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INTRODUCTION. 



TH £ nobleil: acquifit^oti of mankind is Speech, and the mod oCsittl 
art Is Writing. The firft, eminently diftinguiflies Man from the 
brute creation ; the fecond, from uncivilized favages. 

The ufes of writing arc too various to be enumerated, and at the faaie . 
time too obvious to need enumeration. By this vironderful invention wft 
are enabled to record and perpetuate our thoughts, for our own benefit, or 
give them the moft extenfive communication, for the benefit of others. 
As without this art, the labours of our anceftors in every branch of 
knowledge would have J>een loft to us, fo muft ours be to pofterity. Tra-' 
dition is fo nearly allied to fable, that no authentick. Hiftory can be 
compiled but from written materials. 

From this fource, and from ancient paintings, fculptures, and medals, have 
philofophy, fcience, and the arts, derived all their fucoeffive improvements : 
fucceeding generations have been enabled to add to the flock they received 
from the paft, and to prepare the way for future acquifitions. In the ccwn*- 
mon tranfeaions of life, how limited muft have beeit our intercourfe, 
whether for profit or pleafure, without the affiftancc of writing. Where- 
as, by this happy mode of communication, difl:ance is as it wewe anniht- 
lated, and the Merchant, the Statefman, the Scholar, becomes prefent to 
every purpofe of utility, in regions the moft remote. While Lovers 



** Speed ihe foft intercourfe from foul to fouly 
" jind waft a fgb^ from Indus to the Po/e^^^ 



The practice of writing is of fuch remote antiquity, that neither facred 
nor prophane authors give any fatisfaftofy account of its origin ; it has 
been fo long known and ufed> that few men thuik upon the fubjed ; 

a fa 
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ib matteiltive are we to the greateft benefits from their having been long 
enjoyed : but the Philofopherwill lay with the Poet, 

** Whence did the wcnd^rous m\ftic art orife^ 
^^ JOf painting SvE^cn^ and /peaking to the eyes f 
*^ ^bat we by tracing magic lines are taught ^ 
** Haw to embody^ and to colour Thought ?^ 

The faculty of Imitation, fo confpif uous iiy the human fpecieis, has^ 

enabled men, in their mofl rude ftate, to delineate fenfible or vKible ob* 

jefts ; hence the origin of hieroglyphic reprejentations : but it will appear^ 

ihat qiany great and learned men^ in all ages, have been fb fenfible of the 

difficulty of accounting for the Invention of the art of exhibiting to the 

Jlght^ the various conceptions of the mlnd^ which have no corporeal forms ^ by a> 

Jhsati number of elementary charaSlers^ or Letters, that fome have fup- 

pofed them to have been of divine original, ^nd others have confefled 

ihemfelves unable to account for their invention. The author felt himfelf 

deeply imprefled with the difficulties attending the inveftigation of this part 

of his fubjeft ; but, from the particular courfe of his ftudies, and literary 

purfuits^ he conceived he might enter upon it with ibme advantages which 

pthers had not poflefled^ 

One of the principal obje<fls of tlie following work, is the illuflratioa 
of what has for near two centuries been called, the Diplomatic Sci- 
£;nce ; the knowledge of which, will enable us to form a proper judgr 
.ment of the age and authenticity of manufcripts, charters,, records, and 
other monuments of antiquity. 

The utility of^his branch of knowledge,, is fully confirmed by the teflir 
jnonies of . the learned, who have bcflowed immenfe application in its cuL- 
.tiv^tion ; from whence considerable advantages have been derived, which 
.axQ in the higheft degree intereiling to all orders and degrees of men, ia 
every .coromuuity^ 

The archives, public libraries, and private collections^ wbfch are the 
irepofitories for the objcfts of this ftudy, contain the mofl authentic and 
important records of the power claimed or exercifcd by fovcreigns ; they 
preferve their treaties of peace and alliance, the privileges and rights of 

theifr 
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dieir people, thofe that have been granted to the nobles and to cities,' and 
the laws made by particular legiAative bodies; they perpetuate thofe do- 
cuments, which fix the power of national affemblies ; they difplay the 
-ongin of illuftrious families, their genealogies, their atchievements and al- 
liances ; and they furnifli us with the fureft lights, for acquiring a juft 
knowledge of antiquity both facred and prophane. 

They are the beft guides for deciding with any certainty as to the powei: 
#f the clergy in former ages, and the ufc made of that power. 

Princes may there difcover the firft traces of the elevation of their anccT- 
tors, the fteps by which they afccnded their thrones, and what caufes 
confpired to raife them to that fummit of glory and power, which has been 
tranfmittcd to their pofterity. The nobles may there find the titles of their 
diftiudions and pofiefiions ; and private peribns thofe of their rights, liber« 
ties and properties. 

The very high efteem ia which thefe monuments are held by mofl: learn* 
cd nations, may be judged of from the emulation they have (hewn, in pub- 
lifking various collections of records, calculated to elticidate the hiilories of 
their refpe£tive countries, to ascertain the prerogatives of fovereigns, to 
fecure^he rights of the people, and to reftrain the unjuft pretcnfions of in- 
dividuals. England, France, Italy, and Germany, have enlightened the 
world by works of this nature.. The •publication of the furvey of England 
by William L called Domefday Book, and of the Rolls and Records of 
Parliament, will reflect honour on the prefent reign to the lat^ poftcrity. - 

It is not neceflary to enumerate all the benefits that have arifen to mair- 
kind from fuch labours : to them hiflorians are particularly indebted for the 
elucidation of numberlefs important fa^s. Mofb of the knowledge we at this 
day have of aucienl: timejs and manners, hath been chiefly acquired by the It^^ 
duftry of thofe who, fince the reftoration of learning, have confulted the iit^ ' 
o(Vimable treafd»s pr^erved in public libraries, reli^ous hou(es, and private 
co^lle£lions : From this fpirit of inquiry, and thofe records, is derived the 
principal information we have of the rife and progrefs of Empires, King- 
doms, and States ; of their laws, manners, cuflpms, and mutual con- 
nections. 

The DiPLoivfATic Science then, may beconfidered as a guide to all 
.^others; it has an influence on politics, morality, literature^ canon and ci« 
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vil law, and even on divinity itfelf. The divine ani the lawyer labour h> 
little purpofe, unleft thsey cati fhew that tiie tedimonles which they adduce^ 
are accompanied by all the neceffary marks of authenticity. For if the rules 
of criticifm adopted by learned antiquaries were arbitrary, and the epochas 
eftabliihed by them hVSt^ ancient writings would be of as little authority 
as fictions ; and were it impofiible to afcertain th^ dotes or ages of docti* 
ments, all their labours would be idle and fhiitlefs, and their productions 
would really be, what ignorance has often ^fertcd them to be, nothing bet- 
ter than the works of mere fportive fancy : but a true connoifleur in thefe 
ftudtes, will rather agree in opinion with Mr. Casley, who, in his pre- 
lace to the catalogue of the Royal library (p. 6.): has the following words t 
^^ J have Jludud that point Jo mucby and have Jo ofttn compared taanufcripts 
•^ without datt^ loitb tboft that happen to have a datt^ that I have little 
^ doubt as to that particular.^ And he obferves, that *• he can judge of 
*^ the age of a manufcript as well as the age of a man.^ Mr. Casley how* 
' ever, is not fingular In this optirion r the feme has been confirmed by 
Mabillon, by the Benedictines at Paris, and by nruiny other writers of 
the n^oft diftlnguifhed reputation. Intelligent antiqwaries have in faA,. 
fufficJent lights to dear up whoever doubts may arife in their own minds,^ 
and to remove every objeftion, made by thofe, who depreciate the fcieucc 
from Ignorance, or a fuperficial acquaintance with its advantages. 

The proofs of hiftory camiot be built upon a more Iblid foundation,. 
thai> that of manufcripts and charters. Hiftorical certaiiity is generally 
founded on the evidence of one or two cotemporary writers,, equally 
capable zxA credible, whofe teftimonies arc not contradicted by fupc- 
rtor authority^ The authenticity of okigjnal rnftrumcnts, is. proved 
%y a variety of concurrent circumftances, ceremonies and formalities. 
When thofe documents are found fupported by fucii indubitable tefti* 
monies, we may fafely declare that they have not been forged. On 
the contrary, when thefe effentials are wanting, when a manufcript 
or charter contradifts the eft^ablifhed cuftoms of the lime in which it was 
pretended fo have bce^i written, or even differs from them in any material 
j>articular, it cannot poflibly be authentic. 

Tlie Diplomatic Science then, treats rf ijiatters which are capable of 

certainty: truth and fallhood sire often manifedly diilinguiihed by it. 
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Wlien no other refburce is left, than (hat of chufing what is more or Icfs 
jprobable, its decilions are then regulated by fvifpicion$, doubts^ conjeAures^ 
and prefumptive reafons, iii^re or j^fs cq^at^ which it collets and e{H- 
mates with due deliberatbo, nei^r ddva^cing^ any thing as certain^ "but 
what is fupported by the ftioqgeft proolis, m^ introdticing what appears 
more or lefs fufpicious, with.it§ diftinftive chara£l:er;S ; for if the tefHmony 
of coten^porary writers is looked. upon as the 6raieft bulwark of hkftoricat 
truths, becaufe they are witnefles of fafts that happened in their own days^ 
original a£ts or writings, which have nothing to do with hearfay or tra^diti* 
oind matters, where pjrcfent events oaly are related, wh^erc every terai is- 
.weighed with fcrupulous care and attention^ and where no &ds can ixxd^ 
. admittance,, bvt fuch ats \^zv^ been approved by the p^rties^ are ^f a 
certainty fuperior to every objedion. Moft ancient muniments ^re diftia- 
guiflied by thefe precautions, or even greater circum^eftion j^nd^^.cou- 
iequei>tly preferable to the teftimony of Hiftorlans^ 

Having thus ftated, and in fome meafure afcertained, the utility of the^ 
Diplomatic Science ; the disadvantages which have arifen from the de- 
ftru^ion of the works of the ancients, wUl}uftify our entering upon a ihort 
vi^w of the irreparable loffes which mankind have thereby fuftained. 

Many events^ have contributed to deprive us of a grcjat part of tlje 
literary treafures of antiquity. A voy fatal blow was given, tp literatuce, 
by the deQru^ion of the Phoeniciain Temples, and of the Elgy|>tian Col- 
leges, when tliofe kingdoms,, and the countries adjacent, were conquered 
^ by the PerfianB,^ about three hundi^d apd fifty years before CJfirifl-^ 
. OcHVS, the Perfian general, ravaged thefe countries without mercy, and 
forty thoufand Sido4iiaus.burntthemfelveswiththe.ir families and richesjn 
their own heufes* The Conqueror thon drove Nect akebus out of ^gypt,. 
and committed the like ravages in that covintry ; afterwards he ^archedi 
into Judea, where he took Jericho, and fent a great number of Jews into- 
captivity, The Pcrfians had a great diflike to the religion .of the- 
PJi^uicians and the Egyptians ? this was .one reaibn for deftroying their 
books, of which Eusebius (De Preparat* Evang-) fays, they had a.^reat 
iiumber. 

Notwich- 
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Notwkhftanding thefe lofles, Ptolemy Philadelphus, King of 
Egypt, who reigned about two hundred years before the Chriftian ^ra^ 
^ollefted the greateiV Kbraiy of aU antiquity, which he depofited in bis 
palace at Alexandria, wiiere it was burnt by CjesAR*s troops. 

Another great lofs was occaiioned by the deftruflion of the Pythago- 
rean fchools in Italy -; when the Platonic or New Philofophy prevailed 
over the former. Pythagoras went into Egypt, before the Perfian con- 
quefts, where he re(Vded twenty-two years ; he was initiated into the fa- 
cerdotal order, and from his fpirit of inquiry, he hath been juilly faid to 
have acquired a great deal of Egyptian learning, which he afterwards 
mtroduced into Italy. Polybtus (lib. 2. p. 175) and Jamblichus (in 
vita Pythag.) mention many circumftances, relative to thefe fa&s, 
quoted from authors now loft ; as doth Porphyry, in his lite of Pytha- 

OORAS. 

Learning, Philofophy, and Arts, fufFered much by the lofs of liberty 
in Greece; whence they were tranfplanted into Italy, under the pa- 
tronage of fome of the great men of Rome ; who, by their countenance 
and proteif^ion, not only introduced them. into their own country, but even 
contributed to the revival of them in Greece* The love of ieaming and of 
arts amongft the Romans was too fbon neglefted, through the tyranny of 
the Emperors, and the general corruption of manners ; for in the reign of 
Diocletian, towards the end of the third century, the arts had groitly 
declined, and in the courfe of the fourth, philofophy degenerated into fu- 

perftition. 

Learning and the Arts alfo received a moft fatal blow by the deftrudion 
of the heathen temples, in the reign of Const antine. The devaftations 
then committed, are depicted in the ftrongeft and moft lively colours by 
Mr. Gibbon, in the 28th chapter of his Hiftory of the Decline and Fall 
of the I^oman Empire, vol. III. p* 77, & fcq. 

Many valuable libraries periftxcd by the Barbarians of the North, 
who, invaded Italy in the fourth and fifth centuries^ By thefe rwde 
hands periftied the library of Perseus King of Macedon, which Pau* 
Lus -ffiMiLius brought to Rome with its captive owner ; as did alfo 
fhe jxoble library eftabliflied for thp ufe of the public, by AswiNtrs 
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PoLLio^ which was collefked from the fpoUs of all the enemtes he 
had fubduedy and was greatly enriched by him at a vaft expence. The 
Ubraiies of Crc&Ro and Lvcullus met with the fame fate» and thofe 
of JuLivs C^sARy 6f Augustus, Vespasian, and Trajan alfo pe- 
ri(hed, together with the magnificent library of the younger Gordian^ 
founded by his preceptor Simon icus, which is faid by fbme to have 
contained 60,000 volumes, and by others 80,600. The repofitory for 
this vaft collection is reported to. have been paved with marble, and orna- 
mented with gold ; the viralls were covered with glafs and ivory, the ar- 
mories and deiks were made of ebony and cedar. 

The lofsof Ptolemy's library at Alexandria had been in {omt meafure 
repaired, by the remains of that of Eumenes, King ofPergamus, which 
Mark Anthony prefentcd to Cleopatra, and by other collections, f<> 
that a vaft library remained at Alexandria, till it was taken by ftorm, and 
plundered by the Saracens in the feventh century (A» D. 642). Though 
the Saracens were at that time a barbarous people, yet Amrus (or AmrU 
Ebn al As), the commander of the troops wha took this city^ wa^a raau 
of good capacity, and greatly delighted in hearing philofophical points dif- 
culled by learned nfien. John the gi'amtnarian, called Philoponu^ from 
his love of labour, lived in Alexandria at this time ; he foon became ac- 
quainted with Amrus, and, having acquired fome degree of his efteem^ 
rtquefted that the philofophical books preferved in the royal library might 
be reftored. Amrus wrote to Omar, the Caliph, to know if his 
rcqueft might be complied with ; who returned for anfwer, that " if the 
** books he mentioned agreed in all points with the Book of God (the 
** Alcoran), this laft would be perfeft without them, and confequently 
** they would be fuperfluous ; but if they contained any thing repugnant 
^* to the doftrines and tenets of that book, they ought to be looked upon 
•* as pernicious, and of courfe Ihould be deftroyed.*^ As foon as th^ 
Caliph's letter was received, Amrus, in obedience to the command of his^ 
ibvereign, difperfed the books all over tl^ ci*y, to heat the baths, of which 
there were 4000 ; but the number of books was fo. immenfe, that they were not 
entirely confumed in lefs than fix months. .Thus periflied, by fanatical mad- 
uefs, tlie ii%eftimable Alexandrian library^ wluch is faid to have contained at 
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that time npwards of fire hundred thoufand volumes; and from this^^ 
period, barbarity and ignorance preratled fot iweral centuries. In Itdy^ 
and all over the Weft of Europe, learning was in a manner extin* 
guifticd, except fome fraall remains which were preferved in Conftan- 
tinople. 

In this city, the Emperor Const an tine had depofited a confidcrable li- 
brary, which was foon after enriched by his fucceflbr Julian, who placed 
the following infcription at the entrance : 



Alii quidem equoi amant^ alii aves^ aliiferas ; mihi vero a puerulo^ 
Mirum acquirendi et pojjidendi Ubros infedit dejiderium. 

Th£ODosius the younger, was very afliduous in axigmenting this library, 
by whom, in the latter end of the fourth century, it ^^as enlarged to 
one hundred thoufand volumes ; above one half of which, were burnt iu 
the fifth century by the Emperor Leo the firft, fo famous for his hatred 
to images. 

The inhabitants of Conftantinople had not loft their tafte for literature 
in the beginning of the thirteenth century, when that city was facked by 
the Crufaders^ in the year 1 205 ; the depredations then committed| are 
related in Mr. Harikis's Pofthumous Works (vol. II. p. 301), from 
NlCETAs the Choniate, who was prefent at the faclcing of this place. His 
account of the ftatues, buftos, bronzes, manufcripts, paintings, and 
ether exquifite remains of antiquity, which then periftied, cannot be 
read by any lover of arts and learning without enu)tion. 

•The ravages committed by the Turks who plundered Conftanti- 
nople, in the year 14531 are related by Philelphus, who was a man of 
learning, and was tutor to ^neas Sylvius (afterwards Pope, under 
the name of Pius the Second), and was an eye-witnefs to what paffed at that 
time. This author fays, that the perfons of quality, efpecially the women, 
ftill preferved the Greek language uncorrnpted. He obferves, that though 
the city had been taken before,* it never fufFercd fo much as at that time ; 
and adds, that till that period, the remembrance of ancient wifdom remained 
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mt Conftantinopky and that no one among the Latins was deemed fuffici*- 

ently learned^ who had not ftudied for ibmc time at that place, he exprefled / 

his &ZX that all the works of the ancients would be deflroyed. 

Still however, there are the remains of three libraries at Conftantinople, 
the firft is called that of Const an tine the Great; the fecond is for all 
ranks of people without diftinftion ; the third is in the palace, and^ is call- 
ed the Ottoman library, but a fire happened in 1665, which confurticd a 
great part of the palace, and almoft the whole library, when as Is fup- 
po£ed, LiVY, and a great many valuable work's of the ancients periflied. 
Father P08SBVIUS hath given an account of the libraries at Conftantinoplc, 
and in other parts of the Turkifh dominions, in his exceHenl work inti- 
tuled, Apparatus Sacen 

Many other lofTes of the Writings of the ancients have heen attri- 
bute4 to the ;teal of the Chriftians, who, at different periods made 
great havock amoi^gft the Heathen Authors. Not a (ingle copy of the 
famous work of Celsus is «ow to be found, ^nd what we know of that 
work is from Orig£n his opponent. The venerable fathers, who employed 
themfelves in erafing the beft works of the moft eminent Greek or Latin 
authors, in order to tranfcribe the lives of faints or legendaiy tales upon the 
(deliberated vellum, poflibly miflook thefe lamentable depredations for works 
of piety. The ancient fragment of the 91ft book of Livy, difcovered by 
Mr. Beuns, 10 the Vatican, in i772f was much defaced by the pious la- 
hours of ibme well-mtentioned divine. The Monks made war on books 
«s the Coths had done before them. Great numbers of nranufcripts have 
alfo been deftroyed in this kingdom hy its invaders; the Pagan Danes, and 
the Normans, by the civil cotomotions raifed by the Barons, by the bloody 
contefts between the houfes of -York and Lancaster, and efpecially by 
the general plunder and devaftation of monafteries and religious houfes in 
*he reign of Hen* Y the Eighth; by the ravages committed in the civil war 
in the time of GhArles the Firft, and by the fire that happened in the 
Cottonian library^ Oftober 23, ij^i* 

In all this period of time, many others may be fuppofed to' have pe» 
liihed hy that Hel/uo librorum^ tempus edax rerum. 

Thus it appears, that more of the works of the ancients have perifhed, 
than have reached us. To^ enumerate fuch as are known to have been de- 
ftroyed, or loft, in the various branches of fcience and polite literature^, 

b would 
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would form a catatogue of cohfidcrable bulk ; but the inoft irreparable intf 
deplorable lofles which mankind have fuftained, are in the branch of 
fore it may be proper to la^ before our readers fi>(ne 
g the works of ancient hiftoriaiis» many of which 
t thtt fragrnents which reniain, (ervft only to i^CrdtJS 
re Icrflt or deflroyed. 

icenicia, Kjr Sanconiatho, who ^s cotemporary 
Id have been entirely loft to n^, had it not been tbr ^e 
referved by Eusebios, which are inentioiaerf hi the 
Manetho's ttiftory of Egypt, alid the fimory of 
if have nearly met with the &ine tatc 
The ^neral. Hiftpry of Pox-TBiuB, originallycontaine^ forty t»eks} but 
the firft five only, wit^ Icrnie extrads or frajgments, are trartltiiittftdto us^ 

The Hiftorical library of Diodokus Sicul'us C(»ififted ilkewife 6f forty 
booiksy but only twenty-five are now eittarit; that u. five between tliefifthr 
and the eleventh, and the laft twenty, with ibnie fragments coUeded otit 
of PHOTivs-an^othersv 

P10NV8IUS Hai.icajina»ehsi» wrote twenty books of Roman anti- 
quities, extending from the fiege of Troy, to the fixft Puaic war 
A>U.C.4,88; but only eleven of tiKm are now rematiliftg, whiikh reach 
no ftirther than the year of Rome, 312. 

Apfi AN Isfaid to have written the Roman Hiftofy In tWenty-four tio<4s ; 
but the greateft part of the works of that author are Io(t. 

Dion Cassius wrote eighty books of Hiftory, but orily twen^-five are 
remaning, with fome fragments, and an epitome rf the laft twenty by 

XiPHItlNVS. 

Many of the works of the moft ancient I^tin Hlftorjans have either pe- 
riflied, or are come down to us mutilated and unperfeifc. 

Sallust wrote a Roman Hiftory, but there are only Ibme &agments-of 
it preferved. 

Livy's Roman Hiftory coofiftedof one hundred and forty, or, as fome- 
authors fay, of one hundred and forty-two books ; of this excellent w6rk 
one hundred and feven books muft have periOied, as only thirty-live remain^ 
Though we have an epitome of one hundred and forty books, yet Ate » 
(b flwrt, that it only ferres to give us a general idea oi &e fubjeCl, and to 
impreis us with a more lively ienie t^bur iofs. 

J The 
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Tbp 45g?mt asmfco^iifa q( l;bc Romaa Hiftoiy , hy VfLwtqrs J^** 
T£|tcuLUSy 13 very impcrfedl^ traafmittcd to u$, |;rea| pvt of thait yron^ 
having periihe(L 

bfhe firA »¥^ i^amd books of Q^ Curtiu^ are e^tirclj loft^ aQ4 t^m 
«re ^v^dX chafm^ in ibme ^f thpfc which are |>CQ&rvedf 

The Smpetor Tacitus ordered tea copies of the work^ of his l«bti<vi 
the ^ilociaQt to be n^de every jrqar, wh^h he feot into. t^Ns d^fier^nt f ro^^ 
vinces of the eippire; and yet, -nptwithftandiag his e^deayoi^irs t« jp^p^r 
tuate thefe ineftimabl? works^ they were buried in oh^vjiQ^ ^j:xn^r:\Y, 
9enturies; Since the reftoratiop; of kamin^, ^Il auciej^t M3« \ya§ difco* 
vered in a monailery in Vyeftphalia^ whV^h containe4 the jpofi: vf« 
luable part of his annals ; but in this unique manufcript, part of the 
fifths :iffif§pxkf fH^p andvtfAth bcfdb arc ^eiicientf ^ nrp. pMK of the 
elevtioKhf and the latter pa^t f>f the fifteenth* This IM^. w^ proour^ by: 
<hd? £|te^ I'^O^cr o^ learajngt Pope L^ 1^. i,mder whoie p^ronage it 
was printed at Rome, in 1515 ; he afterwards dc|paiited it in the Vatica.9 
libr^ryt whew it is ftill pref^ryed* Thus pofteiity is probably indebted (0 the 
afepye cjipeUcut Pg^^tyf^ fw the moij: valuable part of the wprks of xhis ini? 

* - * 

The epitpn^e.of Ta^oov? Ppmpeius, by jfv.sxiN, may be deemed only 
a «ece fliadow of Tilogus. 

Ammianus Mar6?llinus wrote thirty rone books, extending from the 
acceflion of Nerva, to the death of VaX'BNs ; but the firft thirteen are 
wanting, 

Mapyofhei; loiTes are record^, iwi two excellei^t trafts, ** De Hiftoncis 
Oraacis etX^atinig/' by thp celebrated Ge rrardVosii us. To thefe might be 
add^d^ a great nua^ber of works in diiFerent branchps of fclence and polite arts. 

The Jvstinian; Cods had been in a manner unknown from the fixth tHt" 
t^ie twelfth cenifury, whe:^ jima^t a city of Calabria^ being taken by the 
Pifans^ an origiii^l MS. w^ difcovere^ there by accident. 

Vf RRC^ who isilyl^d the moft^ ie^rped of 4! 'he Romans, and who. 
<accellfid in gramm^, hiftqiy, and philofophy, ^sfaid to have written near 
&v» .hupdrcd vokime^^ ameogil wh^h Wi^n the Jives of feven hundred il- 
ljuj(trioi|s RopMna, enriched w^0x f heir ^ortraits^ 

Atticu^^ thp |re^t irii»d>f Cis^^Op who was one of the ipoft ho* 
iLOjorahle^ iioijpitabley and friendly men'cf the times Iii which he livedo 

b 2 wrote 
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wrote many pieces in Latin and Greek, which laft langoage he cnltivateif 
much after llis retirement to Athens^ The lofe of his work on the adions 
of thereat, men amongft the Romans, which he ornamented^ wfth their 
portraits, is much to be lamented", as he^Rad'a great talte for the polite arts ; 
and we may conceive, that both tiie porttaityin Varro*s work, as welP 
as thoffe we are now fpeakiiig of, were well executed, bccaufe we cannot 
doubt but thofe great men woufd'ctnptey tfle beft arttfts; and that there* 
were artifts capable of producing the moft excellent workman fhipi appears^ 
from the Roman coins of that age ftill extant, which mtrfl have been drawn- 
before they were engraven on metals. * So much the more therefore it hr 

to be lamented, that theffc h& works are irrecoverably lo{t 

* 

It is now time to change the paittful tall of recording the fucceffive dif- 
afters which have bef;^iren the commonwealth of Tetters, for the pleafing- 
office of relbting the events* and circumftances whkh^ have eoiitnbuted tc 
the revival and reiteration of learning. 

The Arabians or Saracens,, whofe wild and barbarous enthufiafm had 
destroyed the Alexandrian library In the feventH cfcntury, were the firft 
people who were captivated with the learning and. arts of Greece ; the 
Arabian writers tranflated ihta their own Tanguage many Greek authors^ 
and from them, the firft rays of fcieiKre and phitefophy began to enlFghtenr 
the weflem hemifphere^ and In rime, difpelTcd the thick cloud of ignorance^ 
which for fome ages had eclipfed literature. 

The Caliph Almanzuk, was a lover of fetters and learned men,.' 
and fcience of every kind was cultivated undfer his patronage. His grand- 
fon, Almamun, obtained from the Greek Emperors- copies of their beff 
books, employed the ableff fohc^ars to tranflate them, and took great plea^- 
fure in literary converfations.^ Under the patronage of the Caliphs, the works 
of the moft valuable Greek authors^ In different branches of feience, were" 
tranflated kito Arabic. In phitofophy, thofe of Plato and Aeistotle." 
In mathematics, thofe of Eitclid, Abchimedes, - AFOLEONrus, Dio- 
PHANTUS, and ethers. In medicine, Hippocrates; Galeh, and the 
beft profeflbrs in this branch of fcience. ht aftronomy, PToLEinry, and 
other authors. The Arabian literati- not only tranflated the works of the* 
Greeks, but fererai . of them coifipofed original pelces ; as, Abulfeita^ 
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A&ULPHARAGiuSy B0HADIN9 and others. For an account of the Arabiatv 
writers and literature, fee Mr. Harrises pofihumo^ wovks^ vol. il^ 
chap. vi. vii. andviii. 

It will hereafter appear, that k was^ from, the AFabians that thcfe wefterd 
parts became firft acqiiainted with the Greek philofophy ; and from them, fc- 
veral branches of fcience were introduced into Europe as early as the ninth 
century, and even into Britain before the end of the eleventh, in which, and' 
in the riiree fucceeding centuries, feveral£ngti(hmen travelled into Arabia 
and Spain, in fearch of knowledge ; amongft others, Adblard, a Monk 
of Bath; Robsrt, a Monk of Reading; Retinensis^. Sh£llt, Mor- 
LET, and others, of whom mentioi> is made iivth^ feventh chapter. 

Several foreigners al£> travelled in fearch of fcienee ;: amongft others,. 
Grrbsrtvs, a native of France, who enrichec^theie wefiern parts with 
the kiK)wledge which* he had obtained from learned' Arabians. The abili- 
lities of this great man raifed him to the Archiepifcopal See of RheimSr 
then to that of Ravenna, and at length to^ the Papal Chair, which he 
£lled fnm the year 999 to 1003 r but ikch was the bigotry and fuperfti* 
tion of thofe times> riiat thefe great. luminariesof fcientie, though moft of 
them ecclefiaftics, were accufed of magic by the ignorant herd of their bre*^ 
thren. Even Pope Ger^ert himfelf, as^ Bifhop Otho gravely relates of 
him, obtained the Pontificate by wkked means ;. for the Bifhop affures us,, 
that he had given himfelf up wholly to the Devil, on condition he might 
obtain, what he deiired ; and diat it was to this ciicumflance, and not to<* 
die patronage of the Emperof Otho IIL who had been his pupil, nor to^ 
that of Robert, the French King, his great benefaftor, that he owed- 
bis eleftion. A Cardinal Bsnno alfo accufes this great man of holding 
an intercotirfe witb Demons,, nor did fuperftition and bigotry eeafe to per- 
feeute fcience and geniuS'till the end of the feventeenth centuiy. 

Our Ro&ER Bacon, a Francifcan Monk, who flourifhed in the thirteenth', 
centucy, was accufed of raagic^ and was^caft intaa French prifbn,. where- 
be remained for many years. 

Franciscus Petrarch was (ufpedcd of magic ;• and" John Faust, 
who was either the inventor, or amongft the firft praAifers of the art of 
printings was obliged to reveal his avt, to clear himfelf from the accufatioii' 
of having had recourfe to diabolical ailiftance^ 

. ' '• Bat 
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But rhe gretit Galileo intf with the hardcft^ filKit €ir ha vas t»t only 
impriroAed by theifHiuifitioii, but bo was alfo under the wsaiSSty of piib^ 
licly denying thofe phUofophical truths which he had mveftigatod ; and 
what is worie for pofteirkyi Aiperftitton and i^onmce perftcutod hb £une 
beyood the grave ; lor the confeilbr of his widcrvfy taking advanH^ of facr 
j)iety9 obtained leave te per ufe his manufcripts, of which he deftoejed fiidi 
as in bh judgment were not fit to be allowed* 

Thi6 (hort digreffioa vnll in ibme meafun aeooimt for the flow pragnefii 
towards the rcih>ration of faence, and therefore we muft not expcft to find 
chat many libraries were formed during the dark ages of Chriftsaaky : 
feme few iftanufcripts^ however, efcaped the general plunder ftf the Eonau 
libraries by the Goths* 

Cassiodoru^, the fivourite mintfler to Theodoric^ King of fibs (Mr 
trcgoths, was. a lover of kaming ; he coUcded a Ubrary* asd wnMe a hook 
on Orthography. Pepe HihhUY placed a collection of books tn the ehunh 
^ St. HiL Aur at R^^, abott the year of CsaiaT 465. 

Sofiie few learned men exifted m di^cent parts of Europe^ thiighont 
t\k^{t ucnes of ignoranoe ; our countiyman BuKt who was ham riiasii" 
66h and died about y%u ^^f^ wbtl veribd both in facrcd and pnipfaanr 
hiftory^ as his numerous works tndiiy. 

St. EGBERTt Archbiihop of York, was a Difdple of venerable Bbjuh . 
3ie was a man of great leambg, and founded a noble library at York. 
about 7|5« which was cafually burnt in the reign of King Stefiun^ with 
the icathednly the nonaAery of St. Mary's^ and &veral other xehgioais. 
iKHiies. 

Alcuih, 'Called alio Albihixs Flaccvs« was bom in Northumberland ;. 
fae W4\s the ^SiSoffHt of Arch-biihop EoBaaT, whom he fucceedod in che 
charge of the fiimous fcbool^ which that prelate had opmed at York*. 
Alcvin was in all tefpo8» the moft learned man q£ the age in which he 
li^ed, he was orator, hiflorian, poet, mathematician, and divine; the- 
fame of hts learaing induced CaAELBMAGNa. to invite him to his oowt^ 
i>y his afliAarkce that Emperor fooolol, endched and inflru£ted, the nni- 
vecfifeyes of Tours and FWis* In 794 he waa one of the £ithers of the iy« 
nod of Francfortip aod died at lus abbey at Toucsin 804* In hia epiftle to 
CHAmLiMAGVS, he mentions with great refpefk his mailer Eoannr, and 
the ttobk libraiy which be had founded. (See BUhop Tannu's BibL Brit.) 

Towards 
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To\var<[s the ^latter end of the fame ctatmry^ floyrtflied our great Kk>g 
Alfred, who engaged the learned Grimbalp^ and other foreigners of 
d}ftingtii(ii€fd abilities, in his Service; he ^ndodthe uqivei^tf of Oxford,. 
ftndreftored learning in England. 

Th^re y»ttc in the times of ^ Sasoms ifeveaal ^valoal^le li^ries in thi^ 
ifland, amongft others, thofe at Canterbwy and Dwham^ and in tb^ 
abbaes of St. Alban and GlaflDnbary , were the mofl (»nfidpr«ble. 

About the middle of die eighth ccnturj. Pope Zaci^arv, who W9$ j^- 
Greek «f %nuch entditicfti, jdaced a fibrary in the chucch cf St. iReter at 
Rome. 

The ISiraiy at Fulda, nearHefie CBtSU^ was founded byP^MK, in the 
Pontificate of Pope Zacbart, in which many ancient manufcripts are. 
f^U f^ref^rwd* CHAftiXM AAKX, and his fon XiSw^s the Piops, added^ 
inviah to this library ; the fimner of t\u:[e Prkustt h«d a noble library ajtr 
Bar ba, near lions* 

There werea ibtv komed men- in dafitient parts of Europe from the Ump 
t>f Obarl^m'aoiw, till die general nftoiatiim of leftrnbg in the fifteenth* 
Cietituty, bdtit woald^xoced thelimkrofourdefignikto mention even thofe - 
of our own ^country,, and therefore we mWl n&r our readers* to Cave*s- 
lA^ma Uardrut^ Bifhop Ifico&fiaNV H^oricsl Library^ axtd to Bifhoi^^ 
TAKKSft^s Sitti9th€€a Bfitamuea ; howo^r, it may not be impropec.briefly 
to iMiltkm a f(Nr of them. 

iKdvumtrs lells^s inrhta-fii Any,, that he iludied grammar at Weflmin^ 
fter» aiidl that he was^ «fteitwa«d lent tolOtzfaid, where he read the works- 
#f AttiSTOTLB, and the Rhetorir cf Cicsmo. This writer fay^, that thp 
Coulee's t^Mn «S0eir«A was admirable for h^t bcawty, her litefary<i 
accomplifliments, and her virtue* lie relates, that mMiy a time whitti az 
h^j he «aet the Queen aa^he w«t cmaing £:om ichool, nv^ would diifpute 
lirithhim concerning hia verfts, that ^ had a peculiar pfeafure to pafs« 
§n>ftt Grtmmar te^,L9gicf in whidi Ae had beea inftm^ted, and thatibe- 
frequently ordered one of her attMAmts^to give hiflbtwo ^^ three picces^qf. 
motley, oi^ to-be caitkd totbe Myal pantry, and treated with % oepafb 

J&jaHf tf Salimvr^^ «k> fivedin: the rdgipiiof STBUHJiN aod Hinrt/ 
thJ^ Se^eik^ ^pptars to hme been very ooaverfaat tn the. JLaim da^csy/a;^ 
alfb in grammar and philofoj^y* There were other rd^^c^Uble writers ot 
the devendu century ; an account of whom; may be feen inLosd Lvti^el? 
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ton's Life of Hekry the Second, vol. III. and in the Philological IriqXji- 
Ties of the late Mr. Harris. 

Several writers of good repute flouriflied ia this country in the tvjrelfth 
century ; amongft others, William of Malmelbury is faid to have been 
a learned man, as well as an Hiftorian ; and Simbon of Durham, reckoned 
one of the nK)ft learned men of that age.' 

Matthew Paris flouriflied in the thirteenth century ; he was remark*- 
able ibr his learning and ingenuity ; he was (killed in divinity, architedure, 
mathematics, hiflory, and painting ; he is faid to have been a good poet 
and orator, for the age in which he lived. 

Geoffrey Chaucer lived in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries ; he 
^vas not only an excellent fcholar, but a mathematician, as well as a poet; 
After he had finiflied his fludies at Oxford, he travelled into foreign parts in^ 
iearch of knowledge ; on his return to England, he became a ftudent in the 
Inner Temple, and in his latter days wrote his Treatife on the Aftrolabe^ 
which was much efteemed. Many eminent writers are necefliarily omitted, 
but it is fufficient for the prefent defign to have (hewn, that the lamp of 
learning was prevented from being intirely cztinguUhed, by a few great 
men who fucceeded each other. 

The taking of Conftantinople, by the Turks, in the beginning of the 
iifteenth century, as hath been already related, was an event which con-» 
tributed to the general reftoration of learning ; at that time many learned 
"Greeks fled for proteftion into Italy and Germany, where they were kindly 
Teceived, and where they difRiied fcience with great fuccefs. Amongft 
others, were Theodore Gaza, Emanuel Chrotsoloras, George 
Trebizonde, Lascaris, Bbsarion, and John Argyropilus, appointed 
•Preceptor to LAtJRENCE de Medicis, by his Either Cosmo. 

In a (hort time after this event, the inhabitants of the weftern parts of 
Europe made great progrefs in all braiiches of literature, and the invention 
or introduftion of printing, which fbon' followed, compleated the triumpk 
of learning, over barbarifmand ignorance. 

Much praife is due to the Sovereigns who reigned in this and the follow- 
ing century, whofe generous patronage of letters and learned men greatly 
•contributed to the xeftoration of fcience^ Learning, like a tender plant, 
requires the chearing rays of royal funfliine. 

The 
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The gr^ateft difcoveries and improvonents in arts, fcienceSy and Htera*^ 
turc, have ever owed their eflabllihment to the encouragement and protec- 
tion of Princes, who participated in the honour of thofe difcoveries, and 
l^hereby acquired more real glory, than would juftly have accrued to themt 

hy the moft extenfive conquefts* 

Many of the advantages proceeding from the taking of Conftantinople, 
ftnd from the circumftances which attended it, will appear, from a (hort ac- 
count of the principal manufcript libraries which have been formed (inea 
that event. 

The chair of St. Peter was in the ifth and i6th centuries filled by fe- 
veral Pontifs, who fucceffively proteded learning and learned men. Ni-» 
CHOLAS V. Pius II. LeoX. Clement Vil. and Sixtvs V. will be remem- 
i>ered with gratitude by pofterity, for the patronage they afforded to literature* 

The firft of thefe, may he confidered as the founder of the Vatican K* 
brary at Rome ; the others were confiderable bene^siftors to it, and by their 
induftry and influence, greatly enriched that ineftimable repofitory ; and 
many of the fucceeding Pontiffs^, have with great fuccefs, followed their 
example. 

The Vatican library is divided into three parts. The firft is public, 
and every one has accefs to it at difierent hours upon certain days; 
the fecond is kept with more privacy ; and the third is only to be feen 
by perfbns of certain diftin^ons, or by thofe who have exprefs permiilion 
for that purpofe : this is called the fanduary of the Vatican. 

Several libraries were formed at Rome, as that in the church of St; 
PsTSR, thofe of the fathers of St. Basil ; and the Dominicans of Sanct a 
Maria Sopra Minerva ; and thofe in the palaces of Ottoboni, Chiogi^ 
Barbarini, and Altieri. 

Libraries were alfb formed in other parts of Italy ; in the royal palace and 
univerfity of Turin ; the noble library of the great Duke at Florence ; 
and thofe of the Laurentian, BenediAine, and Dominican monafleries in 
the fame city. Large collections of manufcripts were alfo placed in the 
following libraries; namely, in the convents of St. Sever ini, Monte 
Cassini, Monte Oliveto, and St. John de Carbonara, at Naples; 
the Ducal p^ace at Modena ; the Ambrofian college of Milan ; the Ducal 
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paboe at Padna; St Maih's at Vcake i the Caaoos R^;ular at Bologna ; 
tboic io Padtia» Genoa, and in othw fpiaces in Italy* 
. The fdeoces bdcame ib^jcserilly admlredt that ail the Priiiee» in &irop« 
cpdeavoBred to promote them io their rpfpcdiire dominions* Philip 1L 
of Spam founded the Efcurial library, in which he deposited that of 
Mui£Y Ctdam, Klug of Fez and Morocco, which contained upwards 
of foxir thouiand yolunics in the Arabic language ; he alio brought into 
Spain many manufcripts^ which were found in ieveral femmaries of litera** 
ture in Africa, to which were added a fine colledlion of Eaftem manu;^ 
fcripts, as well as a great number of Greek and Latin, which are very 
yaluable;: this library fuffered much by lightning in 1670, but it hath 
iince been greatly augmented hj the Kings of Spain. 

The library at Salamanca contains a great number of Greek manuicripti^ 
which FcRDivANDA Nonius bequeathed to that Univexiity • At Alcali is 
the valuable library colle^ed by Cardinal Ximsnes. 
: Feakcis the Firfl laid the foundation of the Hoyal librajry at Parist 
4vhich hath been continually incr^iijig. -Cacdinal Fx^eveVv and the 
great Colbert, fpared neither pains nor expence to enrich it# This 
library is ineAimable, and. contains a great number of manoicripCf in 
almoft every language. For particulars concerning this treafhre of 
learning, the reader is i-eferred to the catalogue of father Montfavcov* 
and to Monf^ Gal vis's treatiie on French libraries, a new edition of 
which is wanted, with accounts of thofe that have changed places and pof* 
Mors* The Jefuits had, in different parts of France, many fine libraries ; 
fome account of what is become of tbem would be uieiixl. There wew 
many noble libraries in France, but our limits will not permit us to pay 
them the attention they deferve ; therefore the reader is referred to the fe* 
fcond volume of Montfavcom's £ibliotheca Bibliothecaxum, publiAed at 
Paris in 1 739. 

The Emperor Maximilian the Firfl: followed the example of the 
other Princes in Europe, and in the year 14S0 founded the Imperial 
library at Vienna, which he enriched with a vaft number of manufcriptfr 
taken from the monafleries in his Au£b:ian dominions, and with fuch 
#ther manufcript colledions as could be made by the German literati. ^ 

This ineftimable repofitqry of literary treafures was further increafed by 
the acquifition of the once celebrated JBuda library ; it hath from time to 
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time been augmented with mzny other confiderabk librane3, aticl lateljr 
with a great uomber of valuable and cnrkms manufcripts, which were pre« 
jfenred in the colleges and houfes of the Jefuits within the Imperial domi- 
nion$. In the latter end of the kft century, M* LAMiE^iuspubliihed sue 
Vienna a catalogue of fuch manufcripts as were then depofited in the Impe*» 
rial Hbcary ; but an acUitional 08ie» of the dccelfions to it £ftce his dnie^ 
vouU bd very ufeful ; as would a catalogue of thoib manufcripts diit zm 
prefisrved in the library at Bruflels, founded by the late £mpre& QueeoV 
in which is depofited feveral of the libraries lately belonging to the jfe- 
fiiits in the Auftrian Netherlands* 

The other principal libraries in Germany^ are thoie of the King^ of 
PamisiA, the Efeaor of Bavaei A, the Duke of Woi^niiBtrrrp^ tfait Duke 
of WiRTENBURGH, the Duke of Saxe-Gotha ; that at Strafburgb, founded 
by Biihq^OTHo in the fixteenth century; and thofe at Anhalt, Helmftad^ 
Tufabg^/Jena^ Tuiingen, Laflfiogen, and Riti&bn. There «re at' 
Liege, the librsries of Su Jambs asd St. Bshm^ict^ and ditre aM ibne 
MSS. m the cathedral at Coiogtu i 

OfftTATm Abolvhos, King of Sweden, fofiftd hifofelf ^ the Rofiil 
fibraries fbrmeily at Prague and Di^^fden, whieh hie daughter Qtt^ 
CHiimir A^ canied vMi her to Rome, and th^ are now preferred in tii^ 
Fatkan^ as b tbs noble library which was fimnerly at Heidelberg. 

The snoft confiderable manufi^ript libraries in the Netherlands, are tbofe 
of tkeCanndkes at Bruges; of tlie Bmc&£&f^ the Doounieans, mil 
Carmefites at Ghent ; the Francifcans at Antwerp ; the pu)^ library, and 
thc^e in ferend of die cotteges at Lowrain % tfbofe of Middieburgh, Tongeren, 
Utieciitf and 2^itpbdh ; and tbaie at Harderwick and L^rden ; in wtuch 
two laft are a great number of Oriental nunulcripts. A. Sxwdbrvs, a 
Monk of Affigem, near BraiBfels, publiihed a catalogue of the manufcripts 
ia tfae difierenc libraries, of the Low-countries, in a vols. 4to. Lifle 1641, 
1643, to which the rsade^ is referred 

The northern parts 4>f Europe are not wkhout literary treafums. There 
are two confidexable libraiies at Copenhagen; oat in the univerfity, and 
the other in the city, which laft was founded by HeWrV RANTXAy, a» 
Qitaiih ^entlemsiu 
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There are ftUl remaining fbme manufcripts in the library at Stock- 
holm^^ which was founded by Christina, Queen of Sweden. 

- Poland has two confiderable libraries, one at Wilna, enriched by feveral* 
Kings of Poland, as we are told by Cromer and Bozius. The other 
h at Cracow. 

/ TheDukeof.HoLSTEiN Gottorp hath a'curious manufcript library. 

• There were few valuable manufcripts in Ruffia till the reign of Petee* 
tlie Great, who founded many univerfities, and fettled a large fund for » 
library at Peterfburgh, which is well furnifhed. 

The Royal library at PeterfhofF is moft magnificent, and the preient 
Emprefs fpares neither pains nor expence to enrich her country with an- 
cient ^ marblas, piftures, medals, manufcripts, and whatever is magni- 
ficent. • 

. There were feveral coUedUons of manufcripts in England before 
the general reftoratioa of Science in Europe, which had at different times 
been brought hither by thofe who liad travelled into foreign countries r 
thefe were chiefly preferved in the two univerfities, in the cathedral- 
churches, and religious houfes : but in the fifteenth and fixteenth centu- 
ries feveral valuable libraries w6re formed in England. In the reign of 
King Henry VI. Humphrey, Duke of Gloucefter, miade a coUedion of 
MSS. for his library at Oxford* . King Edward IV. and Henry VII.. 
greatly affifted the caufe of learning, by the encouragement they gave to 
the art of printing in England, and by purchafing fuch books as were 
printed in other countries. William Warham, .Archbiihop of Can* 
terbury, piirchafed many valuable Greek MSS. which had been brought hi- 
ther by the prelates and others who came to this country, after the taking 
of Conftantinople by the Turks. 

, King Hen R Y VIII. may juftly be called the founder of the Royal library, 
which was enriched with* the MSS. feleded from thofe of the religious 
houfes, by that celebrated Antiquary, John Leland. 

Mathew Parker, Archbiflibp of Canterbury, enriched the College of 
Corpus Chrifti, in Cambridge, with a great number of ancient and curi- 
ous MSS* 

In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, Sir Thomas Bodlet greatly in^ 
creafed th|^ public library at Oxford^ which is now called by his name. « 

This 
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This great benefador to mankind in general, and to his country in parti- 
oular, . qtritted the court, and applied himfelf wholly to the purchafing of 
books and MSS. both at home and abroad. By thefe nfieans he had thd 
fatisfaftion of fumiftiing that library with 1294 MSS. which, by the fub- 
fequent liberality of many great and illuftrious perfons, hath been fince in-- 
creafed to more than 8000 volumes, including the MSS. ^ven by Thortas- 
Tanner, Bifliop of, Norwich, and the valuable library bequeathed by the 
will of Dn Richard Rawlinson^ 

Confiderable augmentations were made to the libraries of the feveral col- 
leges in the two Univerfities, . as alfo to thofe of our cathedral churches, . 
the palace at Lambeth, the inns of court, the college of arms, and others; » 
Catalogues of which were publifhed at Oxford in 1697, ^nder the title of 
Catalogus Manujcriptorum Angliae et Hibernia. 

Bodley's great cotemporary. Sir Robert Cotton, is alfo intitled to * 
the gratitude of pofterity for his diligence in coUefting the Cottonian li- • 
brary ; he was engaged in the purfuit of MSS. and Records upwards of ^ 
fbrty years, during which time, he fpared neither trouble nor expence. 
' The noble manufcript library founded by Robert Harley, Earl of^ 
Oxford, and greatly enriched by his fon Edward, who inherited his fa-- 
ther's love of fcience, claims a diftinguilhed place in every account whlch^ 
may be given of the literary treafures of antiquity in general, and of this 
country in particular. Pbfterity will ever be indebted to her Grace the 
Duchefs Dowager of Portland, for fecuring this ineftimablej treafure of^ 
learning to the public, by authority of parliament, under the guardianfhip of l 
the moft diftinguiflied perfons of the realm, both for rank and abilities ; 
whofe excellent regulations have made this library, as al fb the Rdyal,' 
Cottonian, Sloanian, and others, now depofited in the Britifh Mufeum^ 
ealy of accefs, and confequently of real ufe to the Philofopher, the Statef- 
man, the Scholar, as well as to the Artift and the Mechanic. 

It muft give every one pleafure, who reflefts on the improvements which^ 
have been made in moft branches of fcience in the three laft Centuries, that 
learning and the arts will not as' formerly be loft to pofterity; becaufe' 
by means of printing, and the improvements in education, knowledge is 
diftuied through moft.nations, and is attainable by the generality of the* 
people in every free countty ? whereby many individuals are qualified tor 
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promote, in their rcfpcAlve Nations, th« art$, as well as the inCercfts^ of 
tech community. Science has humaiiixed the mind, has cauied men in « 
great meafure to laj afide theu* prejudkes, and has introduced a f^ee inter- 
courfe between the Literati of moftcountries, who have united in prcxnoting^ 
find improving knowledge and the arts, without entering into the religious 
or political opinions of each othen The true way of making others love 
ti^ will be to treat them with kindnds and humanity, and to obfetve tho 
rule laid down by our great Master, of Aif^. n others^ as v# wcuU tbif 
JlMdd ih unto us ; we may then with reafim indulge a hope, that every fuc** 
needing age will increafe the koowlo^, the viitte, and the happincif 
•of ooankind. 

It now remains to g^ve fome account of the fbllowlog work. 

The firft and fecond chapters are founded on principles of Philofbphy^ 
\fupported by fa£ls, deduced from the Hiftories of different nations. 

In the third chapter, which treats of the antiquity of writing, it was ne« 
•ceffiiry to have recourfe to the moft ancient Hiflorians, both facred aod 
f rophane ; the latter of which are fo involved in £ihlet that it was ex- 
tremely difficult to Separate the Ore from the Dro(s. However, the moft 
reipo^table authors have been conliilted^ from whom we have ieleAed iuch 
evideaice^ as appeared to be moft rational, and to deferve the moA credits 
Several particulars concerning the civilization of ancient nations, occur io 
<he course of this chapter ; which naay appear iatexefting, not only to the 
Hiftoiian and Antiquary, but alio to the Philolbpher. 

In the fourth chapter it appears, that all alphabets are not derived from 
ONEt %ut that moA <^ thofe new ufed, are derived from the Phenicaiaa* 
This -diapter contains a general account of itich as are fuppofed -to hove 
arifen from that iburce^ which iurm(hes many important frds relative t# 
the hiftory, population, and the prqgiiefs of Arts and Sciences, of the xoc& 
celebrated nations. 

The fifth chapter, contains tixe Hiflory of Writing in difl^rent ageSMid 
coimtries, prroved from ancient infcripdons, manufcripts, and other au« 
thentic documents, of which engraved fpedmena are g^Mai# and Several 
vuks are laid down, which may enable our readecs to judge of tbear age aod 
^svithentieity^ This chapter neccflasily contaioa owck hBtMOlt Hiikory^ 

and 
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tititSmibM mady luaiiortiiat tvniu, bitiiferto Iktk koowo or attended 
Mo* 

The Hiftoiy of Wrloog in Eo^^d is very copiouf, md « grett anmber 
ai avdaeotic dooiPifints «te eagraveo ^ the information of (wr readers^ 
The writing which prevailed in this iOand from the time the 1SU>ixaa»>. 
ftfi it. ttU the Norraan. Conqueft* I have divided into ^ kinds, namdy^ 
JlpMAH Saxoh^ Set Sakqh, Rukninc-havd Saxon, Mjxt Saxoh^ 
and E^JBOAKT 3 aj^ov ; {torn thb laft defceoded what hatk been called 
'the Monkish English ; a fpecies of the writmg uAially termed Mor 
ABftN GqtMV}, which was peculiar to this kingdom : irarious ipecitaeos o£ 
which are given in the fecoud column of the twenty- feventh plate (p. 156)1 
The Writing u(ed by the EogliOi Lawyers, when they 'wroQe in their own- 
tongue, is partly derived from the iame iburce,. and partly from another, 
which (hail be next mentioned. (See plate twenty, p> lo^ fnaiK^ i^to^ 

N°i9> 

William I. iutroduoed into chis coontiy qumpted Lcmi0r£e in*- 
fir/, which before bia time had prevailed in FtkAHQjt, It4ly, StMir^ 
Pmtuoal, and fome other parts of Evrope; tliis hatb been called 
by us Norman Writing, and was gjsnerally ufed in England fyr 
^rrants^ Ckstfters, add JUaw-proceediugc^ inore tliau two centuries ancB 
ft ^f after the C<Mii|ue$ : xxtmj ipedmesxs of N<>iiiia»^ wr itiog^^aM g^wa mi 
ihe twe^ty-thir^ and iu the two £i»llowing plates. 

From the twelfth century^ till after the invention of Printings the £c^ 
^lefiaftics in this country, as well natives as ^eigoer^, uied the Modern^ 
jGothic chaiaders, wi^n they wrote the Latin language \. which chara^er^ 
.were generally uied by the EccUfiaftics and Schoolmen m moft paxts-of £u^. 
jppe {fee pbte zfj^ p. ffOr coL i)* Particiilar attention is paid to the 
^ritif^ pra£liied in the northern parts of iScotland and in htlmd^ and {t^ 
neral fpecicaens^ of MSS. in the Gaelic and Iberno-Celtic langua^ arr 
given, (fee p. 115, pL xxii).. Our readers^ are referred to the work^ foi.- 
the accounts givei^ of the writing which was pradifed iu other patti a£* 
£4irope, fH>m the earlicft times, till the iiiventioaof Printiiig>. 

The (ixth chapter treats of the writing of the Chin£sj£,, aiid.oC various 
CHAaAcnSiRS audLxT£RAK¥ SiGj^s, ufed bath by the ancients asd^ mo- 
dems, £»r brevity, expedition,, or fecrecy. The iz£i^ whici; zpg^t m 
^ courfe of this chapter, fully confirca the dodrine laid down in the fe« 
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. cond and fourth chapters j that all maririvbattver arefgni/icMt iy cdmpalf^ 
and that Letters do not derive their powers Jrom ibeir fonm^ but from 
thc/ottnds witch men have agreed to Mnnex to them. 

The Teventh chapter treats of Numerals^ and of Numeral CbaraSlert^ 
.which were probably ufed before letters. 

The eighth chapter treats of the Uhrarii^ Notarii^ and Antiquar^ 
among the Ancients : of Paintings and Ornaments : of the materials for 
writing upon : of In/lruments for writing with : and fome account of 
Inks both ancient and modem. 

The ninth chapter contains fome account of the Origin and Progrefs of 
Printing. 

Some of the drawings from whence the engravings in the follow- 
ing work are taken , were done at the expence of Edwaed ^EoA 
of Oxford, under the dire£tion of the learned Do£lor Hickes, and 
Mr. Humphrey Wanlsv, librarian to the Earl, and a perfen weU 
▼erfed in ancient MSS. Thefe drawings were purchafed at the fale of 
the MSS.'of the late James West, Efq. and arc now in my library, 
but by ^r the greatefl part I fcle^ed from original manuforipts, -char* 
ters, and other ancient documents. 

In an undertaking of this general nature, fomeincorreA works have 
neceflarily been referred to; and amongft others, the Englifh Univerfsd 
Hifl:ory„ feveral parts of which are well compiled, and from the moft 
'authentic materials. The fadts, which i have ftated, are derived from 
fuch authors only, as in my judgment appeared to deferve credit, efpe^ 
cially in the inftances where I have had recourfo to them. Some er» 
rors have been made by the tranfcribers, and others by the correct 
tors of the prefs ; but it is hoped that the principal of them are cor- 
rcfted in the Appendix. My thanks are due to feveral of the Officers 
in the BritKh Mufeum, who have kindly affifted me in fearching af-* 
ter manufcripts, and printed books, relative to the fubjeft of my in- 
quiry. To the Reverend Mr. Price, Keeper of the Bodleian library, 
at Oxford, I am indebted for Drawings from feveral ancient manu- 
fcripts preferved in that invaluable repofitory. The late Rev. Mr. 
Tyson, and the Rev. Mr. Nasmith, of Corpus-Chrifti College, in 
Cambridge, furnilhed me with Drawings of feveral ancient and-curi* 



ous Manufcripts in that library* I am happy to acknowledge my 
obligations to the Rev. Mr, Owen Manning, of Godelming, for the 
afliftance I have received from him ; and to my friend John Topham, of 
Gray*s Inn, Efq. for his kind officesi To the Reverend Mr. Mac- 
Iaoan, of Blair, in Athol ; to Mr. Stuart, of Killin, Perthfhire ; 
and to Colonel Vallancey> 1 am indebted for the tranflations of the 
ipecimens which I have given of Scotch and Iriih Manufcripts. To 
the Rev. Mr. Johnston for the tranflations of thofe in the Iflandic 
language ; and to feveral other learned and ingenious Gentlemen, as well 
Natives as Foreigners, from whofe kind aHiilaace much information has 
been acquired^ 
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C H A P. I. 

Cf Speech — Of the Origin of HiereglypUcs — Of thdf 
udiffermt kinds ^"^Wfroglypbics ttmnwn u -all anchUized 
Nations* ' - '" ■ . ; . 

THE ddireef commumcatitig ideas, feem3 to be implanted Ift 
• eveky human breaft. The two 'molt ttfual methods of gratifying 
thb 6elire, ar^, by founds addrefled to the ear ; or, by 
reprefentations or marks ei^iibited to the eycj or, in other words^ 
l;>Yjpeecb and writings Hie firfl method was rendered mote complete 
by the invention of the fecond, becaufe it opened a door for the 
commi^nicAnon of ideas tluoiigh the fenfe of Jlgbt as well as tiiat 
of bearing. Speech may be confider^ as the fubilancei and wilting^ 
as the fhadow which foUowed it.— Thefe remarics may be iUuftrated, 
by dating a few oblervations concerning the former^ which will 
naturally lead us to the origin of the latter. 

One of the greateft advantages wh^ch we polTefs is diat of Jpeecb, or 
<he power of expreiHng the conceptions of the mind by ^arliadat^ 

6 founds. 
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Jbundt, By this faculty we are capaUe of ibdal intercourfe, of en)o^^ 
the endearments of ^endihip ^ tjbe communications of ^n^om. 
Without language, we ihould have been fditary in the midft of 
crowds } excluded from every kind <^ knowledge but what fell under 
our immediate no^c^J, ^^ ftouM ha^ beenvOjMifcied to duH zpi^ 
tedious efforts <n intimating our deiir^ by figns and geltures :^in ihort>. 
vrithout^ff^ we fhould fcarcely have been rational beings*. 

Two things are eiTential to fpeicb.% namely,, mental conceptuns, and 
founds articulate. The former are, by far, the moft excellent, becaufe^ 
they ori^nate in» and appertain to, the mindi ^ereas^ the latter are- 
nodiing more than the oper^uxis of certain, organs of the'^<^. 

The learned and ingenious author of Herihes (i"), with great Arengthi 
of argument, Ihews, that language is founded in compaS, and not 
in nature. His friend, LorA. MQn u Ti aaa aj with fflcat learning and' 
ingenuity, fiipports the fame opinion, and infifts that language b 
not natural to man; but, that it b acquired: and^ in die courfe of 
his reflections^ he adduces the* optniiXTS not only of heathen: 
philoibphers, poets and hiftorians^ but of chriftian di^dnes botht 
tocient and modern (^). 

Though language, as^ it i& gencFaUy con&S^nd by girammarians, ia 
a work of art j yet it is ewdent that vocal founds are founded in. 
nature', and man would vary thofe founds, as impelled by his- 
p$f5on?, oi; \irfic4 by his. neccflities. T^ V^^qk qf the. wgans of. 
speech ytmy^ produce articulatp vo^cfs,. which arPTW^uliar to tty: hufpan. 
f^iqs J vpcal founds, e?pre0iyp of oinotioas, b»ng. natvu^ fo brutes. 
9$ well a^ to me^. Tl^e^ articulate voices are t^ ^^ fi4v2poe& toward^ 



/i] Se( dermes, by J^bs Hakkii, Efq. 

(a) This aptlpr is of opii)ioo that 
mankind topk the ^ints o^ tl^e moft ufefiil 
arts from the brute' creation, " for,** Talth 
\i^ ^ it nuiy be' true th^t men firft lwp<4 
«^ to l^uiU fyom the fvfallow i ^rpm the 
•* fpider, to weave 5 and from the birds, to 
•• fing/'— SeeMouNTBODDOontheOripn 
«zyl Progrefs of Language) booki i and ii, 
ft W W4 37$* 



bookiii, p. 314, 327. 

*^ The &ft wprdf of mfn» hte their firft 
** ideas,'^ ^*th Mr. Harris, ** had an 
*^ immediate reference ta' fenfiUe ofajeAs^ 
^* tndi m afiertiioei, whm oka hwv^ to 
^} dilcover with their intciPeds^ thef took 
*^ thofe wordi which they Ibund already 
" made, and dansferred them, by metaphor^ 
«« to intdk an af cooceptioitt."-— Hermes^ 
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^ foimatioii of a kngoage. The htimati ofgah^ are not, Ijlke thibfe 
of moft brutes>» confined to a paiticula^ ^eicted of fduhd $< hut, as 
mctA aire capaUe <tf ksutikig to' imitate ihe fevehlTounds of the brute' 
<iKs£6n, by that mdand they aeqiiirie^ ^ greater variety of founds thaii 
oth^ animalsi It is mdent that children learn to fpeaft b^ imitation ; . 
ihty acquiro articulate founds' before they comprehend the idiias of 
which thofe founds are' fignificaht. 

It would h6 ^grefling ftotri the fubjefil immediately' before iis, to j&y 
more at prefeht concerning the nature 6f fpeech, or aiiMIe Im^zge*,' 
our enquiry being into the origin of vi^le or wr///^ krigu&ije.^ ^ 

It is obvious that men would foon difcover the diffiSfulty oF conveying 
ne^ ideis 1^ fctaiicfe alone; for, asMr. Harris dbferves(3), ** th^ferifes- 
** nev^r ekceed their natural limits; the eye perceives^ no' founds: the" 
^^* ear perceives ho figures nor colours/' thereforelt- became neceflaiy to' 
call inthe affiftanfceof the ^e whdre the ear'albrie was infdfHcieht. 

We fhall prefently demonftrate that nieui eVdn in thdr moft ■ 
ilnciyilifed fliatiB, difplay d /acuity vf imitation (4), which enables them 
t& delineate" otjeftsi and communicate informadbn' by rude pictures or 
reprefentations. — Fot example, a man who had tten a ftrange ahimali* 
p3ant, or any other new ol^e^, for which he wanted a name^^ would 
havfe been almoft mechanicaUy led to illuftratehis defcriptibn hy Jignsi' 
and, if they were not readily comprehended, by- a rude delineation in* 
the fand, on the bark of a tree, on a flate, or a bone, or on fuch^ 
iraaterials atf firft pirefented themfeives : thefe bdnghanded about, naturally 
fuggefted tlte hint of ufing thii method of conveying intelligence to a 
4fiftant friend; The eicercife of this faculty of imitation, fo eminently 
confpicuous in the human fpecies, will be fouiid, on an accurate- 
tnveffij^tibn, to have been common to all nations, and perhapjf^ 
coev^ with the fiHt: fodeties or communities of mankind. 

It is n6t probable that'the art oi piffure-^riting was brouglit to any' 
degrw of perfeftion by one man or nation, or even by one generation ; 
Ibut vm gradually improved and extended, by the fucceflivc hands of 
individuals, in the fodeties through which it pafTedj and that more 

(3) Hermes, p. 334. 

(4} Aristotle fays, man is HitmoK imitativi of all animalsi 
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Specimens of Mexican painting have been given by Ptmot^il^8 in' 
fixty-^fix plates. His woikJs divided into three parts. The firft>c6ntainar 
the hiftory oftbe MooGan cnqMne^^nnckr its ten mcmarchs : The fecdnd^ 
i£ a tribute-roM^ repfeienting what each ccmquired town psud into the^ 
royal tre^iyi and the third is a code of their inititutiobs^ civil/. 
political and military (5). Another fpecimen' of Mexican paintmg has^ 
been puhliibed, in thirty-two plates, 1^ the prefent ardibUhop ol^ 
Toledo. To all thele is anniexed a full explanation of what the*%ures' 
wcKie Intended toreprefent y which* was obtained by the Spaniards fronr 
Indians well acquainted with their own axts. The ftile of painting in» 
aH thefe is the lame ; and they may be juftly^ confidered as the- mofic 
curious monuments of art^ brought- from the new: woi4d (6)^ 



($} The origmals aro in th« Bodkiaa 
library' at Oxford, No. 3134, among Mr. 
Seldsn's M. S. S« IntheiknaeiibnDy, Na. 
a&58, is a book of. Mexican hieroglyphics 
painted upon thick fkins,. which are covered, 
with a chalky compofitton, and folded^ in 
ei^en foMs^ No. 3 1 s ^^ is a-bootof Mexican 
hieroglyphics painted u|Mm fimilar fkUisi 
and folded in. ten folds. No. 3207, is a roll, 
containing Mexican hieroglyphics, painted 
on bark. Thefe paintings are highly worthy 
the attention of the corioufi. 
. (6) Upon an attentive infpe^oa. of the. 
plates above-mentioned,' we may pbferve fome 
approach to tht plain or fimple hierogryphic, . 
where fome prmcipai* part or circumftance of* 
the fubjed, is made to (land for the whole* la . 
the annals publiflied by Purchas, the towns - 
conquered by each monarch are * uniformly 
reprefented, in the'fame manner, by the rudi 
ddinration 0/4! bmfi \ but, in order to point out * 
the particular towns, which fubmitted to their 
viAorious arms, peculiar, emblems^ fome- 
times 4lalural^objeA8, Jind fometimes artificial* 
^ures are employed. In the. Tribute-roll, , 
ppblifhed by the archbifhop of Toledo^ thcr 
bmfe^ which was properly iht ^piQun of tig, 
iowfif is omitted.; and the emblem alone is. 
employ4d to reprefent it. The Mexicans feem 
even . to have . made . fome . advances > beyond- 



this, towards the ufe of the.4BOfc/f«n7/iV# ani' 
fanciful bierogfypiic. In* ordcfr to defcribe a * 
monarch" who had enlarged his dommiont by^ 
force, of armsjc they paisted a taiict, > oma^^ 
mented with darts, and placed i^ between, 
him and* thofe townsiwhigh bb had fubdued.* 
But it 19 only in oneinftance,' th^Tiotatibn of 
numbers, that, we di(carA^y attc;pipt tcv 
exhibit ideas which*^had> no corporeal form*. 
The Mexicans had invented 'anificial marks, . 
or Jigns ' of invention-^ for this t purpofe : bjr • 
means ' of^ thefe^ xhsj computed the years^ 
of their kings reigns, as well as the amounts 
of tribute to be paid into the royal treafury :, 
the figure of a circle, reprefentedaunit;- 
and, in fmali numbers^ the computation V^as - 
made . by xepeatin^ jt. Latger numbers wcro. 
expreficd by a peculiar mark> and they had 
fuch as denoted all integral nuitbers, from* 
twenty ta eight thouland • The /hort dumtioa, 
of their empire prevented4he Mexicans irom - 
advancing farther in that longcourfe, .which 
conduAs men, fi^m the labbur of dilitte* 
atingf^Ttzi x>bjq£b, >to the^fimpHcity and eafoc 
of alpbabetit writingp Their records, not-- 
withftanding. fixne dawn of fuch ideas as . 
might have. led to a more p^rfefk^ftilc, caa^ 
bejconfidered as nothing, more than a fp^i^s^ 
of pi^hire «» writing, . fot far impravedy as to* 
mark.tbeir fupcriority over the lavage tribes 



Cffd%ftMI]iroix, tod feven^ other trarellcrs tefttfy, that tiu«^ land of 
wn6ii|^af m^r pamtiDg, was nfed by the^Nortb Amcncan Lidiaiu, ta 

6iepd9« The£uae;]dnd.Qf diamders.were'fbiindby S'flkAiuBMBERO' 
upo)) atifftfoclis in SiheruL; and the Mithor of the hodi^ Entitled, De vet* 
Hi. Jhmi .&eyfk. p. 1 5, mentions certain innkaepers- in-Hungary» who ufcd' 
hierog)^yphic, jjeprefentadons, not only to ke^ their accoums, but t» 
>defc|ibf thck f^tors^; fi> that, if one.'waa ^ foUiert they' drew a rode' 
MxaA-.fd fitwdi. io%z.fmitb or mrpeater, a- hammer or>an-««j and* ifar 
carter 9 a w6ij^« 

Tke inhabitants of ^ Frieiully Iflaods,. vifited by Captain Cooc^ 
in 17791. make a great number of rude, figures, to reprdCent their* 
deities. Captwi King, who accompanied Captain Cook on his laft 
expedition, brought from one of thefe iflands a piece- of cloth^ made, 
•of bark, on which feveral rude reprefentatioos, of men^ birds» and 
omammts of drefs» are de[»€led« Bfifidet thefe, there are fome 
idelineations^ which have the appearance of arbitrary marks. 

This doth is divided inta twenty^three compartments i in one of 
which^ near the centre, is a rude figure, larger th^n the reft^ perhaps 
of fome deity, having a bird (landing upon each hand : that on the 
i%ht hand,, appears to be addreffing itfelf to his ear. This figure i& 
iurrpunded by three fmaller ones, which may be intended as minifters; 
or attendants* The great figure is much in the fHle of the Mexican 
iiieroglyphic paindngs at Oxford {j). 

The Egy^ians undoubtedly carried this art to its greateft extenti 
and this is one reafon, why they have been generally confidered as the 
inventors of it i every Ipecies of hieroglyphics being recorded in their 
liiflory. 

JHkroghfpha writings ftriftly fo called, is a fimple reprefentation^ or 
mere picture. The abridgements afterwards introduced may be: divided 
into three kinds. 

of Nofth America ; but ftffl fo defeare, as be ranked among poKflied nations. Sec Dr.* 

to prote that they had not proceeded for Robertson's Hift. of Aaierica, vol. ii, p. 286, 

teyond the ftrftilagey in that progreft which and note $4^ p. 472— 4S2. 
siittft \m compleatedj before any people can' ii) This cloth is now in my poflefEon. ' 



^nM^. I. 



oif ^air/iv-a- 
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%i drder tafigni^ a bMtk^ two luuids ^vrere ^kifineatedj <mlt baS4lAg a 
%ow^ another a (hitldi « tundit, or popular iRftifipei%<m» . was expreflb^ 
by ant armed man ^sailing attows ; and a iiege, by a &aliiig4add«. Ttas 
may be (Hied a^'^ir^ ebaraShri, or, as die late bifhop of . Glouceller 
tsXh it, ** a CHiielogic Hiero^ypWc.'* 

• The Second, and more artificial mcAod of emfraSftonp wa*, by 
'potting the inurnment for the /*Ar^ /{/^. Thus, an eye in the clouds^ 
OP enunehdy placed, was defigned to rejpr«fent God's omniiaenice, as 
perceiving all things j an eye and fceptre, to reprdfent a king j and a 
^ip and pilot, t^ Governor o£ the univerfe* This may be called the 
^^ropical Hieroglyphic. 

The Third, and ftill more artificial method' of abrWjiingpifhire^ 
writing,' was, by Converfion^ or making one thing ftand for^ or. reprcfent 
another: For example, the Bull Apis ftood for OfiriS, arid not the 
f^Bure or image of Ofiris (,8)^ This. hath, been denominated ^be 
Symbolic Hieroglyphic (9) • 

This, and the enormous bulk of the pidhire volumes^ produced Vb 
ftirther' change* in' writing ; the figures were totally, rejefted ; and, in 
4hetrroom, tthzvct arbitrary marks were inftituted, exprcfling not only 
^ble ol:9e6ts, but mental conceptions^ Thefe of necefiity muil be 
exceedingly numerous, as is the cafein the Chinefe writings,. in which 
fome authors have afierted, thev could>ftilL trace out the remains of 
the pifture charaftec^. 



(8) Some authors have (Slid, That, atfifft; 
fymbols had rome quaint refemblance of, or 
analogy to, what they reprefented. Thus, 
among the. Egyptians, a cat ftood for the 
mwi ; becaufe the Egyptians held, that the 
pupil of her eye was enlarged at the. full 
moon, and ^^ras contraded and dimini(hed 
during its decreafie: h f$rpint' rcprefenttd 
the divim naiurt, on account of its greajt 
vigour and fpirit, its long age aiui ]rc^ 
virefcence. 

(9) That thefe improvements- are not 
imaginary, is proved fe>m a firagment of 
S;&NCHpNiATH0, fff&Pftd by EusEBius^ ire<i 



cording, ^' That Taautvs, having hnitatef^ 
*^ OuRAiius*s art of pidure^writmg, drtw*^ 
^^ the portraits of tbs gods Cranusi Dagon^. 
^^ and the reft; and delineated thei facitd 
** clteadera, wbidi farmed the^ elements- 
<^ of this kind of writing* For CrOnui, 
*' particularijs he imagined the fymbols 0f 
^^ royalty: foureyes) two before^ and two 
^^ behind, of which two were clofed in 
/^ fbimbcr; aad on his (hoiilders^ four 
*^ * wingS) two ftretched out, as ia the aft of 
** flying ; and two contiaAed, at incitpoAw 
«< The firft fymbd figniiSedt that Groflug 
tt watched though he^eppfed, and repofed 

^ ll^ugh 
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^ ^ The late learned biihop &{ GloQcefter, in his Divine Lcg^n of 
.;Mo8£8 (i ), obfei-ves, that ail the barbarous iiadons upon earth, befone tbe 
onvmtion or introdu3ion of letters, made ufe of hiopogly^^bics or 
iigns/ to record thdr meaning. Such a general concurrence in the 
•riiethod of prefeiving events, cbiild never be the ctkSt of chance, 
imitation, or partial purpoies i but muft needs be efteemed the uniform 
xroice of nature, fpeaking to the AsA mde «onc^lions of manldnds 
^* for,'' adds this learned prelate, *^ not only the Chinefe of the eaft, 
^^ the Mexicans of the weft, and the Egyptians of the ibuth, but the 
<« Scythians Ukewife of the north, as well as thoie intermediate 
^ inhabitants ^f the earth, the Indians, Phenidant , Ethiopiani^ 
*^^ Etrufcans, &c« all ufed the fame way of wnting, by picture and 
^* hieroglyphic/' 

We (hall difmifs (the prefent chapter^ by endeavouring to imprels 
4he minds of our Readers with a diftinftion which will be found to 
i)e of great importance in the preient enquiry i namely, the difference 
ibetwcen amiiatwe charaSlers andfymhotic or arbitrary marks. 

" Every medium," lays Mr. Hakris, in his Hermes, p. 33 1, *• through 
^* which we exhibit any thing to another's contemplation, is dther 
^^ derived {rpm natural attriiutfs^ and then it is an Imitation 1 or 
^^ elfeirom accidents quite arbitrary^ and then it is a Symbol/' The 
ibrmeo we may truly Xay, dedves its origin from that imitative 



•* (hough he watched. The fccona fymbdl 
-^^ of the wings, fignifiedy in like manner, 
"^^ that, even when flationed, Jie flew about } 
^^ and, when flying, he yet remainefl Ra* 
••* ttoned* To each of the other gods, he 
^ gave two wings -on their Shoulders; as the 
••* fatcQites of Cronus inWs excurfions, who 
^* had 'likewife 4wo wii^s on his head, to 
^* denote the two prindples of the mind, 
*•' reafon and paflion/'— Here wc fee that 
Our ANUS pradifed a kind of piefure^writing^ 
4which Ti\^UTUS afterwards improved. 

Taawtus, or Thovh, was the Mercury, 
iOn which name and family all the inventions 
iof 4he .various kinds of writing, were very 
iibcraUy^ieflowcdi ihat hen: mentioned as 



the improvement of Taaittus, being the 
very hieroglyphiei a1>ove ddcribed s and that 
as before praftifed by Ouij%nus, the iamo 
with the iimple American paintings. 
. Such then was the ancient Egyptian biirtm 
gfypbU J and this the fecond mode of invea* 
tion for recording mens anions, not as 
iiithcrto thought a device of choice for fecrefy, 
but an expedient from neceflity for genen] 
ufe. f n procefs of time, their rymT>o1s and 
delineations, turning on tlie Icaft obvious, 
or even perhaps on imaginary properties of 
the animal or thing reprefented, either to form 
or conftrue this, required no fmall degree of 
learning and ingenuity, 
(j) Vol iiij p, 97 to 305, 

faculty 
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faculty which is £o confpicuous ia the human fpecies ; the latter is 
founded in neceffity or convemencc, and l^eccMxi6s fignificant by compa£t: 
the one hath only an immediate reference to fenfible objects, which 
prefent themlelveato the fight i the other te mental conceptions: in 
ihort, the former is applicable to hieroglyphic reprefentations ; the 
latter comprehends £fmbok and marks for foundsy figni^cant of ide^ 
Hence we may conclude, that all reprefentations, marks or chara£l;ers, 
wluch were ever ufed, by any nation or people, muft have been either 
imitative ox fymbolic {z)^ 



(l) Ami^ Jft t) OMOinMA TV rrMBOAOY, 
A &EFRB8BirrATI01f fr llE8BMBlbAlK:S 

4^ff€ri/rtm4 SYMBOIf /^ ^ mmb di tkt r$fm^ 
blcmci aims^ as far as poffiiU^ t$ nprefgnt tbi 
' fiery nature afthe things nor is it in mr power t$ 
Jhift er vary it: but a avMBOL #r sigk, is 
Wbrily m 0tr own^p$mr^ ^ iipin^Jing\i fir 



its emjlenee en cur imapnatlon^ Ammon. in &>• 
ie Jnterp. p. 17, *• 

The above is the meaning we annex to the 
mord^mMj the pnnciptl u^ of words being 
to explain things ; bm the great Lord Bacom 
truly obfcrves, ** That the firft diftemper of 
^ learning is, when men (hidy wokds and not 
•* iiATTiR." §HAW*» Bacon, vol. i> p. a j# 
This ODceUent writer was fo ftrongly impreC- 
led with this fentiment, that he makes the 
fame obfervatioa in diflfeFeat parts of 
workt^ 
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CHAP. II. 

Of the ORIGIN of LETTERS. 

F'ariefy of Opinions on this SubjeB^^ Aipbabetic Writing not 

Jirft communicated to Mos£S» nor of Divine Original--^ 

General RefieEiions — Progrefs of the Human Mind towards. 

the Invention of an Alphabet — How accomplijbed •^^ Of 

the Compojition and Notation of Language, 

THE art of drawing ideas into vifion, or of exhibiting the con- 
ceptions of the mind by legible charafters, may juftly be deemed 
the nobleft and moft beneficial invention of which human ingenuity 
can boaft : an invention which hath contribatcd more than all others to 
the improvement of mankinJ. 

The fubje^St of this chapter hath engaged the attention, and perplexed 
the fagacity, of many able and judicious perfons for many centuries : 
fome of the moft refpeftable writers have reafoned upon erroneous 
principles, and, by their works, have obfcured the true path wluch 
might have led to thedifcovery of Letters* MonfieurFouRMONT, Bifhop 
Warburton, and Monfieur Gebelln, have endeavoured to fhew, 
that alphabets were originally made up of hieroglyphic chara6ters ; but 
it will prefently appear, that the letters of an alphabet were eflcntially 
different, from the chara£teriftic marks deduced from hieroglyphics, 
which laft are marks for things and ideas, in the fame manner as the 
ancient and modem charafters of the Chinefe ; whereas the former 
are only marks for founds > and, though we fhould aUow it an eafy 
tranfition, from the Egyptian hieroglyphics, to the charafteriftic marks 
of the Chinefe, which have been demonftrated by Do Halde and 
others to be perfeftly hieroglyphic, yet, it doth not follow, that the 
invention of an alphabet muft naturally fucceed thefe marks. It is true,, 
there is a fufficient refemblance between the Mexican pifture-writing, 
the Egyptian hieroglyphics, and the Chinefe charafters; but thefe are 

foreign 
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foreign to alphabetic Ictto-s, and, in reality, do not bear the Icafl: 
relation to them. 

The hieroglyphic characters of the Chinefe, which are very 
fiumerous, are in their nature imitative, and do not combine into 
words, like arbitrary marks for founds or letters, which are very 
few, and are of a fymb6lic nature^ We fhall fhew, that thefe authoi*s, 
whofe learning and ingenuity intitle them to the higheft relpeft, and 
whofe writings have fumifhed tnany ufeful hints towards the dilcovery 
of alphabetic charadlers, have not fiUed up the great chafm betwcSen 
pi6hire-writing and letters, which, though the moft difficult, was 
the moft neceffary tiling for them to have done, before they could 
attempt to account for the formation of an alphabet. We ihall 
demonftrate, that letters do not derive their ^Me;^^ from Xh€iv forms, and 
that originally their forms intirely depended on the fancy or will of thofe 
who made them.(i). — Other writers who have confidered this difficult 
iiibjef):, have freely confeflbd that it was above their compreheniion (2). 

Many learned men have fuppofed that the alphabet was of divine 
crigini and ieveral writers have afferted^ that letters were firft 
communicated to Moses by God himfelf (3) s whilft others have 
contended^ that the Decalogue was the firft alphabetic writing. 

It is liighly proper for us to enquire how far thefe opinions are well 
founded; for, if they can be fupported, there is an end of our purfuit; 
l>ut if it ihaU af^ear that they are warranted neither by rtafott 
nor by fcripture, we fhall be at full liberty to purfue our enquiry ; 
for the fatisfaftion therefore of thofe who have adopted thefe opmions, 
it is incumbent on us to have recourfe to the Holy Scriptures themfelves* 



( I ) See Monf. Four mont's Refledions crit. 
fur les Hift. des Anc. Peuple, torn, ii, a Paris 

lyjj. The Divine Lcgarion of Mosss^ by 

the late Dr. Warburton, bifhop of Glou- 
cefter, vol. iii, p. 121. Monf/ Gebblin's 
Monde Primitif, vol. iii, Paris, 1775. 

(a) Mr. Wise's Eflay on the Origin of 
the Language and Letters of Europe, p. 9a, 
93. See Univerfal Hiftory, vol. xx, p. 18, 
fu H. 

(3) Of thefe opinions were St. Cyril, 



Clement of Alexandria, Ecsebixts, and 
Isidore of Seville, amongft the fathers ; and 
Mr. Bryant, Mr. Costard> Mr. Windar, 
with many others, among the moderns. See 
St. Cyril againft Julian, book viii ; Cle« 
MENT of Alex, book i, ftromat. cap. aj ; 
EusEB. Preparat. Evang. lib. ix, cap. 7} 
Isidore, Origin, lib. i, cap. 3 ; Mr. Bry- 
ant*s Ancient Mythology ; Mr. Costard's 
Letter to Mr. H alhbd y and Mr. Wind ar's 
Eflay on Knowledge. 
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The firft mention of writing recorded in Scriptttre, will be found 
Exodus xvii, v. 145 ** Jndtbe LoiLD /aid unto Mo8BS> ff^rite (4) tJbi^ 

for a memorialy in a book\ and rebearfe it in the ears (f Joshua;. 

for I will utterly put out the remembrance of Auali^k from undef^ 
^* Heaven^ This command was givea immediately alter the defeat 
of the Amalekites near Horeb^ and before the arrival of the Ifcaelitet* 
at Mount Sind. 

It is obfervable, that there is not the kaft hint to indbce us to believ6^ 
that writing was then newly invented v on the contrary, we may 
conclude, that Moses underfbood what was meant by writing in a book y, 
otherwife God would have inftrufted him, da he had done Noah iii; 
building the ark (5) ; for he would nc* have been commanded to* 
write in a booky if he had been ignorant of the art of writing r but 
Moses expreffed no difficulty of comprehenfion,, when he recdved thiS' 
command. We alfo find that Mqsil^ wrote all the words and all the 
judgments of the Lord, attained in the twenty^-firfl and the twe 
following chapters of die book of Exodus^ before the two written: 
tables of ftone were even fo much as promifed (6)4 The ddivery of the 
tables is not mentioned till the eighteenth verfe of the thirty-&ft chapter, 
after God had made an end of communing with him upon the mount (7); 
tiiough the ten commandments were pronuilgated immediately after his 
third defcent. 

It is obfervable, that MoaES no where mentions that the alphabet: 
was a new thing in his time^ much lefs.that he was the inventor of it ;, 



(4) The Hebrew word is Dfla, which 
word 18 generally ufed for drawing letters or 
litftfal cbaraders } to wriii \ Exod. xxiv, v. 4; 
■nd chap, xxxiv, v. iS.— See Parkhurst's 
Lexicon. 

(5) Gen. vi, ver. 14, 15, \6. 
(7) The different times of Moses's afcending and defcending the Mount are diftingviiihed 

in the following pai&ges. 



{fo) *^ And Mos£S %vr$U all the words of 
** the Lord,"&c. Exod. xxiv, v. 4. ** And. 
*' he took the book* of the covenant,, and > 
** read it in the audience of the people; and* 
*' they faid, AH that the Lord hath fatd we 
** will do» and be obedient.." Ibid. v. 7. 



Firft afant. ' 
Exod. xix> V. 3« 

Ftrji defcent. 
Exod. xiX| V, /• 



Second afient. 
Exod. xix, V. 8. 

Second defcent. 
Exod. zixj V. 14. 



Third afcent. 
Exod. XIX, V. aow 

Third defcent. 
Exod. xiXj V. 95. 



Fourth afant. 
Exod. xxiv, V. i3« 

Fourth defcent. 
Exod. xxxii, v. 15. 

on 
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#n the contrary, hei^aks of the art o£ writing, as^ a thing well known, 
and in £uniliar uie; for, Exodas xxviu, Vv 21, he iayi, ^ And the 
*• ftoncs fliaU be with the names rf the children cS ifraeU Tw:ei.v!e i, 
•* according to their names, Uke the engravings of a ^^ef^ everyone witli 
•* his name, fhallthey be, according to the twdve tribes/' And again^ 
V. 36, •* And thou (halt make a plate of jHire gold, and grave upon it^ 
•* like \ht engra^dngs of a fignet, holiness to thx Lord/* Can.* 
language be more expreffive? Would it not be abfurd tx> deny that 
this fentence muft have been in words and letters I" But writing wa^^ 
known and praftifed by the people in general im the time of Mosbs> as< 
appears from the following texts, Deut. chap^ viv v; 9^ chap, xi, v. 20; 
chap.xvii, v. i8; chap, xxiv^ v. i ; chap, xxvii^ v. 3, 8. By this laft 
text, the people are commanded to write the law on ftones^j and it is^ 
obfervable, that fome of the above texts, relate to tranfaCtiwis /rm wj^ 
to tfie delivery of the law at Mount Sinai. 

If M06ES had been tha inventor o£ the alphabet, or received letterd^ 
from God, which till then had been unknown to the Ifraelites,; it would 
have been well worthy of Ins underftanding, and very fuitable to his 
character, to have expldned to them the nature andufe of this invaluable 
art which Gon had commimicated to him : and may we not naturally, 
fuppofe, that he would have faid, when he dire£ted the workmen t^ 
engrave names and fentences on ftones and gold (8), " And in thefe 
*^ engravings you fhall ufe the alphabetic charafters which God hatb 
** commumcated to me, or which I have now invented, and taught you 
«* the ufe of?'* But the truth is, he refers them to a model in familiar 
ufe, •* liJte the engravings of a Jignety iot the ancient people of the 
eaft, engraved names and fentences on their feals, in ^e fiune manner 
as is now pra6tifed by the great lama of Tartary, the princes in India>. 
the emperor of Conflantinople, and his fubordinate rulers (.9)11 



(S) See more texts* on this fabjeA in 
Genefis, chap, xxviii, veries 9, 10, ii; and 
chap, xxxix^ v. 30 ; Deut. chap, xxviii, ▼. 58 
and 61 ; and chap. xxix» 

(9) Puny, lib. xxxii, chap, i, informs us, 
|]ut the Oriental nations,. and the Egyptians, 



made ufb- of letters only upon their fignets. 
The induftrious authors of the Nou?eaa 
Trait^de Diplomatique, (vol. iv, p. 7^), lay. 
That the ancient kings of Perfia^ and the 
Turkifli emperors did the like. The learned 
abbot of Claraval, Monfieur du Pin, in his 

Univerfal 
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If this art had been a new difcovery in his lime, he would probably 
liave commemorated it, as wdl as the other inventions of muftc, dec. % 
nor is there any reafon to fuppoTe, that God was the immediate revealer 
of the art; for Moses could never have omitted to have recorded the 
liiftory of fo important a circumftance, as the memory of it would have 
been one of the ftrongeft barriers againft idolatry. 

It is incumbent on us to mention, that feveral relpcftable prophane 
autiiors, attribute the difcovery of letters to the gods, or to fome divine 
man. Plato delivers his fentiments very plainly ( i ) upon this fubjeft, 

E^iiJV <puvlu iiFU^w KKTivo^a-iv jm t$c Biog uii j^ Qtoc Av^^uTr&^m 

The fame author, in his Phsedrus^ makes the god ^beutb or Mercury^ 
the inventor of letters. Diodoeus Sijculus tells us, that Mercury 
invented the firft charafters of writing, and taught men the rudiments 
of aftronomy(2): and Cicero^ in his Tufc.Queft. lib. i, delivers his 
opinion upon this fubjefl in the following words: ^^ Quid ilia vis, quae 
•* tandem eft, quae inveftigat occulta i — aut qui fonos vocis, qui infiniti 
*• videbantiir, panels literarum notis tcrminavit? — Pbilofopbia ven^ 
omnium mater artium^ ^id efi aliud, nifi^ ut Plato aity donum^ ut 
ego inventum DeorumT* The fame author, in his Natura Deorum^ 
lib. iii, fays, .that He;rmes or the fifth Mercury, whom the Egyptians 
<alled Thoth, firft communicated letters to that people. The Gentoos 
afiirm, that letters were communicated to their anceftors by the fupreme 
beings whom they call Brahma (3). 

Although, from thefe authorities, we may infer that the art of writing 
is of great antiquity, yet they discover to us that the ancients had very 
imperfect ideas of its true origin ; for Plato fays (4), that fome^ when 
ibey could not unravel a difficulty ^ brougbt down a god^ as in a macbine, to 
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ITnlverTal Hiftoriol Library, p. 21, fupports 
thefe authorities; and adds, that there is an 
infinite number of ancient and modern ftones 
thus engraven, which were ufed for fignets. 
That fignets were ufed by the Hebrews, before 
|hey went into Egypt, we learn from Gen. 
chap, xxxviii, v. i8, where it appears, that 
JuDAH gave Til AMAR his figoet, &c. : and 



it is reafonable to fuppofe, that this fignet 
was fimilar to thofe ufed by the Ifraelites, and 
the other neighbouring nations. 

(i) See vd. ii, p. iS; edit. Serran^ 

(a) Lib^ i, feSt. i. 

(3) See Mr. Halh£d*s preface to this 
Gentoo Laws. 

{4) Sec the Cratylis^lit Fife. p. tgu 
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cttf the knot: and the learned bifhop of Glonc^ier obienres, that the 
ancients gave nothing to the gods, of whofe originsd they had my 
records; but where the memory of the invention was 1(^» as of 
feed com, wine, writing, civil fociety, &c. the gods feized the 
property, by that kind of right which gives ftrays to the lord of the 
manor (5). 

The holy fcriptures having left this fulgedt open to inveftigation, and 
the prophane writers having given us nothing fatisfaftory upon it, we 
are at liberty to purfue our inquiry into the origin of letters ; but, in order 
to qualify ourfdves for this talk, it may be proper to enter into s 
philofophical contemplation of the nature of letters, and of their 
powers, which will beft enable us to difcover the true origin of their 
invention* 

A little refleftion will difcover, that men in thdr rude uncultivated ftate^ 
had neither leifiire, inclination, nor inducement, to cultivate the powers 
of the mind to a degree fufficient for the formation of an alphabet ; but 
when a people arrived at fuch a ftate of civiHzation, as required them to 
reprefent the conceptions of the mind which had no corporeal forms, 
NECESSITY, the mother of invention, would occaiion further exertions 
of the human faculties, and would urge fuch a people to find out a more 
expeditious manner of tranfa^&ig their bufinefs, and of recording their 
events, than by piUure-writing i for the impofiibility of conveying a 
variety of intellefhial and metaphyfical ideas, and of x^KkxAmg founds 
by the emblematic mode of writing, would naturally occur, and therefore 
the neceflity of feeking out fome odier that would be more comprehenfive, 
would prefent itfelf. 

Thefe exertions would take place whenever a nation began to improve 
in arts, manufa6hires and commerce; and the more geniuafiich a nation 
had, the more improvements would be made in the notation of their 
language, whilft thofe pec^le who had made lefs progrefs in civilization 
and fcience, would have a Icfs perfect fyftem of elementary chara£ters ; or 
would for ages advance no further in this art, than the marks or charadtera 



(S^ Bifhop Warbuk.tok'8 Divine Legation, vol.iii, p.6z«. 
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lOf th» Chlneie (6)^. H^ence it r^fuUs^ ^at the bufind^ of princes^ aad 
^tiie mluififa&ores afid coiOBieFce of each coMntry^ produced the oeceiikjr 
^ deviftttg fome expaditious inanncr of cosinHmicating informatioa to 
their fubjef^Sf «r commercial correfpondents at a diilance. Such an 
tfliprovement was of the greateft ufe, not only to the ibvereign and the 
i1:atefman, but to the manufa£lurer and the merchant 

We ihaii^ for the prefeat, orait the mention of the fbvtral modes of 
writing which were pra^i^ by different nations^ in the courfe of 
their progrefs towards civilization, bccaufe the accounts will more 
properly come under the hiftory of the writing of each country i 
particularly under that of Egypt^ whofe inhabitants difplayed every 
Ipecies of writing in the courfe of their improvements. At prefent we 
(hall purfue that part of our enquiry which relates to the formation (^ 
4m dlphateU 

Let us th«i in this place juft premife, that arbitrary marks are of 
difibrent kiiKh. Firft^ Thofe u^ by the Chinefe i many of which were 
originally pi6lure-chara£ters. Secondly^ Thofe ufed by the mtarii 
amongft the aircients, and by the prefent fhort-hand writers s and^ 
ibirdfy, marks for sounds i fuch as elementary chara£ters or letters^ 
and muftcal notes. 

The marks of the Jirft and fscond kind are very numerous^ as will 
appear hereafter: thofe of the third are very fewj^ as will prefently 
ht demonilrated. 

It feems obvious* that whilft the pidiure or hieroglyphic prefented 
itfelf to the fight, the writer's idea was confined to the figure or objoft 
itfelf ; but when the pi£ture was contra£ted into a mark» the found 
jmnexed to the ttung %nified by fuch mark« would become familiar ; 
and when the writer jrefle£bed, how fmall a number of founds he made 
tife of in ipeech to exprefs all his ideas, it would occur, that a much fewer 
U^tobsr of marks than he had been accuftomed to uie, would be fufficient 

((6) If it Aoiildbe a&ed, why die Chinefe poHcy of their countiy; in the fame manner 

fCxW adhere to the ancient mode of writing } ts the prohibition of printing, fomu a part 

it may be anfwered, that their adherence to of the civil policy within the dominioas of the 

arbitrary marks^ formed, and ftiU continues emperor of CoBftinrinoplc, 



to foroij a part of the civil and religious 
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for the notation of all the founds which he could articulate. Thefe 
confiderations, would induce him to refledt on the nature and power of 
founds I and it would occur, that, founds being the matter of audible 
language, marks for them muft be the elements of words. 

Aristotle juftly obferves, " that words are the marks oi thoughts i 
^* and letters^ of noords*' Words are founds fignificant ; and letters 
are marks for fuch founds (7). 

The learned author of Hermes, above quoted, informs us (8), *' That 
^* to about twenty plain elementary founds, we owe that variety of 
*** articulate voices which have been fufficient to explain the fentimenti 
** of fo innumerable a multitude, as all the prefent and paft generations 
^* of men.** ' 

As there are but a finall number of marks for founds, called notes in 
mujict fb there are but a fmall number of diftinft articulate founds in 
every language. In different languages their number differs ; and there 
are but few founds in any two languages that are.exaftly the fame; 
although, by the great intercourfe between the European nations, the 
founds of different languages daily affimilate. 

' Mr. Sheridan fays, that the number of fimple founds in our 
tongue are twenty-cight (9). Doftor Kenrick fays, we have only 
eleven diftinfl fpecies of articulate founds, which, even by contra£lion, 
prolongation, and compofition, are increafed only to the number of 
Jixteeri\ every fyllable or articulate found in our language, being one of 
this number (i). Bifhop Wilkins, and Doctor William Holder, 
fpeak of about thirty-two or thirty-three diftinft founds. 

It has been faid, that among the Greeks and Romans, their written 
alphabet exa6Uy accorded to the feveral &.K\xidi founds and modes of 
articulation in their language ; fo that each found had its diftin£fc mark, 
by which it was unifDrmly and invariably reprefented. Ten fimple 
marks, or characters, have been found fufficient for all the purpofes 
of numerical calculations, which extend to infinity. . 

(7) Sec Lord Bacon's Works by Shaw, prefixed to his Diaioniry, printed at London 
vol. i^ p. 137. in 1780. 

(8) Book iii, chap, a, p. 32+. (i) Sec Dr. Kbnrick's Rhetorical Gram* 

(9) See Shbridam's Rhetorical Grammar, mar, prefixed to his DiAionanr. 
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Eight SMDies comprise tbs vyhole of mufic: ihdb, by '^Mtr 4ifieititt 
tr i 'Mi g emc uto , pnxbce tint variety of bacoMiiy wiikh we fe juflfy 
admire. If we wouU afcend luglier tlun ta^ iMkN, wq tuily b«^ 
another feries of the fame ^sflimoea. — Again, the^/r doUi nat admit 
of A divifion into eqnal parte : tiiis muft oorrs^xHi^ ^)i Uie Iftvfe of 
found : as every {»ece of mufic ia fafot tfaefe eiglht aotei variod, it muft 
come to a clofe in the loweft note or its otSbavo. 

It is evident* that, firora the confined nature of the ofgaac* the fimplft 
natural founds to be dl(ttn& muft be few ^ sod thtfugh actifioo or 
aflndiation may invent a greater variety, tboy muit bo deficient infandfion. 
as tbsy mcreafe in number, Indeed thtfe ave ivvorai jbuods -ptooec^g. 
from inanimate objects ; as, the murmuring of a ftream, 6cc. that aan. 
not adaf^ to the human organs of iMfteranae. 

It woald be <tigreffing too far fnnn otir iul9e<5t» to enter into m 
<diicufliaB eooceraing tiao number of (bfinds that are known to rarHt, 
aor is this neceflary ; for $ejntmtt are few,, the Morh tat them nsad snt 
he many; but marks for ihi^gs art very ttumorous. 

It is however requifite for our readers to <HAing«nfli btt w eea vifiUe and 
mudiSk laiigiuige. This diftiaftipn is \wf&y made by St. dLtraesTJivx in 
ilie following words : ** Sigtrnfitm xtniw vifihHi^ vtrhtJigBa tmdHHi^J^ 

The artictdate fi>ands of vocid or ai}dihfe language* are refolvahlo 
into ftntotcea, worda, and ^Uables ; apd the analyfia of hmguage into 
tienmt^ry fiuwkt &€ais firft to^lfaape led to the iaventioa of j^mitist, af 
jaaiks, ffor mental oonceptiona. This invention mcft hsvc taiken pboe,, 
much abput the 'time that anen began to reform the haiibaKDns jaigoni 
■tbey firft ipoke, and iorm a ki^uage ; for wbicfa purpofit, tJwlaiowkdge 
of elemental fouads and tlieir powers, "was abSbloteLy nocafiary. The^ 
pregrdEk in this ftience, as haa been alroai^ hinftd, antaft Save been by 
jd^fiaes: men would bt^n, no doubt, by d^t^uiihiag thtfotrndoi one 
'wocd from that of anonhw:, <«<«tlu8 would not Jw difikolt; tiien tiaey wcHdd 
refolve words into fyll^^bto, which would not be fi> eafy t bat it is likely, 
that they ftopt there for a long time, perhaps for ages, before they came 
to tiwe laft refohrtion of ^Uables into the diftmft founJt of which they 
are compofed. This was a very extraordinary work of art, \duch could 
only be peiforaiiod ^ thoie who had cwafidoad tiie laws cf fmnkt and 

could 
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for iS^ wm, 'M h&ii ihe 4ecoHi{>o6tioii of a faiguage into i^foamk 
<if whkh it v^as oompoM^ 

. The IMxe ikep tovvttfds &e : notadott c^ laftgudge, wouU bs tho 
detoMStiOft of ft (tparat!^ mark or kfter to denote or ftand for each 
fb&iMl$ wh)^ ;)Mrib« tlMDCigliL few itt hunifber, wouli) admit of fo great 
a vanety of ^angememta imi eom^ina^oRS^ as would be citable of 
^todiKdng M infinity of arficuiaiie founds, ibfiietent fb^ t^e eompoli^on 
of ftftobleS) wofdA, and ientencet t and coniequentty for tKe notation 
of language. 

Thart able ma«he*ii«icite Tacqt^et ififorvMi3t»{2), that the various 
tombkiatiotts of the twenty-four Io^tb (withoHt ^j repetition) wilt 
sCmourtt to 6«),44&,4<ii,;^35,239,435^3do,ooa. Thas k h e^dent, tihat 
tw«nty«fiMtr letters wUI stdinit of an infinky of combinadons and 
s Miia yif ^e t n e irts , fiiffident to re^Mt&ift not only ail the eoneeptiom ^ the 
miiki/ hut aft^ wofds ki alt knguagea whatever (3). 

It is eafy to conceive the aftonifhment of the human Mimlf at the 
firft difcovery of the doctrine and powers of combinadpns, whicji 
immediately led to the compofitioft of written tangyage, by the aiUftance^ 
of a iinall nuAber of narios or fetfeers i thragh the tFmisferring of kteaM* 
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(2) TAQQJ}ZX*%Jriibmiticiiptf>e^,p.j^%j^ 
edit. Ainft. J7<H«^ Clavius the JcAut^ who 
«iro computes tbeie combiafttioaf^ fluakes^ 
them to beonly 5,852,6i6,7sB»497affi64^Do6} 
but either number will be fufficient to eftabU(h 
what is here advanced. 

(3) The ingenious WachtKr, in his Na^ 
hira et Scriptura C^ncordia^ p. 64, endeavours 
to (hew, that ten marks, or chataders^ are 
fufficient for this purpofe. «— His (cheme is as 
fellows: 



Vocal. 



"••i""^ 



OmtufA 



1 O 

9 



Lingual. 
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Lingual. 



Ltngtral* 



DenuL 



■ik 



Labial. 



Tl 



Labial. 
Labial. 



Nafal. I A 

d1 



Z 



n 



•• 



a. e. u Ov lb * 



q. g. h. 



I. 



d. U 



! 



r. 



f. 



K p. 



m. 



s. ph. V. w. 



n. 



• t 



^mamm^m 



Hae 
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Mr. Shbridan obferves, that our alphabet is ill calculated for the 
tlOtaikci of th# J^tiglUh toflstw^ m th«fe «e nanjr fmub fm wbkb 
we have no IcCltrt Wt Aitfkff^ «id then tBgtt to be W/rf more 
charafters or letters to make a complete alphabet, in which every 
Jimpk Jbund otight to have a mark pecidiaf t«i itfeff . The ttafon 
of the deEciency is, that our anceftors adopted the Roman alphabet 
for khenotadoa of our langpage, though it was by no means f^^ai tcr 
our tongue. 

Every alphabet is to be Mnfidcred as the elements of words, wherever 
it may be received by compaft : for our readers muft not forget, that 
aS wbtds, as wtU as iyiAfk)l»> ktte^ or ckiMiits ctf words^ arc 
fignificant only by habit or agreement. 

As vocal or audible language is re&lvable into fentences, words, and 
iyllables ; fo written or vidble kmpiage is compofed of letters, 'fyllables, 
words, and fentcnces. 

A letter is an arbitrary mark, made to fignify or ftand for a particular 
found fignificant by compadt ; and may be properly termed a mark for 
a certain knows faond {5). 

A determinate or eftablifhed number of thefe marks, conftitute the 
elements or aLpisabct of writteit lang«agt; The combinations and 
arrangements of thefe elements or letters^ as fettled by con&nt or 
compa£i, compofe the written language of civilized nations. 

The firft ftep towards the Coittpofidon of written language, is to 
convey an idea of fome found ; either by a fingle mark or charadlcr, or by 
writing two or more of them, which form a fyllablc : one or more of 
thefe ^IteMe« mAfce a word ; which is a ^oice articulaU^ and fignificant 
by compact : a fentence is a compound quantity of founds fignificant ; 
of wiwtth, certain parts arc themfelves alio fignificant: feveral words 
mak^ a fentence, and feveral fentences a memoir or difcourfe. 

. (5) Letters in Hebrew are called fTJ^fntt att te s ^rkh the Hebrew etymology. The 

Otbioiby i. r. Si^ns, as being the figns or Roman writen called them £Zrm^tf; — thus 

reprefenutions of our words.-*— In tjreek, HokACllays: 

letters are ooDed vtipLfmr^^ from no^i^ t Un^ ^ — ** Ut putris dkn dtnt cruftula blandi 
l)ecaufe they are compofed of lines. The Latin Dodoras eles^ta vtliiit ut difcere prima. 

f^iiene is from Linea.''^^Tht Greeks ufed the See alfo Lucrei\ dc Rerum Nat. lib. ii, and 

yrord Jjh*^$ i* t^Hgns. to xlenote letters; which lib. v, v* 1444. 

Writing 
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WrUi^ dies, may be defined to be die art of drawing the conceptions 
«f the miod into vifion^ \yj xoeans of marks %niJScant of ih^famJs of 
jangiuge i which ^Mr^, enable \» to transfer ideas from the eye to the 

Tbue we have fhewn liow ideas may become the oljeSs of yifiofr,. 
and may be exhibited to the eye in legible diaraflecs £. and that the 
jMtatioB of language may be performed, by making a fijfficleot number 
•f maris Jhrfiwids, 2xyi by arranging and combining, them properly ij). 

The dements of all written language are divided intx> vcwds and 
ggrifmanUi^ the foraier of which, h defined to be z^mpk articMlate fitmd^ 
mttered iy a ^gle impulfe of the voice^ andfirmmg am articulate f^uul fy 
i0if\. whereas a confonant, iotm^ no articulate fouKl of itielf^ ^wt onL}^ 
a&!&B in iwaxmg a &und. 

The yowds were probably invented firft, but the confonants form the 
l>ody of hmguage, and are pi?c^^ly termed the ifenes ^si^Jinews thereof. 

The confonants are divided into mutes, and liquids^ which wilF^ 
ieldom join together in the fame fyllabk ; nor will any two of the mutea: 
afibeiate in a fylkble, ekher in £nglifh or in Latin, . 

The fiift compofition of written language,, is of letters into fyUables v* 
Sbut it £8 ofafervaUe, tibat all letters will not compound with all ; the 
tpomdb will not only mix witb each odier, or form diprfiongs;: but 4iief 
will compound in^ fyllables with all the confonants lb called, becau^ 
IJi^ fouiad ia company wilih the vowels. B^at 4lns does &ot bold of 
^e confonants with t^&^Qc to one am^her^. for oaly fome of tbem 
ibi»ttd' together in fyUables,. )whilft others of them cannot afibeiate 
together ia that way ; the reafon of which is,, that the configuration 
^F the mouth, and the aCticm of its organs, are fa different in the 
promiiaciation oi :fome lof them^. that they cannot be jAinysd together 

f 6J .For eitfn^, ifXcisd, --^ theidbns of ibe (7J Tk)^jff9MX Lord BiACOK obftiwtt ib«t 

4Hith0r w iin|Mr«ibd upon my mind tfarauc^ befoiea thingjftciSeAed we ifatnkit jmpofible^ 

^4n«dMMn of .%^ti)f 'thedMiiifi'ftatfi»on4s^ ^and when k is doae, svenvpodor itw»nar 

^nd thefe ideac aieisiprtflU uponibe mindtof ^ioiio Move. Sitnw^ Ba^qk, vol J,4>- ^ 

4boiuidiM«9i|hroqghthol0nfeof;bQBm On And 4n mother {Shoe b& fiun,**-^ WiNU 

tlMoih v^Mod, if Ldidlaleiocim ima«ttmfis«i«9P ^ mm (tfings «i« 46ffX)iiflcafe0d[, 'the mind 

«dff7i4rQcan«eyfd4o iiim tfaroiighiliemidiuia -«« rccevves 4hem t>y o kind of jaffiiiilqr« tt If 

offouodsfignificant, which he draws into vifioa^ -^ wu imil Imiwn riwn IrTimi^ 
b; the means of marks Jigptficant tftbo[ej9mdu ^. 

in 
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in the fame enunciation, nor without fome reft or paufe betwixt ; fo 
that there muft be time to give a different configuration and aftion to 
the organs ; whereas, when the pronunciation is not fo different, the 
founds may be fo km together, as to incorporate in one fyllable ; and in 
this way, five, or even fix confonants, may be joined in the fame 
fyllable, as in the Englifli vfoxAJlrengtb. 

The next compofition of articulate founds, is of fyllables into words ; 
•and the better the compofers of fuch words, were acqudnted with the 
nature and harmony of founds^ the more harmonious would be their 
written language. On the contrary, a deficiency in the knowledge of 
Jbunds, is a confiderable obftru6tion to the difcovery of what confonants 
will incorporate with what i and from this ignorance proceeds that 
redundancy and fuperfluity of letters, which is confpicuous in many 
languages (8). 

It is obfervable, that many of the confonants, which admit of a 
jun6Hon in the fame fyllable, do not produce harmonious founds. In 
truth, the manlinefs or effeminacy, the harmony or harfhnefs, of a 
written language, will, in a great meafure, depend upon the proper 
or improper junftion of letters in fyllables. The proper arrangements 
and combinations of letters, conftitute that branch of icience called 
Grammar 9 which confifts of four parts $ namely, orthography, profody, 
^ymology, andfyntax. 

Grammarians divide language into what they call parts of speech 5 
'but they differ as to the number of the parts, of which fpeech is 
-compofed (9). Mr. Harris clearly ihews, that all words whatever. 



(8) The extraordinary length of words. 
Is a property common to all barbarous lan- 
t;uages. ^* The words of barbarous languages, 
•• are long and full of vowels ; not (hort and 
f** full of confonants, as hath1)een imagined/* 
. — Sec MouNTBODDO on the Origin and 
'Progrefs of ^Language, fecoad edit. vol. i, b. iii, 
f>. 496, 531^ $39, 599. — See alfo the accounts 
given of the languages of the inhabitants of 
the new difcovered countries in thefouthem 
tiemiQphere, by Dr. Forster and others.— 
\See alfo Roger Williams's Key to thcLan- 
fpjoifl^ of America^ Lond, 16^^. 



The orthography of any language was 
very imperfed, till men had not only reduced 
their language to certainty, by grammatical 
rules, but till they had poli(hed the fame, 
by rqeding fuperfluous letters; thus in 
England, we had no certain rules for the 
orthography of our language, fo lately as the 
reign of King Hekry the viiith. 

(9) Plato, in his Sophift, mentions only 
two parts of fpeech.— -Aristotle four; 
— the latter ftoics five i *- we lay there art 
eight. 

are 
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arc dthcr SubJIantives^ Attributives^ Definitives, or ConneStivesi the 
Subftantives may be called Nouns ; the Attributives, Verbs ; the Defi- 
nitives, Articles; and the Conneftives, Conjun^ons (i). As to the 
Pronouns, Adverfcs, Prepofitions, and Interje6^ions, he is of opinion, that 
they muft be found included within the Ipecies above-mentioned (2), 



( I ) All things whatever either exift as the 
enei;gies or affedions of fome other thing, or 
without4ieing the energies or affedions of fome 
other thing. Ifthey exift as the energies or af- 
fe^ons of fomething elfe, then are they cdled 
Attributes. Thus, to think, is the attribute of 
a man } to be white, of a fwan ; to fly, of an 
eagle; to be four-footed, of a horfe. 
. If they exift not after this manner, then 
are they railed Subftances. Thus man, 
fwan, «agle, and horfe, are none of them 
attributes, but all fubftances ; becaufe how* 
ever they may exift in time and place, 
yet neither of thefe, nor of any thing dfe, 
dothey exift as eneigies or affe^ons. 

And thus all things whatfoever, being 
either fubftances or attributes, it follows of 
courfe, that all words, which are (ignificant as 
principals, muft needs be fignificant of either 
ihe one or the other. If they are figni- 
ficant of fubftances, they are called Sub- 
:fiantives ; if of attributes, they are railed 



Attributives. So that all words whatever, 
fignificant^s principals^ arc either fubftantives 
or attributives. 

Again, as to words, which are only fignifi- 
cant as acccflbrics, they acquire a fi^nifica- 
tion, either from being aflbciatcd to one 
word, or ^ie to many. If to one word alone,i 
then, as they can do no more than in fome 
manner define or determine, they mayjuftly 
for that reafon be called Definitives. If to 
many words at once, then, as they ferve to no 
other purpofc than to conned, . they are called 
for that reafon by the name of Connedlives* 
—Hermes, p. ad to 3 u 

(a) pronouns are evidently included in 
nouns, adverbs in verbs, and prepofitions in 
conjundions, they being merely conne^ves, 
— (Hermes, ut fupra). — Inteijeaions are 
certain voices of nature (rather than voices 
of art) expreffive of emotions. — Hermes^ 
p. 290. 
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CHAP. HI. 

OF THB ANTIQUITY OP WRITING. 

T!7)e Claims of different Nations to the Invention of Letters ^ 
namely ^t'^ Of the Egjtptians -^ Pbenicians — Chaldeans 
Syrians — Indians — Arahiam, — Ohfervations and 
RefieBums. — Of Antt-Muwrnn Writing. 

THE art of writing is of ib great antiquity^ and the written annals 
of ancient nations are fo imperfeft or fabulous, that it will be 
ixtremely difficult to decide to what nation or peopk the hcmour of 
the invention bdongs } for, as Sir Isaac Niwtoit juftly obferrcif 
V there is the utmoft uncertainty in the chronology of ancient kingdoms, 
<^ arifing from the v^ty of Mch in claiming the greateft antiquity^ 
'* while thofe preteniims were favoured by tiieir having no ex^ 
•* accounts of time.** 

We have already hinted^ that Letters were the produce of a certain 
degree of civilisation among manldnd \ and therefore it is moft probably 
that we fliall obtain the beft information, by having rccourfe to Ae 
hiftory of thoie nations who appear to have been firft civilized* 

^ • C As a great number of mithors have decided in favour of 
^ * C the Egyptians, who have an undoubted claim to an early 
civilization, we fhall begin our enquiries with that people; and, as 
they difplayed every fpecies of writing in the courfe of their 
improvements, we (hall purfue the thread of thdr hiflory, which will 
refle6t confiderable light on what has been already advanced. 

The late bifhop of Gloucefier affirms, that the Egyptians were the 
firft people who difcovered the knowledge of the divine nature j and 
amongft the firft who taught the immort^ity of the foul (i). In 

(i) DivineLcgat.of MosBs, vol. i^p. 165; for great part of what is here (aid of the 
vol. ii, p. 100 to 10$ ; vol. iii, p. 17 \ ibid. Egyptians*. 
p. %i to 40. Wc arc indebted to this prelate 

another 
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pUetf be gives us «n account of the ftite <;>f tlidir learning ^n^i 
ifiperflidofM bi the time of Mosxs. He contends, tjutt Egypt was 
the parent of «U the Jwmsng of Greece, ud was reforted to f>x the 
Gredan legilUtars, natiu^lUb, ftod ph'do^phen. The f^me predfite, 
with great aroditioa, and fti^ngA of aigument* endeavows to prove, 
that l^^rpt WAS pcobably one of the M pvilised cou&tj^ on the 
Iflobe, 

In order to give the Reader a clear idea of ths fevcral jkinds of £gy{)!tian 
writiyng, it wiU be proper to obfcnhfe, that this writing was of four 
idnds. Tha&:ft» bier^fyphki the fecond, j^^iffiUr s the ^Aird, <^ii?#/ri^i 
,and« the fourth and laft, biero^ammatk. 

PoRPHTRV(2), faking of Ptthaooras, informs us» " That he 
** fejoumed with the pciafts in Egypt, and learoi the Mofdomand 
'* language of th« country* together with their Arte forts of Jettexv « 
*' the tp^kik, the hitri^ypMii and the fymbplk % oi which, ^ 
** hieroglyphic exprefled the meaning of ihe writer, by an imi^on or 
-** pidture of the tlung intended to be exprefied ; and the fymbolic, by 
'* aUegoncal enigoaas." Clemems AxexAxoaiNus is largtfand mcyce 
■esf^cit: — -*' Now thofe fAio were tnftroSbed in the Egyptian wifilom, 
" learn, firil of all, the method (^ their &veral fi>rts of liters $ the 
'** firft of which b called epj/tclic i the fecond, fiicurAitaU as bemg aied by 
** die iaosdicrihes; the laft, vnth wtu^h they oooclude their inilirudioii^ 
*' bur^^jfphical. Of thde different mediods, the one is in the friain 
** aaduoBUmon way of writing by the firft elements of words, or lette« 
** of an alph^abct $ the other, by fj^nbok. Of id^e fymlwlie -tny of 
** wiinag, whlc^h is of ihcee Idnds j the fii^ is^ that plain and oenmcm 
V one, sSitmtatmg the figure of the thing repDcftntedf die ibcond is, 
*' by Jtvpicsl marJks i and the third, Qi a ■ contra^ way^ ^aUegodsng 
'5* . hy 4ai%afcM» 

'* Of "die :firft ibct, naqtely, by a plain and direft imitdtUn of ^the 
y figure* let this Aand for an inftance^ — to fignify >the fun, they ofa^ 
** a circle j the moon, a half circle. The fecond, or trtpic^i wpy of 
'* writing, .is by changing and transferring the obje^ with juftnefs and 
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(s) De ViuPvTHAG. cap. xi ai^d xU, p, t;, 
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Thefe alterations in the manner of delineating hicrdgly phi<J figures, 
produced and perfe6led another charafter^ which hath been called th« 
runnit^g band (if bieroglypbics, lefemblingi .the Chinefe writing, which 
having been firft formed by the out-lines of each figure (5), became at 
kngth a kind of marks s the natural efie£ls of which were, that the 
conftant ufe of them> would take off the attention from the fynlbol, and 
fix it on the thing fignified; by which means the fludy of fyaaibolio 
writing would be much abbreviated, becaufe the writer, or decyphcrer, 
would have then little to do, but to remember the power of the fymbolic 
mark: whereas before, the properties of the thing or animal, delineated 
were to be learnt* This, together with, their other marks^by inftitution,^ 
to defign mental conceptions, would reduce the charafters to the prefent 
ftate of the Chinefe (j6) ; and thefe were properly; what the ancients call 
bierograpbical. Doddr Robert Huntington, in his account of the 
Porphyry Pillars, tells-us, that theie are yet fome ancient vmtonumcnts 
of this kind of writing remaining in Egypt (7). . . 

Apul£ius:(8) defi^ibes.thefacredbook^ of ritual of the Egyptians (as* 
partly written in Jymbolic^ and partly in thefe bierograpbic charafter* 
of arbitrary inftitution, rellbmbling the Chinefe) in the following mannen 

He (the hierophant) drew^^ out certain books from die fecret 

£epofitories qC the fan6tuary, written in .imknown chara6ter8, which 
** contained the wosd§ of the fecrcd formula conipendioufly ejcpreflcd, 
*^ partly by Fj{GijWB8i*pfr Miimals, aadpaitly* by certeki mark^ or 
*^ notes intricately kwUti^. re^okorng^ in tbemmimr of a^ wbeel, and 
*< crowded togplhefjiahd. curled inward Uke the tendrils of a vhie, 1m 
** as to hide the meaning from the cuxiofity of the propharie/'^ Thefe 
hierogyaphic charafliers' aref mixed with -the fymbolic im the^ ritual of 
Apuleius,. and in the JBembine tables, as likewife on feveral of the 
^obeliik^Si. where they are found, mixed both with the proper bierogfypbi^ 
ahd^ith>tiLe;^/»^e?/^.. i -. . 

, (5) The inquifitivc Reader, by, comparing inftitution, (hall be- further exphuncd in^.the 

EiBfcHiR's Account of Egyptian H^rogly- chapter on Nota^ or Short-hand. The notes 

phic$ ivith thofe publifli'ed by Purchas, will of (hort-hand are marks for words, and the 

find that thci former cxaiUy rcfenible the notes of hieroglyphics are marks for things. . 
Mexican,, not only, in their uft, but, as (7) See his Account of the Porphyry Pil« 

PuKCHAs (p. 69) and Diodorus (p. 124J lars,. Philofoph, Tranfca. No. cbd, p. 6i4, 
fey, in their forms and figures. (8) Metamorphofis, lib. ii, where he fpoks 

(^^ Thefe arbitrary marks, or fliarks by of iiis initiatioiv into the myfteries of Ifis. 

That 
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That totters vnit of gnsit antiqokf among the JBgyptians, nay 
ttafanaUy be fo^>oled, beomfe we have indabitable proofs of their 
tarhf <ivitiKaltioii ; bat there is ftrong evidence to induoe us to believe 
iShof were not the firft inveirtors of an alphabet. — Mr. Jackson (9), 
with great learning endeavours to ftow> that lettcra were not invented 
6c carried into Bgypt by Taavt* or Thoth, the firft Hermes and 
ion of MisnxiM* tsho liued about 500 years after tlie deluge 1 but 
dutt they were introduced into that country ^ the fecond Hemes* 
who lived about 400 years after die former. This fecond Hermes is by 
PirATo called Thbutm, who alio ftyles him Coanfdlor and Sacred 
&rlbe to King Thamus. Diodorus relates, that this Egyptian 
Hemes was the invrntor of grammar and mn(ic, and that he added 
inany words to the Egyptian language: diat he invented letters, 
rhythm, and hamony of ibunds. This was the Hermes fi> greatly 
ceUNrafted by the Oatk wiitei«> who knew tx> older Hermes than 
him. 

Mr. WrsB (t) infifts, that Moses and CADSfoe could not learn 
the alphabet in Egypt 5 and, that the Egyptians had no al^iabet in their 
time. He adduces feveml veafons to prove that they had no alphabet tiH 
thqr rccdved iHiat is aHed «te Coptic, which was introduced either in 
the time of the Ptoxomsys, or earlier, wider Psammiticitvs or 
Amabis i and the& letters, which are the ddeft alphabetic chara^ers of 
the Egyptians lAiat can now be produced, are pla'mly ^derived from the 
Gieek. It fitems to us, that if the Bgyptiasis ufed letters before the 
dme mentioned by Mr. Wise, tfaey wene probably the charaAers of 
&eir neighbours the Phosnidaas. 

HEaoootrus, the moft ancient Greek hiftorian, whofe works have 
reached us (2), ieems very'&icere in his Egyptian luftory ; for he ingenu> 
0Ufly «wos, that aU.he relates bdbre the rrign ^f Psammitichus (3) 
is uncertain; and» that he reports the early tranfaftieAs of 



'{9) See Ghrooologtdd Aixtiqaidei, voL iu, ' and ten after the roun4ation of Romej and 

¥• ^S*"*??* four hundred and fony-four before Christ. 

(i) fee \k\$ Snquiriei C6ncemin( the firft {3} He reigned about fix hundred and fixxj 

inhabitant?) jan^jge, &c of Europe, p. 104 ir^rs before the chriftian crs. Syncei.lus 

'*^-^P9* informs m, that the Greeks had very little 

f^) He wrote his hiftonr in. the 6rft year commerce with the Egyptians till the reign 

^idnp^ighty-fottrth (tltopiad ^ three hundred of this kin^. 

nation 



iittioA wi the credit of the Egjpti»l pricfts, «i Ithiffc Ii€ £d not moch 
dkf^end* DionoRtts Sicoi^us it uXfa vepwltd tO^ Im?q been gready 
impoied upon by the priefts in Egypt< 

Manbtro, the oldeft Egyptian luftorian, tranflbted out of 1^ 
Egyptian into the Orecfe, the Sacred Regifter f of Egypt, which are fei^ 
by SrNCBttas, to hckve been written in the Ikcred letters, and ta bav* 
been laid up by the second M«t\!ury in tl^ Egyptian tempks* Thiff 
work was divided into three parts. The ftrfl^ contained the hHtory of 
Ae gods ; the fecond, that of the demi^gods ^ the third, the dynafties> 
which ended inNECTANEBus, king of Egypt, who was cbiven out by 
OcHus, three hundred and fifty years before Christ. This author 
fcems to hare written his dynafties about two Inmdred and ftf^-eight 
years before the chriftian «ra, and, asSywcBLtustdls us (4), about 
ten years after Berosus had written his Chaldean hiftory. — Mai^etho 
allows the Egyptian gods to have been mortal men j but his hiftory 
Was very mudi corrupted by the Greeks, and hath been caHed in 
queftion by feveral writers, from the account which he himfelf 
gave of it. 

The objeftions to Manetho^s Chronology are well founded; for 
his number of three tboufandfive hundred and fifty years, belongs wholly 
to the fucceflbrs of Mbnes, though he is more modeft than niany 
other writers of the Egyptian hiltory. — Eusebius, in his Can<Mi(^),^^ 
omits the firft (ixteen dynafties of Manetuo, and begins their 
chronology with the feventeentb. — After Cambysej had carried away 
the Egyptian records, the Egyptian prieft$^ tp fupply their lofi, and 
to keep up their pretenfions to antiquity, began to write new records,^ 
wherein they not only unavoidably made great miftakcs, but added 
jEDUch of their own invention, efpecially as todiftaot time;* ^~ JosjiF^usi 
PlutarcH) Porphyry, and Eusbbius, i^peak well of Manbtho. 
The curious fragments tranfcribed from him by Joseph us, before his 
copies had been corrupted, feem to confirm the good opinion of theie 
authors* 

PienkiantB 
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, Samconiatho is faid to have derived his firft books, of the Origin 
of Gods and Men, from writings afcribed to Taaut the firft Hermes ; 
He makes Protogonus the firft man, and ^on (or Ltfe) the firft 
wpman. Of Protogonns and JEon. were b^ot two children, Genu% 
and Genea; who dwelt in Phenicia, and in timeof a drought, prayed tOi 
the Sun, and worfhipped him, as the only God and Lord of Hpayen. 
From thcfe two perfons Taaut is lineally defcended, as we h^ve juffe 
qientioned (in note 9) ; this author carries the worfhip of the Sun to 
t^ie fecond man of human race. Philo obferves, that the Greeks^ 
claimed moft of Sanconiatho's hiftory of the gods to themfelveSx 
to which they added many pleafiug fables. Hence it was, faith he,^ 
that He s ion, and the itinerary poets, fimg about, ii> their poems,» 
generations of gods and battles of ^ants and Titans ; and men bein§ 
accuftomed from their infancy to hear nothing but thefe fictions, which, 
gained credit from long continuance, it was not eafy to difpoflefs theic 
guilds of the belief of them. There is no doubt, but the Greeka 
received the hiftory of the gods from the rhenicians and Egyptians, and 
applied them to their jown either real or feigned heroes. 

In the time of this Taaut or Hermes, Phenicia, and the adjacent 
Country, was governed by Uranus 5 and, after him, by his fon Satum^^ 
6r Cronus. He invented letters, iaith Sanconiatho, either in the 
reign of Uranus, or Cronus ; and ftaid in Phenicia, with Cronug, ,til( 
the Airty-fecond year of his feign. Cronus, after the death of his father 
Uranus, made feveral fettlements of his family (i), and travelled into 



^ This author makes mankind live in Phe-* 
nicit^; and 'places Hvpsuranh/s at Tyre. 
The plan of the hiftory is qaitcdi^erent from 
that of MosES^ and feems to be grou^d^ upon 
a very different tradition relatmg to the firft 
ages. Some writers have attempted to prove 
the works of this author fpurious ; but their 
(K^giiments ^rrlb ffivoUnia tliat:tbBy fcapcdy 
deferve an anfwer. •— See many carious par* 
ficulars concerning the alil&cMrand hit writmgs, 
]n t^e Univt Hift. voK i, preftce, p. 10, and 
p. 23, 181, 187, 189, 30310320^ yoLvi^ 



p. 55; vol. xviii, p. ii2, note D. — And 
Jackson's ChronoL Antiq. vd. iii, p. 5 
to 37. i 

(i) " Out ofEbenida,'* (lays Mont 
BocHART, in his learned work, intitled^ 
Canaan), " iflhed a vaft number df ^tribes; 
*' who fettled themfelves in all parts of 
^* the world, in Egypt, Afia, Cypnis, the 
^-y Ifles of the Mediterranean,. Sici}y, SardU 
f* nia, the Afncan coaft, Spain, and feveral 
♦' other countries/' 
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otbec faxit ', and, vrhcn b^ ctmt io ^ fiuutik ceuntr7> he g»re alt 
Egypt toi th< god Taatttus, that iffc ihonld. be bis kingdaaRi« 

' SAN-eoNiA'PH» be^UA^ bis Idfiopy wkb the creattioiK, and ent&d it 
ytih^ plating l^autus upon llht throne of Fg]i|>t. jtfe dofb not 
mention the ^\»g», b»t h» maket tw» mcnrt gsatsfttHeni in €ain^« 
Ikie, fi-om Piofeogenas to .Agrav«ni& (oi frdm Ai^am m Noam} iSxBft 

A» S^ANCOHiATMd^ has not to!<f ui^in what feign* whetiter of tTttmus: 
or Cronui, Taaut inventied Ifetters, be might hacve invented dtem in> 
tttiicr reigh i *• aiul we camnot err rtmch," %s Mt, Jackson, (i*^ M* 
Chronot. Antiq. voh iii, p; 94.X •♦ if «*c place Ks invchtfon of theras 
•* five btmditdf and fiftf yeats after Ac flood, or twenty years after the 
** Afperiaioit y and two thoufand fix hundred and nineteen years before 
*• thechiiftian aeraj and Sx, or perhaps ten years, before he went into. 
•• Egypt (a.).** — Taaut, and hisr pofterity, far fifteen generations;, 
niled in the Upper Egypt^ at TTiebci, which was built by the; 
Mezritcs^ 

That letters. were mventedin. Pheniiia, ^&. not depend fbfefy upon ther 
fefEmony of Sanc6niatho i for fbveral Roman. authors attribute their 
hivention to the Fhenicians.. — PlinY fays» the Phenicians were: famed 
lor the inveiiti(»i of letters,, a&. weU as for aflronomical obfervatTonSs. 
and navat and n^irtial arts (3J. — CuRtius. fays,' that the Tyriam 
nation are relatj^l tabe.thefirfl:,. wbo dither taught or learned letters (4) ;. 
and LucAN fays, the Phenicians were the firft who attempted to express. 
Ibunds (or words) by letters (5}. To- thefe authorities may be added 
thajt (^£]jSK9ivsi(.^)t, who tsU;»iU8„ froift Po&B«>VBY>t that '*^ Sajo^ 
** coKiATHO fhidied with great applicaftioa tfaie vi^ritings <^ Taant^ 
« knotting, that hsf was the fiSl' ^hoinventui' lemn^ and on theffehfii 

laid the fouiidaiMivo^lus.hiftQrY. 

f 2I Tht autficiL i% mStAak U hk Mto' atm Itapat. ifutam ant dderft^ ait didWl|, 

hilim^ a« mil pcpfirndfaM^Mt byjoHr ttmnAu lik^ vt^ c. 4^ 

. ^) Ipbi^fsfOM. Pfa^ttucuoi} im glofito m^vn. (5^ PfaiBftkta pte% fim»fi «raHi«ff| aoA 

literanim inventionis et fidennnt iHMn i l ittmqu» maniMBi nidibiui voMiii.fiifiBr»^i|pMni^ Ip^ 

ac bellicarum artium. Nat. Hift, lib. v^ c. iju ii^ n aap^ sik. 

(4) Si £un« libet otdere haec (TyrionuD> 16) Dc abftiacnti. lib. ii,^ fed. 5&^ 
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It is ohSatr^tAt, tkat the Cfeek writers icem to hjbve known no older 
Hermes than the fecoiid Hermes or Mercury^ who is recorded to have 
Jived ahont ftrar InuKired years after the Mezrite Taaut or Hermes > 
which fecond Hermes^ PmlTo calls Theuth, and Cpunfellor and ^Sacred 
Scribe to king Thamus, but It is nc^ (aid that he eva reigned in 
Egypt : whereas the Mezrite Taaut, or Athothes, as Manetho calls 
him, was the immediate fucceflor of Meae$» the firft king of Egypt% 
The fecond Mercury, if we believe Ma;n£TPo, co^poled feveral books 
cidi^ Egyptian hiftoryt and many incredible things are att^biitcd tp 
him ; who being more known, and more £aimous in Egypt thaii ib$ 
Mezrite Hermes, and having improved bodi their language and jkttmiB^ « 
Ihe Egyptians attributed tbc arts a^d inventions pf the forqaterj t» 
him (7). 

The Phenician language has been generally allowed to be, at leaf): a 
diale6t of the Hebrew ; and though thdr al^diabet dolli not intireiy 
agree with the Samaritan, yet it will hereafter appear, that tliere is a 
great fimilarity between them (8). Arithmetic and aftronomy were 
much cultivated by them, in the moil early ages (9). Their fine linen, 
their purple, and their glafs, were fuperior to thofe of any other people j 
and their extraordinary Kkill ip ;archite£lure and other arts, was fui;h« 
that whatever was great, elegant, or pleafing, whether in buHdings, 
apparel, veffels, or toys, were diftinguifhed by the epithet of Tyrian 
ox ^dman ( i )• 



(7) Concerning this feccild Hermes^ fee 
Du Pin's Univcrfal Hiftorical Library, vol. i, 
p. 34 and 52 5 and Jackson'^ Clironof. An- 
tiq» vol. ill, p. 94* 

(8) They bad circumcinon, as .well as other 
piftoms, in common with the Hebrews, 

filitb HSRODOTVS. 

(9) They were from the beginning, as it 
were, addttfted to philofqphical exercifes of 
the jnind; infomuch that a Sidonian, by 
name MoscHU$, is laid to have taught the 
tloftrinc of Atoms, before the Trojan war^ 
and Abdombnus of Tyre, challenged Soto- 
M0>7j though the wifeft kJng upon earth, by 



the fubtle queftions he propoled to hhiu 
Phenicia continued to be one of the feats of 
leammg ; and both Tyre and Sidon produced 
their philofophers of later ages \ Boethus 
and DiODATUS of Sidon^ Antipatbil of 
Tyre, and Apoixonius of the fame place, 
who gaye an account of the writings and 
difciples of Zeno. Univerfal Hift. vol. ii^ 
p. 346. 

(i) Tyre and Sidon were the principal 
cities in Phenicia.'^See the treaty which king 
Solomon entered into with Hiram Kiog of 
Tyre, for artificers, as it is recorded in 
2d Chrott. chap* ii, v. 7th to l6rti. * HiRAM 
F % began 
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:€haldeans (4). Josefrus, lib, i, cap., gi is very exprds^ that the 
r£gyptians were ignorant of the fciences of arithmetic and z!^ortovif 
before they were inftruaed by Abraham ; and it is probable that the 
relation of the Jewifh hiftorian^ may have induced many fucceeding 
writers to attribute the invention of letters to that celebrated patriarch (5). 
Sir Isaac Nevtton admits that letters were^ knovwi in the Abrahamic 
line for fome Centuries before Moses^ , 

Though the cofmogohy of the Chaldeans and Babylonians is deepfy 
involved in fables^ as is the cafe with all ancient nations, yet they evinoe 
that they cultivated the fciences in the moft remote :times. 

The Chaldaic letters are derived from the andent Hebrew, or Samaritan, 
which are the fame, or nearly fo, with theold Phenician (6). The prophet 
Ezra is fuppofcd to have exchanged the old Hebrew charaflers, for the 
more beautiful and commodious Chaldee, which >^re ftill in ufe. 

Berosus, the moft ancient Chaldean hiftorian, was bom (a»he tells us « 
liimfelf) during the minority of- Alexander the gceat; hfe wrote in 
; three books, the Chaldean and Babyloniih hiftoryi which comprehended ' 
that of the Medesr He is allowed to have been a very relpeftable writer, , 
but he doesr not mention that he believed tha Chaldeans to have been? 
Ae inventors of letters {y^. 



Syrians. 



1 



Let us briefly examine the pretentions of ibme other nation^ 
to the^ early ufe of letters, — The next nation that clsdms 
attention is the Syrian. The language of the Syrians is men^ 
tioned in the Univerfal Hiftory, vol. i, p^ 347,. 348;, and was a 
diftinft tongue in the days of Jacob. It was alfothe language of 
Mefop^tamia and>Chaldea« ~-^As:to ^e arts and learning of the Syrians^ 
they were by fome anciently joined^ with the Phenicians, as the fii^ 



(4) After ibe flood, allmankindiived to- 
gether in Chaldca, till the days of Peleg., 
Sec Univ. Hid. voh iv, p. jfji, 375; and 
J&JsAAC Newton's Chronology of Andent- 
Kingdoms, London, 1728, 4to. The tower 
of Babd, and the city of Babylon, were in 
the i^rovtnce which is now called Eyrua 



(0 ^BRAUAnrdid not retire from Ur^ a^ 
Chaldea, to fettle at Haran in Canaan, till he 
was upwards of feventy years old. 

(6) Univi Hi(l.:vol. iii, p. %\j^ i 

(7 ) See an account of him and his wwks in 
the Univ. Hift. vol. i, pref. p. I3^andpr 29»40 ; 
and the fubftance of the fragments of his hiftonr 
that are iliU remaining, at p. i9;(-^i9s. 

inventors 
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inventors of letter^; 1>at, without cnteiinginto this matter » oeitaink 
is, that thcf yidded to no nation in human knovridlge and ikill in the fine 
arts. Fii9oa their happy fituatbn they may ahnoft be £ud to have been 
in the oentre ai the old world ; and, in the zenith <^ their empire, th^ 
enriched themselves with the ipoils, tribute, and commerce, of the 
tialions £u: and near, and arofe to a gseat pitch of fplendoor and 
magnificence, which are the great encouragers of ingenuity and 
induftry (iB). Thidr language b pretended to have been the vernacular 
of all the oriental tongues, which was divided into three dialedls : Fii^ 
the Aramean, uied in Mefopotamia, Mid by the inhabitants c^ Roha^ 
or £de£i of Harram, and the Outer Syria : Secondly, the diaie6l of 
Padefline^ fpoken by iht inhabitants of Damafcus, Mount Libanus, 
and the Inner Syria : ThtixUy, the Chaldee or Nabathean diakd, the 
moft unpoUfhed of the three, suid fpoken in die mountainous parts of 
Afiyria, and the visages of Irac or Babylonia. 

It hath been a received opinion, that najnation of equal antiquity had 
a more confiderable trade than the ancient Syrians. They had many 
valuable commodities of th^ own to cany into other parts j and, by 
their ricinity to the river Euphrates, it is evident that they traded with 
the eaftern nations upon that river very early. The eafy and fafc 
na^gation of the Euphrates, when compared with that of the fea, may 
incline us to confider them, as oklcr merchants than the Edomites^ or 
even the Hienicisms, who confefledly ingrof&d the trade of the weftem 
worid. The Syrians therefore are foppoled to have been the firft people 
who brou^t the Perfian and Indian commodities into the weft of Alia. 
It feems therefore that the Syrians carried on an inland trade, by engrofling 
4he commerce of the Euphrates ; whilft the Phenicians traded to the moSt 
^^diftant countries. 

Not^^rithftanding the above circumftances, which may feem to favour 
the daim of the Syrians, the oldeft charafbrs or letters of that nation 
l:hat are at prefent known, are but about three centuries before 
the birth of Cueist* Thdr letters are of two Jforts : the E^angeh, 

is) The atttr tt Daipalcus^ which lb ra- ;iobIc ipedmen pf the ikiU of their Jir- 
idtiied Aha« jking of Judab^ ierves as s iuficers* 

which 
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irinch is die MoiT ancicBt^ ani that oihA the I^Mla^ tfie- fiilfple or 



C.<Micintai Uteratan is aoionfy befccnMrniefol^ bttk feAHoaa6Ie. 
Th* teamed My; J<dN««- liath- gi«(t!y facifitatetl the attaindieiitolt&e 
toiidWjitfe^o^thrPaibrrlcnqpjsge^ Mr.Kicxj(»its>oiii thar(^.theAnibn:r 
and Doctor WtfitfSr tile! Igyptim anot die Copdc j; hf dio jmbficadoik^ 
of dictc nr]|ie£UvcrgianniiaRt li^. Hacaied,. ths-Iesuned an4:ingauoa$ 
ediuir of thr Qtrntod htmsi, badi wmttsaa giammait of tbe; Shatter 
hiitgu^!e( i), which he infenwus:, i^notoniy die grand fautlfct of Indiati 
Kter«tctf*» tuetfie p«artttt\o£ ahnoA dwry: dialedr from the Porfioit 
{[(tdpll-tty iBofi CSuiisfdt festf r AidTisi a laiigu^ of dn^ moft Tenetabis 
Mtiquiiy-^ ^idiichy. adthoogte at prsfimt flmt aft in the Hbnuk^ of 
finaJMiM, add), spptoj^riktedl fidelf fo; tlM secoodte c^ tfaek ts^ffoa;. 
aip^ar^ tw faetvc been ooco iXueaM ovw mefr: of the erieiknd vrodd^ as; 
ttsuaw d^ ifir oiag^nM catnit HiOjff ^1/be <Movei£d^ in ahnoft: eaterjr 
diftri£t of Afia. 

- ^^^-Thtrc tt,*' faysHWr.^RALHE^r, ♦^ a^gifeat (im^afity bttv^ccn the 
^ Sfhsnfcrit woTdb- and thofe df Ptfrfian and Ai-abidfe^ aWit fercit 
«' of Latin and Gredid) Amt^tUi^/ ao^-iIt ttchtiical and metaphorical. 
*^ terms, which the imitaiioHV r^ftied" ttts and.impmtred manners^ 
^ might have occafionally iMcoiuKtd^ Imtiitthcimaiagiioimd^works of 
^ hinguage; in monofylablcs^r in. the names of munbers, and the: 
^< a^elladons. of iucb ^ng^ as. would. bi& firft difiriminatedy onr the^ 
^ immediate, dawn of' dvilizatioa. The. ce&mblanoe which may. her 
ohlervedia di& Gharai£tei» upoather med'alir aad^ figRCts. o£^ vaiious; 
diftn£ia oT A&i,, the light which, diey reciprocallyt ntkSt uftozk. eachi 
odiei:^ and die gei^ral anak^ which, ih&f- aU bear ta the^ gjiaQdi 
.** prototype,, a£bcds.anodi£r a^le field £ojr cunofitjr, 

(4) S4»^thcfii chanai^n^ in^tfafcUnk^ Hift.. bi(hoi» of that iuin«i not oolif^ fbrmal' ilir 

yfcl.My p. 294. types of 'the Gentoo alphabet, but printed* 

(1) This ingenious gentleman, aflifted by this grammar at Hopgly^ in- Ben^Ui 4to«^ 

•*^Thc 
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\ : ^i The coins of AfTam, Napaul, Calhiniria, and many other kingdoms^ 
are all ftampt with Shanfcrit letters, and inoftfy contain allufions to 
the old Shanfcrit mythology. The fame conformity I have obferved 
V' oh the imprcffioris of feals from Bootan aad Thibet." ' 
. The part of Alia between the Indus and the Ganges^ (till preferves the 
fihanicrit language puoe and inviolate* and of&rs a gfeat number of 
books to the perufal of the curious* many of w!hich baye been religiouily 
handed down fronl the earlieft period of human civilisation^ 

There are feven different forts of Indian hand- writings, all comprifcd 
under the general term of Naagoree^ which may be interpreted writiqg* 
The el^smt Shanfcrit is ftiled D4eh^uaagoree^ or the writings of the 
immortal (2) ; which may not improbably be a refinement .from the 
more fimple Naagofee ^ the etrlieft ages* The JBongd; letters are 
another branch of the feme ftock. The Bengalife Bramins have aU 
their Shanfcrit books cc^iod in this national alphad)et i ,*and dbeytianipofe 
into them air the Daeb^nai^ree M*S$. /or their own pcruial.. The 
dialeft called by us the Mooriih, h that ipedes of Hindoftahic whkh 
owes its exiftence to the Mahometan conquefts. > 

- There are about ieven hundred xadical .wx>rds in t^e. Shan&rit 
.^aQguagej the fundamental part pf which is divided into three claffeat 

iFirft, Dhaat -— ? ^ xpoiA of verbs. ' . • 

^econd^ Shubd -— or origim^ itouns. ■ t '' 

Third, Evya — or particles* ^ 

The Shanicrit alphabet contains fifty letters; vxz. thirty-four 
ixmfonants, and fixteeh vowels. ' The Indian Bramins contend, that 
they had letters before any other people; and Mr. Halhed obfcrves, 
that fufficient grounds ftill exift for conjedhiring, that Egypt has but a 
dilputable claim to its long boaftcd originality in civilizatten. The 
prcfent learned Rajah of Kifliinagur afiirms, that he has in his poffeffion 
Shanfcrit books, * where the Egyptians are conftantly defcribcd. as 
idifciples, not as inftru6tors, and as feeking that liberal education, and 

^ofe -fcienees in Hindoftan, which none of their * own countrymen had 

• . • i . • 

^«) The Branim &r, ktto^ ?eei^ of diving orKin94« ^ ... ..^ 

fufficient 
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fii£kient knov^Hiedge to impart. Mr. Halhbd bints« tibdttbe learning 
of Hindoftan might have been tran4>lanted into Egypt, and thus have 
become familiar to Moses (3,). However this may be, feveral authors 
agree in opinion, that the ancient Egyptians poflfefled themfelves of the 
tirade of the Eaft by the Red Sea; and that they carried on a 
oonfiderable traffic \nth the Indian nations before the time of Sbsostris^ 
who was cotemporary with Abraham (4). — The Red Seaw^s called 
by the ancients the Indian Sea; and they ufually denominated the 
Ethiopians, and the reft of the nations under the torrid zone, 

inaums [^sh 

. A tranflation of an Indian book called Bagavadam, one of the 
^hteen Pouranam, or iacred books of the Gerttoos, hath lately been 
publiihed in France. This tranflation was made by Mbridas Poull£, 
a learned man of Indian origin, and chief interpreter to the fupreme 
council of Pondidierry; and was fent by him to M. Bert in, his 
protedor, in 1769. This Bagavadam, or divine hiftory, claims an 
antiquity of above five thou&nd years. Monfr. Poull^ tells us, in his 
prefiace,. that the book, was compofed by Viafler the Jon of Brahma, 
and is of facred authority amongft the worfhippers of Viichnow. The 
language of the original text is Sfaanfcrit, Init the tranflation was made 
from a verfion in 7*amouL 

There are feveral traditions and relations of the Indians calculated 
to afcertain. the antiquity of this book, and they all tend to date its 
compofition three tiioufand one hundred and fixteen years before the 
chriftian sera: but Monfn De Guines (6) hath not only invalidated theie 
traditions, but proves alfo, that the pretenfions of this book to fuch a 
remote antiquity are incondufive and unfatisfaclory. Hence we may 
conclude^ that though a further enquiry into the literature of the Indian 
nations may be laudable, yet we muft by no means give too eafy credit to 
their relations concerning the high antiquity of thdr manulcripts^ and 
early civilization. 

(3) Preface to Gentoo Laws, p. 44. (6) See his refledions on this book, pub* 

(4) Rollings Hift. p. 59, 60;* and Uni- liftied in the 58th vol. of theHiftoirederAca- 
'vcrral Hift. vol. i, p. 513. demie Royal, &c Paris, 1777. 

(5} Preface to Gentoo Laws^ p. 44, 

G Per/Sans. 
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PA f tlie Paitfttiu iial no gnat JtB^^ till Ac 

Hv€TASP&8. The fennsr^ ^f» TMt tokl, traMcUedtntD IttdU, tiMl^wn 
inftrui^led ia tbe itciaiioee iijr thrBcamtiB,. for larfaick tbcy «i«ct ovtliiai 
idmc fiunod (7). The aneimt Pcifiaitt cofltemned ndhei^ and wor^ 
ija-asgera to commerat;. tfa^hadno money amongft tketxi> ibil ^Acr 
the GOiMfoeftjof L^dk (J8). It uppftaratlij feWtal bferiptioat taken -fmta^ 
tiie roifis of diepalace of Pcriepofii, ivhkh was built near b^si liwidrad 
years, before die chnftian oa^.that the Pcrftans iometimes wrote in. 
perpendicular coluHins^ after the manner of the Chinefe*. TUa^ 
mode^^f wfituig was &fl: iiftdjupoa the ftems x>f: tnes, tm pillArSi. 
nrobeli&a. As for tbole jGkk^ ctuucafins fi» weft Ade 

of the. flaiix:a& at^ P^epolisi ibne aoiihon haare fuppoied dran to be^ 
alphabetic; otfaeifii> hiero^ypfaic^ whiUb: othen- Ittte dArtni them 
to be ante«diluvian : . hut oar learnfidDodor Hyae pconovutces timk 
to have been mece whimikal : . omani tntt^ , though a late wnier (9) 
foppofefi thef may^ be iragnaitt of. Egyptcait antkjmty,. taken hxf, 
Cam^y^&s^ fram lite %o]ls of Thebn. Ia fisc» the kamed 6e&ii 
gmeraUy agreed) ifaak this attnent^riiaps^were iater tkan many of their 
neighbours in civiUzati^A t: it was ncrer pfetended. that thqr wem. 
the inventors of letters ( 1 )^. 

Af hi 5 f' "^^ Ar<<i>s hgve^ inhabltei the Coimfay diey afe prefekti 
^ \ poflej^ i^r iji^vi^dft^ three thou^iod feym bandred yews^ , 
wkbicwiti»vi»g,iAteraM*t w^ nations, or being f«bi>ig«ted by, 

any fecoisn 'powet*. Thisii? Iadigttag<; imtft be veiy ancient; T^e two 
pcincipftldiateft^of it^ were Aofc i|>o^ea by thfif PJaeiyaril»»W; and other 
genwip? Arftbs i. aod .that <jtf th« Koreifli, in wiikh Mah amm^d wjrote.: 
kh^ %99»^ Xfeo, fifft.i* itiied by th« wiwital wriier$,, i^fir - i^lwAw* tfjf 
Um9^ur\,Viikik^ otber^ tbtpmt^ or^eficafedL^^ Mr. Rich ari>mh^, 
in his Arabic Grammar, obferves^ as a proof of the. richnefs of thia:> 
language, that it confifls of two thouiand radical words^. 

If) Univ. Hift. vd. V, p, 150V (1) See fome remarks upon the^old PerfiCs 

(8) Ibid. p. 15U letters in the XJsiiycvbl Hiftory, voi» xyiii^. 

(9) The author of Conjcdural Obfervao p- 399. - 

tioos oi\ Alphabetic Writing, 

XhOr: 
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The old Ar^c characters arc laid to be of very higlr aiitiqxilty ; for 
£&M HiUHSM relates, that an inforipdmi in it was fonrid in Yaman:, 
a^ old as the time of Jo^bbhi. Thefe tradkions may have given occafioA 
to fbme authors to fuppc^e the^ Arabians te^have been the inventors cf 
letters ; and Sk Isaac Newtos (2)! fup{)o(b^ that Mo^bs learned the 
alphd>et fixmi the. Midianites^ who were Arabians; 

The Arabian' al()habet conlifts of twenty *-eighl; letters j which' arft 
fbmewhat fimilar tx^ the ancient Kufic* in which <:hara€bet's l^e firft 
cofttes of the Alcor^oi weve written. 

The prefeaxt Arabic chara6bBrs wtre: ibrmed by EbiI' Morlah, a 
leazned Arabiati» who- lived aboat three hundraityears'after Maitomst; 
We learn from tfae-Arsd^ian writers themfelves, -thati their alphabet is nM 
ancient;'— Ax.. Asm AH i: fays, iliae the Rord(k were alked; " From 
** wUcnoci did you learn: writing:?" andj th^t th^ anfwereid, *' Fttmi 
" Hirah." That the people of Hirah were afked, ** FroHi^ WhiMft 
•^didyoii learn: writing^' and they laid, " Ertwi thb Anbatit^i'* — 
BsN At;.. Hasli, and.AL. Heisbam: j^oi Aaui retatei; that Am 
SoBiANs Mahome^c'S' gceat oppofer, was- aflved; ** From w4iom did 
*< ycnir fadier itteivcthisfofra of writing J?* and that ht faid» «» F^cnl 
*' ASHLA'M BsH SiDRAH':" and^ that AsHtiAM being alked, ^' From 
*• whom did^cniTeceire wririn^i** hisranfwerWasv ** FromitKcperfoa 
«* thatdnventedit, MokamkR'Ebk M(»RR«VH }"'atid thatdiejrretseived 
tlnsibim of' writing- butia littlo before IilaBiifi]Eii(3); 

r Be£$r6]wecoDcliide;weihaU\nakea.fewreflt^ions 
4S/«X 1^"'^^ foregomg-claimg'of ^diflferenti nstioni ti> the 
•^ ' I invention- of letters. The vanity of each nation 
indbcesthem. to: pretend! to:tKe moft eariycivilizition'^ but' fuch 'is'thii 
uncertainty of ancient hifl:ory» that it is d^(tokttO'-detide-to:wh«9ift thtf 
hmour^is rdne^ It boWeverfkould Cturhi froiA wh^t liailv' been ^ advailced 
inrtUe couiifeof thncpart offour inquiiiy, that thec&ffldft hS&yheKXfi^&tysS 
to the: E^rptlajgg? - the Phcmcians, and » the " Ch?dd«ift6v Thfe' Gredl^ 

(2) Chronology of Egypt, p. 205, Svo, edit, 

is) Wise on the firft inhabitants, &c. ofEbrtptfJ p/9^' 

Q 2 writers. 
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adjacent, are allowed by all authors, both lacred and prophane, to have 
been peopled before Egypt i and it is certain that many whole nations, 
recorded to be defcended from Sem and Japhbt, had their letters from 
the Phenicians, v^ho were defcended from Ham (5). 

It is obfervable, that the Chaldeans, the Syrians, the Phenicians^ and 
Egyptians, all bordered upon each other ; and as the Phenicians were 
the greateft, as well as the moil ancient commercial nation, it is 
very probable, that they communicated letters to the Egyptians; the 
ports of Tyre and Sidon, and thofe of the Egjrptians, being not far 
diftant from each other. 

. Mr* Jacbtsoh is evidently miftaken, when he fays, that letters were 
invented two thoufand fix hundred and nii^teen years before the birth 
of Christ. The deluge, recorded by Mo«ESy was two- thoufand three 
hundred and forty- nine years before that event y and if letters were not 
invented till five hundred and fifty years after, as he afierts, we mufl 
date their difcpvery only ont thoufand feven hundred and ninety-nine 
years before the chriftian aera, which is four hundred and tep years after 
the reign of Men £5, the firft king of Egypt, who, (according to Geo. 
Syncellus and others) is faid to have been the fame perfon with the 
Mifor of Sanconiathq, the Mizraim of the Scriptures, and the Ofiris 
of the Egyptians j but whether this be true or not, Egypt is frequently 
called in die Scriptures, the land of Mizraim (6). 

This Mizraim, the fecond fon of Amyn or Ham, fcated himfelf near 
the entrance of Egypt atZoan^ in the year before Christ two thoufand 
one hundred and eighty-eight, and one hundred and fixty years after 
the flood J he afterwards built Thebes,, and (bme fay Memphis. He is 
by Herodotus, by Diodorus, Eratosthenes, and Apricanus^ 
by EusEftius and Synceli^us, called Menes (j). 

Before the lime that Mizraim went into Egypt, Taaut his- fen had 
invented letters in Phenicia s and if this invention took place ten years 

(5) MisR AIM,, the fon of Ham, led colonies ^7) TTiefe authors lay he went into Egypt 

into Egypt, and laid the foundatbn of a twenty-one yeara fooner ; but this account 

kingdom, which laded one thouiand fix hun- agrees bed with the Scriptures. See Stack- 

dred and (ixty-three years ; whence Egypt is, house's Hid. of the Bible, p, 203. — Univ» 

in the Holy Scriptures, called the Iand|^of HAMt Hift« vol. xxi, p. ^ 

(6} Univecfal Hiftory, voKv, p. ^90* 

before 
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ante-diluvians, it feems not tonly flecfent but -rational, to fay, that we 
know nothing concerning them i though it might be improper, to jffert, 
that Tetters "Wfete tmkftt)Wli before th'e ^Ittge rdcbrdad \iy Mx)ii$. 

A$ for thepiUaPS, mentioned by Josephus to have been ere£ted by 
thefonsof Seth, whereon they wrote their invented fciences, 'we agree 
with the learned abbot of Claraval, that the 'ba!te reading of Josephus,. 
ib 6ll ikki i% f«q«ifi«e «o pitjve tb^ imagmary; 

lip&u thi 'vSMi^ it spears to trs, that ^e PJ^enteianis iiav^ the 
tecIL claim ttx the honour «f the in^etitloft ^. lefterl^. 
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There are feveral alphabets tifed in diflFerent parts of Alia, which are 
intircly difierent ngt only from the Shanfc^, and all thofe proceeding 
from that iburce, but allb from the Phenician, and all i^s deriya|ives2 
we feajl point out ft)me of them* 

There is in my li^)rary a M, S. in the Pegu language, qn pa|m leaves, 
twentyrone incli^ long, and three and an haif wide j tl^e ground is of 
^old^ richly ornamented ; the letters are made of a glutinous fubftance, 
like l^lack japan. In the Sloanian Kte-ary, N^ 4849, ^s a M. ^. on 
the fame materials^ and in limilar characters. In the fame library, 
N^ 47^6, is a M» 9. on bark, written in perpendicular columifs, iii 
the B^tta ciara^ersp which are ufed in the ifland of Sumatra : a 
M. S. ni^ritten in iiivilar chara6ters, was in the library qf the latp Dr^ 
FoTH^RaiLL. — Ill the Sloanian library, N^4098, 1% gi (becimen of the 
Barman or Bom^n charafters, which are ufed in fomc parts of Pegu j 
tut th^ ar€ very different from any of thofe above menjtione^* Morp 
infldncps might be a^duced^ in proof of what hath beei^ a4vanced on this 
head, which vm pr^fiune is unneceffary. The names and powers of ihj^ 
letters, of which thqfe alphabets are compofed, are intirely different from 
^e Phenician, or thofe derived from them, and to ailimilate their forvu 
is injpoflible ; infixed it is not eafy to conceive, that the fifty Shanfcrjt 
lett^s, could be t^ken from the alphabet of the Phenicians, ^hicfi 
originally conftfted pf thirteen chara^r;. It is more liberal, as lyell as 
more rational, to fijppoff, that different men at different tipifis thought 
of making marks i^v founds p inftead of mfirks for things (a) ; buf not- 
withftapding this opinion, it |s certain, th,at by far the greater p^rt o^ 
the alphabets, fiow ufed in different parts pf the globe, are derived from 
the Phpnkian, ancifent Hebrey^r, or Samaritan* 

Having firft found Iqtters pmong the Phenicians, we fliall, i/i the 
courfe of the prefqpit chapter, inquire wh^t alphabets ai;e derived ftcM^ 
that fo^rqe. This inquiry will fumifh our readers with feveral important 
fa6ts, ijelative to the population and civilization of the moft celebrated 
natiqns ; and will ^ive them an hiftorica^ account of the progrefs of 
learning, and of vsyritiny, in a mpjce clear and concife manner than 
could ^lave been dqne, ijf we )had entered intp the hiftory of writing, 
and the confideratiofi of tke farms of letters, at the fame time. 

(2) Utiiv. Hift. vd. 1, p. 51, Wc (Jifll the next chapter, where wc (hall fpcjikparticu- 
^luftrate tbefe obfervations in the courfe of larly of the forms of letters. 
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' The followirig alphabets feem to. be immediately delisted from the 
Phenician ; namely, the ancient Hebrew, or Samaritan^ the Chaldaic^ 
the Baftulan^ the Punic, Cartbaginiany or Sicilian^ the Pelafgian Greek, 
andiits derivatives, which are written in the eaftem manner, from right 
to left, and the Ionic Greek, written from left to right. This laft 
mentioned branch from the Pelafgic ftock, is the fource from whence, 
not only moft of the alphabets of Europe are derived, but alfo of many 
oth^s which have been adopted in different parts of Afia and Africa. 

The Cbaldaic may be divided into the fquare Hebrew, the round 
Hebrew, and the more modern, or running hand Hebrew of the RabbiQS, 
The alphabets derived from the Chaldaic, are the Syriac, Efirangeh, 
and Mendaan (3)^ the ancient and the modern Arabic. From the 
ancient Arabic alphabet, are derived thofe of the Kujic, the Mauritanic,, 
the African or Saracen, and the Moorijh : the Perfian and Turkifh are 
generally allowed to have been derived from the modern Arabic, though, 
authors are not intirely agreed as to the derivation of the former. 

The Baftuli were one of thofe colonies of Phenicians or Canaanites (4), 
who fettled themfelves, in the moft early ages, in that part of Spain 
now called Andalufia and Grenada ; they firft began to fettle near the 
Streights of Gibraltar, and their principal port was Cadiz : this people 
were conquered by the Moors in the eighth century. 

The Punic letters are called Tyrian, and are much the fame as the 
Carthaginian or Sicilian ; they were an early branch from the Phenician 
ftock : to make a complete Punic, Carthaginian, or Sicilian alphabet, 
we muft admit feverai pure Phenician letters (5), The Pelajgi were of 
Phenician original; we learn from Sanconiatho, that the fons of 
the Diofcuri and Cabiri wrote the firft annals of the Phenician hiftory. 



(3) The Eftrangelo charaders are defcend- 
cd from the ancient Syriac ; fome have fup- 
pofed that the Bramin charafbers are derived 
from them^ and that they were introduced 
into India in the time of Jobnghiz-Khan; 
but letters were known in India long before 
tbe reign of tiiat prince, and thefe fuppoiitions 
are not fupported by proofs. 

{4} Whether we call them Phenicians or 
Canaanites, is of little confequence, as far as 



concerns our fuh^tSt ; they were the fame peo- 
ple. The Baftuli, were fiiid to have fled from 
Joshua. 

(5) The Punic language was at firft the 
iame with the Phenician, it is nearly allied to 
the Hebrew, and hath an affinity to die 
Chaldee and Syriac : there are fome remains of 
it in the prefent Maltefe. ^ Univerfal Hiftory, 
vol, xvii, p. a95» 
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In ordl^r to pttiwt tfas Miy it h inccraiixnt on its tt> flNf«r> tb&t th& 
Tyrrhcni; Tyrfcnl^ mr Htetrtifci, fettfcd ih Itafy iong befoi^ft thi i<d|ii 
ef ]>E0CAtroK. 

Hi&ROM>'rus rekttis, that ft celony Went by i» frwn £y^ ihtd 
Itafy, under TntARBNUs (i).> akvl Dion. Halicar«a86I:I^si8 piroves^ 
that many authors called tkem Pefaigi. He particukriy ekes Hbli^a- 
MictTS LfiSBiua^ who was ibniewhat older than He^roi>ot0«j to prove 
that they were firft colled Pelajgi Tyrriem^ after they began to ^ in^abk 
Ihdy, Acy fcttkd in that part called Etruria( 2). The TyrAftni or 
Tyrfenicame into Italy before the colony under Oenotr o^ $ fc^ St ft aeA 
(L V, p. sti .) quotes a fragment of A:KTicLLixBS^toprove; that thei% wet% 
Pe/a^i dwelling iapiaees about Demnw^ and Imbms^ mA that foniie 
0f them £ul£d with Tiii^tittiiENBU^ the fbn of AxTa^ into italyi 
Hence it maty be inferred^- that there: were Pelafgi, = and foiiiein Italy 
tAio^ before the time of Obnotrusiw 

TbeEtrulcanttetfcrsarePelafgic, and feveral of the Etnifcan iufcripi- 
tions are written in the Pelafgic language. Tte Homan Letters are 
Ionic. Signior G or i us very property diftinguilhes between the Etruican^ 
and Latin or Roman ietters^ 

The Ofcan language vras a dialefl of the Etruican : their tharafbers art 
nearer the Ionic> or Roman> dian the Etruican. There is vei^ littla 
difference between the Pela%ian, the Etrufcftn, and the mofl micieni 
Greek letters, which are placad from ri^ to 4eft. 

The Arcadians were ancient Greeks :. they ufed the Ionic letters, butai 
what time they firft wvole from left to right is not knoVm, as their 
efaronology is very uncertain. 

The Etrufcan, the Ofcan, and the Samnite alphabets^ ai*e derived 
from that of the Pekigij they difier from eaeh ether more in mmt 



(1) Thiswas about anno mtmdi 201 f, and 
about one thouiand niae hundred and ninety'* 
three years before the cbriftian lera, which is 
upwards of three hundred and fifty yeara 
before the Pehfgi went out of Greece. 

(a) Biftiop Cumberland adduces maity 
proofs to-fhew that the Tyrrbeni caoie out of 
Lydia into Italy. Hr alfo tella us when they 



canfie thither, and in what places they, fettled. 
Orig. Gent* Antiq* p. 31$ to 343. Several 
koman authors fpeak of this Lydian colony.*^ 
Ho R ACS compliments his patron Mjbcsna^ 
upon his Lydian defcent : 

— — Lydorum piufuid Etnffiis 
Aiikit/htij tumtenmJUr •ft t$. 

than 
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The Siculi emigrated from Italy into Sicily about eighty years 
before the war of Troy, and one thoufand two hundred and, lixty-fouy 
before the chriftian aera. . 

Twenty years after the emigration of the Siculi inta Sicily, mother 
colony of. Arcadians^ from Palantium (5), a cjty of Arcadia, under 
Evander, the fon of Mercury and Themis, fettled on one of the feven 
hills on which Rome was afterwards built* — Dionysius Halicar^ 
nXssus fays (6), that the Pelafgi worQiipped Jupiter, Apollo^ and the 
Cabirl; and that thefe Phenician deities were. firA brought by them into 
Italy. 

. We leara from the fame author (7), ttat a few years after Evandei% 
.Hercules brought a colony of Greeks into Italy, who fettled upon the 
Capitoline Hill> then called Saturmus, three furlongs from Palantium. 
This was about (methoafand two hundred, and twotity-three years before 
Christ i for Dionysius fays, that fome of the colony of Hercules 
were Trojans, whom he brought fronr Troy, when he took that city 
and flew Laomedon^^ and. made, his fon Priam king^ a& Appollodorus 
relates (Jib. ii> c. 6.)>. 

Dionysius (p. 49,) enumerates the fallowing. Greek colonies which 
came into Italy. — ^Firft, the. Aborigines, underOsNOTRUs fromArcadia, 
Secondly, the Pelaigic colony, which came from Hcemonia or Theflaly. 
Thirdly, a fecond Arcadian colony, which came with* Evander from 
Palantium. Fourthly, thofe who^ came from Peloponnefus with Hei^ 
cules (8);. Fifthly^ tfiofe/^ho came with £nea& fronr, Troy^^ 

This, laft colony greatly eclipfcd the glory of the former, the latter 
Romans chufing rathec to derive their origin from- the Trojans,, tha^ 
&om the Greeks.. 

It is, not eafy to difcpver when- the Ionic way of writing from left to 

right, was firft received in Italy j but it is certain, that it did not 

(5) Sec DioNYS. Hal. lib. 1, p. 24^ 25,— Aborigines, Aurunci, Pelafgi, Arcades, SicuU. 

See Dempster de Etrurt Regal, lib. i, chap. c. viii. — And Pliny reckons them, Abori- 

6, p. 29, 21. gines, Pelafgi, Arcades, Siculi, Aurunci, Ru* 

(,6) Dion. Hal. p. 26. tuli, Ofcl, Volfci^ and Aufones. See Hift. 

(7) Ibid. p. 26, 27. Nat. lib. iii, c. 5, The Umbri and GalU, 

(i) DiOD. Sic. lib. vi, relates, ThatHER'- may be reckoned amongft the mod ancient 

CULES paiftd our of Gaul into Italy. Solinus Inhabitants of Italy. 



^o^YHXSTOR reckons the Greek colonies to be. 



unherfally 
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that people before the conqueft of Gaul by C-ffis ar 5 but after thaf period^ 
the Roman letters were gradually introduced, 

. The ancient Spaniards ufed letters nearly Greek before their intercourfe^ 
with the Romans, which may be feen in Nouveau Trait6 de Diploma- 
tique, vol. i, p. 705. 

The ancient Gothic alphabet is very fimilar to the Greek, and is 
attributed to Ulphilas, biihop of the Goths, who lived in Masfia about 
the year 3 70 after Christ. He tranflated the Bible into the Gothic tongue. 
This circumftance nught have occafioned the tradition of his having 
invented thofe letters ; but we are of opinion that thefe charaflers were 
in ufe, long before his time. Some accoimt of this M, S. tranflation of 
Ulphilas fliall be given hereafter. 

The Runic alphabet is derived from that of the ancient Gothic. 
- The Coptic letters are immediately derived from the Greek. — Some 
authors have confounded them with thofe of the ancient Egyptians ; but 
there is a very material diflference between them : from this alphabet 
the Ethiopic is deduced, 

. The alphabet defcended from the Scythians eftabliflied in Europe, 
is that ufed by St. Cvril, called the Servien* The Ruffian, tiic 
lUyrian or Sclavonic, and the Bulgarian, are all derived from the 
Greek (4), 

The Armenian letters differ gready from their parents the Greek, and 
they vary much from thofe of the Latins. 

. We have treated generally of thefe alphabets, as it would exceed the limits 
of our defign, to enter more particularly into each of them at prefent. 

We fliall now fpeak of die alphabets derived from the Roman, which 
pre, the Lombardic, tiie Visigothic, the Saxon, the Gallicam^ 
the Franco-Gallic or Merovingian, the German, the Caroline, 
the Capetian, and the Modern Gothic. The firft, relates to 
the M. SS. of Italy ; the fecond, to thofe of Spain ; the third, to the 
M. SS. of Great Britain; the fourth and fifth, to thofe of France; 
^ fixth, to Germany ; the feventh, eighth, and ninth, to all the 
countries of Europe who read Latin. 

U) See fome account -of thefe alphabets in the N. T. Dipl. v(d. i, p. 707, 708. 

I The 
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^ukBng ibmcthmg ef their crvm tflttrwafdSj didy gave riie to the 
Crallican or R$man Crsttic mode. 

The Franks^ a people of Oerm^y^ having conquered part of Oaul^ 
idifplayed even in writiiig» thdr love of eafe, and avcrfion to all 
conftraint Thdr characters are called Francic-GaUk^ or MerwsHgianp 
1)ecaufe dus kind of writing was pra6tiied imder the kings of tho 
Merovingian race. It took {dace about the ckfe of the fixth century^ 
TLttd prcviled till the bcguming of the ninth. 

Charlemagne (5), zealous for the revival of learmng, in^ovcd 
the charadlers which before lus time had been ufed in Germany ; and 
this improvement occs^ned another diftinfition in writing, called tit 
Caroline^ which declined in the twelfth cent^ry^ and totally tU&ppeared 
in the thirteenth, when it was fucceeded in Germany by the Modern 
Gothic* 

The CaroKm wrhifiig having degenerated, was reftored by Hogh 
Capet, about the year gS^. Tim lefbrmed raode of writing, halh 
acquired the name of Capetian from its founder* It was mBch pa^tifed 
till about the middle of the twelfth century, but in the thirteenth it 
degenerated into the Modem Goibkc. The writing cadled Capitis^ waa 
ufed in En^and and in Germanyy as wdl as in Frano^ during the 
period above mentioned ^ 

The Modem GetAicy which fpread itfetf aQ over Europe in the twe!l& 
«id thirteenth centuries, is improperly Co called, became it does not 
4krive its cHigin from the writing ancieiMly ufed by the Goths and 
Vifigoths, in Italy and Spain, but this Modem Gothic is the moft 
barbarous or worfi: kind of writing; it took ics rife in the decline of 
the arts, among the lasy fchoolmen, who had ^ worft tafte 1 it is no^ 
thing more than the Latin writing degener^ed% — This writing b^aa 
in the twelfth century, and was in general Hie (e^ecially among monks 
ioid ichoolmen) in all parts of Europe, till the r^oration of the arts, in 
the fifteenth century, and longer m Germany and the noiPthem nations : 
Our flatute books are ftill printed in Gothic letters. 

The moft barbarous writing of tiie feventh, eighth, and ninth 
centuries, vv^as net fb bad as the Modem Gothic. This kind of writing 

(s) He began to reign A. D. 814. 

la is 
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difunited, a change was produced ; not that the con<juerors added any 
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new charaflers to the Roman writing, but they disfigured it ; and, by 
their falfe tafte and ignorance, diftinguifhed their writing from that of 
their neighbours : the genius and difpofition ti the diflferent people, had 
no fmall (hare in producing this diverfity. 

The idea that all the writings^ of the feveral nations laft mentioned^ 
Is derived from, the Roman, is natural and fatisfa6lory ; it tends to prove 
the diftindtion of national writing, and is of great affiftance towards 
difcovering the age of manufcripts : for, though we may not be able 
exa£Hy to- afcertain the time when a M^ S. was written, we may 
nearly determine its age. — For example, if a writing is* Merovin- 
gian, it may be declared without hefitation not to be fubfequent 
to the ninth, nor prior to the fifth century : if another is Lombaidic, 
it may be affirmed to be pofterior to the middle of the fixth, and 
anterior to the thirteenth ; (hould it be Saxon, it cannot be of an earlier 
date thaa the feventh, nor of a later than about the middle of the: 
twelfth, efpecially with, regard to M. SS^. 
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kun^ no letter can be rightly ibunded^ yvitlMOt difj^v^ 
Speeds, into aa luiifonii pofition with the %iuiC!of each letter (i). 

Theprefideat Db Bitot, in his work upon thr theory of language^ 
fiipports thit opinion* The author of a bode, intitledi Coi^*e£lurid 
Obfenratioas on the Ori^ and Progrefe of Alphabetic Writing, (Lond*, 
1772, Svo^) coincides with the above authors in their opinions^ 

Not long fince, Mr. Nelme publiihed a work, wherein he^ endeavour sp^ 
to ihew that all elementary charatElers or letters, derive their forms fronts 
theline and the Circle (2)^ 

Monefieur Gebelih deduces them: from hieroglyphic representations }; 
and he hath given us feveral delineations o£ human figures, trees^. 
&c. in confirmation of his hypothefis ( 3 ) . 

It is not necefiary to interrupt our inquiry l^ entering into the. above: 
€onjed:ures; for letters being only marks for founds^ their forma, 
ittbrdy depended t^on liie tafte, fancy, will, or caprice, of thoie wh» 
&ffc formed diem. In diis point of view, th^ may be confidered as^ 
mere arbitrary mariss, or fecret cyphers, which, by being made known 
and adopted, would become:of general xsk,^ tdiesever they were recdved. 
by agreement (4)4 



( h) See Alphabet* Natur. hj P. M. B. V.AVt 
HcLMONT.Saltzburgh, 1667. This author 
bath suiatomized the organs of articulation in 
ftpport of his fyftem. 

(2) Mr. Nelme adduces feverat ingtAious 
arguments in favour of his opinion. His 
alphabet confifts of thirteen radical fetters, 
ftrtrr dimiriiflied, and four augmented. His 
radicd letters are L, O, S; A, B, C,D^ N, 
U, I, E, M, R. Mn Nelme fays, that H. 
is derived from A-^ P from B ; T from D;. 
and F from U : thefe be calls diminifhed 
tfaaraAers. Z is denned from S ; G friom 
C} W from U; and Y from I: thefc^ 
lie fiiys, are augn^nted lette». This author 
proTes, that his cbaraAers are very, fimilor 
to tho& of the ancient Etrofcans ; but all cha« 
staters ace compofed either of fines and cirdes, . 
or of the lbmer» and of parts of the latter. 

(5.) See. Monde Primiti^ tonu iii. Parity 



(4) One of tbo moft fioifle^ alphabets bat - 
been focmed by making^ wo perpendicular^ and . 



two horizomallines, thus» 



«t7 from which 




sray be-' dedxsotd nine diferont cbaraders qc 
letters^ jj IfeJ ^c 3 jT glJFl [Tj. 
nine more may be made, by adding a point: 



l» each^ 



k 


1 

• 


fll' 


n 

• 





Y 


4 

• 


T 

• 


• 

• 



and ao.^ 



aaaay mofc ai». 



may be. necei&ry for the notation of any 
language, by adding two or more points to 
oach charaAer^ ~Thoug)l» thdb HmdiCQ cha- 
.niAers are not calculated for di^mtcb, yet 
they may be^made as^acpedxtioufly^ or more 
fo, than the^Tartar, the^Bramin^.theCaflw 
mirian, and many, others* r- Writing cooa^ 
pofed of thefi) characters, i» atfirft $^, 
in fome degree like the Hebrew. Mr. Dow^ 
author of the Hiftory^ of. Hindoftao^ lately 

formc4 



- 





a dexti^ ad dmo. 



iTwetticiu/nt ffevr* ejoMedal.S 



a B 



3 



4 


D 


6 


E 


6 


m 


• • • 


fv 


7 


I 


8 


K 



3 ^ 

10 M 

11 liT 

12 O 

13 P 



14 

15 



R 



16 T 




^. 











^Z A 

o 

q 



<^ 






t 



> ; 



f 



» ' » 

1 



< » 



« ; 



. / 



r ^ 



H I 



• ^ K 



- i ■ 
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The moft ancient infcriptions in the Pdafgian charafters and language^ 
I liave feen, are thoie found 2A, Eugublum^ a city in Umbria in the 
Apennines, in the year 1456. Seven tables of brals were difcovered; 
five of v^rhich were in Pelagic or Etrufcan chara6lers^ and two in 
Latin (6). The firft of thefe Eugubian tables contains a poem or 
lamentation after a peftilence, which was compofed about 168 years 
after the taking of Troy, or iot6 before Christ, and 1332 after titc 
deluge. It appears by the& tables that the republic of Eugubium was 
much anterior to Rome. 

The Ofean alphabet in the fame plate, is very Jirailar to t^e Pdaigic 
and Etrufcan ; it is taken from an infcription on marble, in the Ofcan 
or Volfcian tongue, now preferved in the muieum of the femiiiary at 
Nola, in Italy. This marble was found at Abella, a town hot £su: 
diftant from Nola (7). Before the difcovery of this infcr^ion^ we had 
no Oican letters, except a few on coins, or on precious ilones, which 
were not fufficient to fumifh an alphabets fome c^ the letters have 
ia refemblance to the Roman. 

This alphabet cOnfifts of &cteen charaders ; the Oici feem to have 
wanted the letters D, G, O, C^ X, and Z. The Ofcan or Volfcian 
language, was chiefly ipoken in Campania and Aufonia ; and Passsr 
demonftrates, that there is a great affinity between the Ofcan and the 
Latin tongue (8Ju 

Greek Letters C The learned authors of tlie Nouveau Trarte de 

Mfid Writing. \ Diplomatique, (vol. i, p. 580), deliver it as their 

opinion, which they fupport vdth great erudition, that the Greek letters 

(6) See a particvilar account of thefe tables 
ipvea by Monf. Gbbelih, vol. vi, p.^aiato 
4S4 ; and Tee alfo Etrurie Royale l)y GoRius, 
Xrucca, 1767, foL (where the firft table is 
engraved), and Sir William Hamilton^'s 
£trufcan AntiquitieS) vol. i, p. 26* 

(7) It contains an Award made by one 
Tancinus, tribune of the people x)f AbeDa, 
ti^ho was appointed umpire, to determine 
dlfputes between the inhaUtants of Abdla 
and Nola concerning their boundaries* The 



infcription is imperfed ; but fifty-feven lines 
are now Teaiaining^ which are read froai 
right to left. 

(8) See J. Bapt. Passer's Etrufcan Paint* 
ings, vol. iii» Rome, 177J, p. 75. — At p« 
1 1 1 of this work is a view of Hebrew words^ 
from whence the £tru<ctn» and from thence 
the Latin, are derived. — At p* fi6, is an 
Etrufcan Lexicon; and at p. 129, is a Lexicon, 
explaining the Etrufcan words which occur 
on the Eugubian TaUcs, 

K were 
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"were not derived from the Egyptian, as ibme have fuppofcd ;, but from 
the Phenician Pelaigi, ' who fettled in Greece (9)^ 

Tfte Greeks preferved tfic names- of the Samaritah or Phcnidan 
letters. Spanmeim, Monteaucon, and others, (ay, with great pro- 
hability of truth, that the Greeks originally ufed the ciaftem manner 
""of wntihg, from right to left ( i )• 

Before we proceed to fpeak of the diflFcrcnt modes of writing, k may Be 

neceflary to obferve, that all writing may. be divided into capitals, uncials^, 

zxAfmall letters. All ancient infcriptions on ftones and marbles belong 

to the firfti M. SS. to the fecond; and> to the third, charters,^ grants,, 

and other fnatters of bufiriefe. Before the middle of the fourth century, 

fmall 'letters were very rarely ufed. even in M* SS. Before the eightfi^ 

century, • they were common in particular M. SS. : in that age they^b^aa 

* to prevail over capitals arid uncials y whidi till tiien had be^ the ruling, 

forni; in the ninth century, fmall letters -we^genef ally. uied>:iartdii>, 

^the t6nth^fh6ir'triumph Was complete. - 

The mode of writing called by the Greeks Berfo^ijiJb*',. which b 
badcwards and forwards, as the ox plows. Is gT very higji ailtiVitoitf, 
Of this writing. tWe were two Idndsj themoft ancient commencing 
ffoin' right to left, and the other from left to^ rig^t. 

The oldeft Greek letters, whidi are written from right tolefi^ areitaurly 
Pelafgicy as appears by comparing the firft Greek alphabet in plate I, With 
the. Pelii^c alphabet in the lame plate*, The Greek alphabet or^nally 
confifted of fixteen letters. Four double Jetters^ namely, e, s,p^ X, arc 
faid to have been added by Palamebks, about twenty years before* the 
taking of Troy^ or one thoufand^ohe hundred and iixty-four y«ars before. 
Christ* Simonides is generally fuppofed to have added the letters 
Z, H, Y, Xl : but fome of thefe letters were ufed before the days of 
Palamedes and Simonides, for we find the letters H, ©, O, in that 
« I0(|ft tncicpit infcription, found at Amjclefi,;in LpconIaC2), which ^is^ 



(f ) Tkre^- opi«ioB$ have prevailed con« 
ceriung tbc tT\gm of Greek lettecs ; th^ firft, 
that Cadmus was the inventor \ the focond, 
attributes theti to* Cece^ps ; -^ and the third, 
whh more reafon, tothib Pelafgi. 

'(^} fcrSPAHiiii OH Medals, p. iia«-^ 



Montfaucon's Paleographiae Grvca, &c, 
(%) 'In fMs ^ty wa^ one of the moft' cele. 
bmirc^ tenipli» of«H Gfeecy,,!ri which v\«s % 
ftatue of Apollo, thirty cuhits hi^h. — This 
l4ace is aov gdled Sch^iboc^ri. 
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fuppofed to have been written about one hundred and fijrty years before 
the liege of Troy, and one thpufiind three hundred and forty-four before 
Christ (3). It is now preferved in th,e French king's coUeflion at 
Paris, with fome other pieces difcovered in the fame city by the Abbe 
FouRMONT. — See a ipecimen of this infcription, plate II, No. 2 ; the 
reading of which is as follows : 

MHENAAIA TO AMOKEA ..••.. TEEP EKAAIIIAK2 .... 
TO KAAIMAKOS MATEEP NEKIA TO KAAIMAKO • . . . ♦ 
MATEEP K KAPAAEPI2 TO KAAPO MATEEP KA AMOMQNA 



^ 



• • 



TO AEP02EO. MATEEP NKAMAMONA TO 

Which, rendered into the ordinary Greek, will be read thus| 

Muim}J(K, 70V A'livjtXxUv /xjjtij^, ^xocTiim^x rov Yix'kn^x'xpvi jx?rnjft 

The Abb^ Barthelemy is of opinion, that t^ inicription was 
intended to preferve the names of the priefteffes of the temple of ApoUo 
at Amyclea (5), . There is no a in thii ihfcription, there are two 
Omif rons to diftinguifh between the long and the (hort O ; though 
another i^icriptsbh of about eight hundred years^ before Christ hath 
the XI. The B is not ufed in this inicription, b^t it is fiipplied by the 
junftion of thp K with the £• Thp Y and the Z are pot in this 
infcription^ which is a ftrong prefumption that it is anterior to the 
introduction of thefe letters into the Greek alphabet. The X is not in 
the infcription ; the K is fubftituted for it. The three famous infcriptions 
of feven and eight hundred years before Christ, publifhed by the 
Abbe FouRMONT, have the letter X, as aUb the <b and the H; which arc 
additional proofs that this infcription is of the highell antiquity (6). 



(3) MonC Gebbiin fays, it was written 
lbo^t VNo hundred years before the Trojaa 
war. 

(4) That is, Menalia, the mother of 
^MYCLEUS) Ei^LiPAXA, the itipther of 
Chalimachus; Nekia, the mother of 
CH/aiMACHUS; Charad^ris, the mother 
of C.AP|iusj ' ;m4 AmomonA| the mother 



of Dbrothbus ; Crabiamoiva (mother) 
of 

(s) Mem. de TAcad. des Infc. & B. L* 
torn. xxxixy edit, in 12, pi'itg. 

(6) See more concerning this infcriptioii 
intheiilouVeau Tiiit^ de Dipt t.'Cp.iS'is 
to 626 i and t7nive^(a( Hift. vol, xvi, p. 46, 
notcD, '"^ * ' fi - ' c't. '>. :: ri 

K 2 The 



68 ORIGIN AND PROGRESS Chap. VI 

The fecond fpccimen in the fame plate begins alfo from right to left; 
it was found at Amyclea ; the charaftera are not fo rude as the former^ 
and therefore it is fuppofcd to be^ more modem r it was written about 
one thoufand years before Christ — the words are; 

AAMONAKA AAMONAKO lEPEIA; 
otherwife, Aa/Aomjra Aajuwyojwi U^ua-. 
The above infcription was placed at the foot of forae ftatue, or bas 
relief, reprefenting Damonak o&ring a facrifice. 

The third and laft fpecimen of the Bouftrophedotn» beginning from 
the right hand, is taken from a marble in the French king's coUeflion. 
The firft two charafters are monograms j this is^ evidently of a later, 
date than the two former Ipecimcns. The words are/ 

YAA02 MANEeEKEN APISTOKTAE2 N0E2EN ; 

L e. ** Hyllus placed me — Ariitocyoes mademc."' 
Tlus was probably, the. iofcription . of a. ftatue, or fome. monument 
of that kind.. 

The fourth ^)ecamen in the. fame, plate is taken from iht famous 
Sigean. infcription, which waa written more than fire hundred jrears 
before Christ^ It is: the firft. I. have met. with, which b^ns from, 
the left. The. reading of this infcription is, , 

^ANOAIKO ::EIMI :- TO HEPM0KPAT02 : TO nPGKONESIO : 

KAFO : KPATEPA : KAmSTATON : KAI HE0MON : ES 

nPTTANEION : K AOKA: MNEMA : ZIFETETSI : EAN AE TI 

nASXO MEAEAANEN : AE O SIFEIES : KAI MEOOEKEN :. 

HAI20n02 :.KAI HAAEAfl>GI- 

Id eft, *«yw5«t8 Ufu ts Yt ^^uox^dias. t» n^xovn^fov Kayu x^ccln^. 

n Ttoi(r)(u* if^'Ki^oLinn Sit S liyets;* Mxi f* imnfftv o A'lffome, xcti 

(7) ** I am xhtjfatui of PHANODicvs^.tiie meet with any accident, it belongs to you, Q 

fim of HBRM0CRATE9 the Proconefian. I Sigeans, to repair me.. I am the work of iEsop 

gave a cup, a faucer, and a drainer, to ferve and his brethren/' -^See fome account of this 

as a xnoonmeat ia the Council-houfe. If I infcription m Chishuu's Afiatic Antiquitien 

The 



Chap. V. F Ur R r T I N G. 6) 

The- Bbuffrophedon writing is faid to have been difufed about the 
year 457 before Christ ; infcriptipns erf the feventh and eighthr 
centuries before Christ are generally ^om the left to the right (8)* 

The fifth Ipecimen is from the Infcription found by MonC 
TouRNEFORT, at the foot of a ftatue in me Iflc of Delos. It is engraven 
by MoNTFAUCON in his Palaeographia Oraeca, p. 122 ; the reading is^ 

IPL 

©ANTO AieO EMI ANAPIAS^AI TO 2iI>EAA2 i 
Id eft, 'Ev tw x/d« f/jtAi a^J'^/aj^ xcii to ff^sXotc, 

'0 

It may be obfecved that writing from the left hand, was curacent amongfl 
the Greeks a long time before the Bouftfophedon. writing was entirely 
difufed. This appears by the fixth, feveniji>. and eighth Ipecimens of 
the fccond plate, which are of the eighth; and ninth centuries before 
Christ, and which are. publifhed in t^e fifteenth volume of tha 
Memoirs of the French Academy of Infcriptions and Belles Lettres. 

The reading of No, vi, is B A2I AE2*^ ©sonojATtof l<iix(x^f^pVr^A^^m^m9 
TaAgxXou. 

Kings, Theopomfus, ion of Nicandeiij Axcamenes^ fon oBT 
Taleclus. 

That of No. vii, is nearly the fame. BASIAEES^ SgoVo/^ffoc 

N/jrayJ'^H, A^Xmixmf TaXgjrXa* 

The infcription Na viii,. relates to the fon and foccefibr of<^^ 
Alcamenes: ^ 

BA2IAE2* XionoiL%oi lJixoiy^^8f IloAvJocf of. fiXmiiiveo. 
Kings. Theopompus,. fon of Nicander j Polydore,. ion of* 
Alcamenes. 

Monograms and joined letters aie of very high antiquity amcmgfl?^ 
the Greeks; See plate II,. NOr 3 ; and plate VI^ No. u — If it ihould" 
be aiked^ at what period of time jcaned letters were introduced in ancient' 
monuments 3 we anfwer, that this practice was univedal in the moft 
early ages. Sufficient proofs of this fa€t appear in a worik publifhed at 
Palermo in 1769, intitled, " Sicili^e Feterum hifcripfiommy At page 54 
of. this work, are many proofs of their being ufed in Syria, Egypt, andl 

(8) See the N. T. de Dipl. vol. i^ p, 6^« . 

Greece} ; 



ORIGIN jiND PROGRESS Chap.V; 

<ireece ; which practice, we (hall (hew, was adopted by the Etrulcans, 
the Romans, the Saxons, and by moft other nations. 

We (hall now fpeak of thft Mv SS,, of the Qreeks,. which weie aU 
written in capitals till the feventh century, and generally without any 
'divifion of words i fevtral written m this manzief vo S^l yemaining ia 
England : for inflance, Plate. Ill, contains a fpecioien of the Book of 
Geneiis, which was brought from Philippi by two Greek bKhops^ wh^ 
printed it to king H&nky the Eighth, telling him. at the iame time, 
that tradition reported it to have betn Origen^s own book (9). <^ueen 
Exics'ABB'mxgKVdritto &r JciHr JSortbscvb, Jitr preceptor in Greek, 
who placed it in the Cottonian Library. It was almoft destroyed by 
a fii^ which haf^enediu that i.ifararj in the yeaf 173 1 ; but the ^)eGimen 
here given, was made while the writing was in its original ftate, and 
l^lbit tbe parcbt»eht was contra^ed by tho firr* This- M. S. cDOtiified 
one hundred and fixty-five fbiios, and two hundred and fifty moft 
curious paindngs, twenty^one of which weK en^raf eti by yi6 Sooitty 
jo( Antiquaries^ of London, The fpecimen is taken from the i4ih 
chapter of tbe book of Genefis^ "v. 17, fS, 191 and 20$ and is read 
as folldw£: . f ' ■ . - , . ... 

Tq(7/y aVTU) [xetx to vitr)^^t^oti kurov - \ 

Sf 'it^vc ra ^ r« t^K'ou* {19) mi ii/Xo^ 

- • . . Ap^ccn Tftj du Tw vr^fira* (20) og ixjiasv 

• _ - * * ■ "* 



(9^ OibtMipHas bora at Alcxwlria» A. D» Ecclcfiaftical Hift. vol. i, p. t9S. Lood. ^774. 
account of him and his works ia Moshbim's oniiTum e((« 

y 
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qi40 nllm^raha^lUlr l^oUci id5, aUj^ ad illi(4plran4iaj w hirtoruitn ructunx^ Z5o . 

( 2)£. /wi> ci>tlic^ V. J)i^lfeHa/^. Jlei\ Beit. OwenJf€J). Lctuliyyfi, 9'!' ) 

GtH\eeN AjB B\CIAeYCCOAOMcoMeiCYNM>i 

TTHCiN ^YT<x)Me"rAnrovTroc'rpe'+-A.iKYTON 

ATTOXH G KOTTH CTTO V VLOAi^KKOrO MOf KXI 
"rU3M R^C I Ve CD MHTODM MerikVTOV^ ■C'TH N 

BAci>wea3Ni* icxiMex^ic ej^eKExci \eYC 

OA'^HMe:3CHNerKeHK]>TOYCI<.XIOiMONHN 

^eieyeYCT'O Y^YTOY YS^icxoY- KXieY'^^^>rH 
ceNTONABf AH KAieiTreN* eYAorMMeMOc 

xRPxr-fTroDecoxco yS^ • CT'co* oc 6 K T i c e m 

TTOMOYPA^NOMRMT'HM PHH- I^XIBYXOFH 

T'ocoecoYH'icxoc- oceA-OiKewTOYce 
xefOYccoYVrroxeifiOY^coiKAieAcjD 

t antiquifrimo Cbdice^ Gentsso^, in3ibUotheca^(}3^area^ VihdohorunjifI!xaratv fblu^p t^lUustratoTicturls 48 . 

Q ]f HA0eK\e'BA.c)\eyccoApMcoweiccyN 

XMT H CINAY T-CDMeTXTOXMACTfe^XlXY^Cr 
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roc (2) d; vr\fifo(* oc eSuxevTovc ^ 
X^^o^i <^ov t/7ro'xef^ts( cot' xut iSu 
xty curno ^ejnerQv can itotVTuy 

1 

Although it iis impoffible to afcertain whether this book belonged to 
©RiGEN or not, we agree in opinion with the learned Dr. Owen (3)^ 
that it is the oldeft Greek M. S, in England^ and perhaps in Europe : 
the forms of the letters are more ancient than the famous book of Genefis^ 
prefer ved in the Imperial Library at Vieima (4), which is generally, 
allowed to be at leaft fourteen hundred years old j a Ipecimen of which: 
M.S. is given at the bottom of this plate. 

We recommend to thofe who may tranfcribe tiie moft ancient Greek. 
M. SS. to take great care that tiiey do not miftake one letter for another^ 
In this M.S. ^e letters A^ A, and A^ are often fo like each other as 

* 

fcarcely to be diftinguifhed. The fame may be laid of the r and the 
T ; indeed the librarii who tranfcribed the andent Greek M. SS. for 
- tfieir employers, very frequently miflook one of the above mentioned. 
Ifetters for the other. Dr. Owen points out feveral inaccuracies in 
the writing of this M.S.. which are apf^caUe to ancient Greek M. SS. im 
general; asthe permutation, omiflion^ and addition of confonants, the: 
permutation of vowels and dipthongs, of which he gives feveral inftances. 
The ninth fpecimen of plate 11, is taken from the famous Codex^ 
Alexandrinus, which is reported to have been vmtten about the middle of 

(2) Gf lege 07 cum lineola fuperlori qua^ vnritten upon purple vellum, in letters of gold 
deeft. and filver, and confifts of twenty-fix Jeaves ^ 

(3) See Dr. Owen's preface to his pub* the firft twenty*four of which, , contain frag- 
Vcation of Grass's Collation of thisM^S^ mentt of the book of Genefis^ adorned with* 
p. 6. Lond. 1777. 9fo. fbrty-cgbt pidures in water colours, which: 

(4J See Lambecius-8 Cat. (toI. iii, p. »;) are engraved in vol aiiy of his Calal. printed i 
This M.S. fays Lambecius,. is above one at Vienna^ in 167P.. 
diouland three hundred years old, and is, 

the 
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7^ OTtlGIN AND FRO ORES S Chap.T, 

the fourth century, at Alexandria in Egypt, by Thecla, a n#ble 
Egyptian lady. This fine M. S. was fent by Cyril, patriarch of 
Ccn^antinople, to king Cuaauls the Firft, abobt the y«ar i6a^ 
and is now prcferved in the Royal Library in the Britifti Mufeum (5) 5 " 
ihis fpecimen is from the Firft Epiftle of St. John, clitp. v> v« 5* mi 
is to be thus readj 

Tic hiv vixtay rov xoaiiov 
vhc TH flsa ovroc ift¥ 

« 6X3«y J"; vixTOC MM A/fWtTOf • .... 

• i 

I 

The/oi^rth plate, js tak«n from the A£b of the ^)oftIes In the B9dleiaii . 
Xibrary tt Oxford, and is believed to be the book which Venerable Bios^ 
.made; ul^ of in tbf feventh century, becauie it hath all thofe irr^lar 
Latin readings which, in his Commentaries on the A6ls, he fays were 
in bis book^ and na cither M. S. Is now found to have thein ; this M. ^» 
jfeems to have beea written about the beginning of the fifth century. . 

Plate the fiftfi, is taken from a moft ancient M.S. in' Greek and Latm. 

In the Public Lihiaty at Cambridge* This M.S. is generdly beTueved 

to have been written in the fifth century ; h is now heft known by the 

name of Beza's Teftament, becaufe it was given l)y him to the 

. tJniverfity, in 1582 (6). This (pecimen is taken from the thiiddu^ec- 

4df St Luke's Goipel^ ver. 22, and is to be thus readi 

■ 

Xn)^QV^ XCtl XOLTU^n^OLt TO itnvpM 

so ctym adoiMTikto a^a (f>c Tcegi^e^af 

^n(r^€U tUOC fMV il iTV £y(a cnfAt^oif 

yeyBvynxu « ijv Js i))f «f f rwy-A^ 

{$) The puUtic futjr foonescpea ttitecount f 6) CoacermnK this US. H Cttal. MJSw 
<>f this MiS. by the Reverend Mr. vWoide, Anglise & Hibemiae, ptrs li, fol. 17s ; Blah* 



^one of the affillaiit lilraiiats la th« Btittli mmo'^ EvanfeL QiutdnipleSi p. 48i, See* 
Mufeum, who will publUh it in fat /hmU ilfo W£T5T£IN*4 Prolq;oai. Nov. Teft* 
chjiradert. .p. jo, et ieqq« 



i:x^ LCbro Actorum.Apostolorumy.6r.Lat:irv3ibl.BodULanaLaiul F.SZN'ni^. 




iviTT? jLun:*6cr> 



^ineis.ak.6 



pIliNCiEps sKOe|i6ovucY> qx^xver eye 



SarefANO 

SieKi ten 
hAec 

\6ilUe An7 

Auoiire 



uisus 




Ki osnrRo 
xbjixh ke 



61 Vf A. 

6>^el 

KAinxnrafec 
jLKoyciLnre 




THCAiDXHC 

iDcJ)eH 

HfvCCUIsl 



A.XM 



^hv^e X. H e 1 1 K AMH tonpc-r y y4 4^ X^I'Cu 

XBr \ezHaiK\MHXOTrpcTY^^^"^' 
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Tab.V.n.JZ. 

Jlx Lihro Eyj.\Hi : SS.MATTH: MARCJ efZVCj^ Sec 

etc A^VrOM KM<p^AjtsiHMeK YDVOYTAi^oY 

yioc icoch4> 

*roV lAKcoft 

"Toy MAeeATM 




Toy 

TOY eAio\ii 

Toy A'rcjjp 



\% 



BrAezwei!KAivn^':iG"rrj>cn'VS'4^ X^co 



>.B r& Cr2:,HeifKAM.M>0 n pcT^^ 4>>Xy "^ 

c Aeiu CD cT d^SceN d C-Re^jj ^.. . 

«|?AM CT-U en COJ^PCWAllf IC lAKAqu/cSlCObjfODACn 

jMCLiODeruocsecndecAeiQ ^ , 
J=^AcirA en >ibu5c^eaS ^Ttieconodie 

Ce M U ITC ^HATAUTreOD tT>S qti A-S^ AM iMOJ^lxn XX X- 




<q|UIJpUIT 

quij^uiT Sti ud 

<:|tjij»urr lAchiN 

quij=uir sS'Adoc 

quijsuiT AZoj^ 



Abed e j^ Q h i L m m oy q -r jp t u >« -y 5;- 
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TOW 
TOU 




TOU 


EA/ou^ 


TOU 
TOU 


ZocJo/'je 


TOU 


A^«e- 



Cdlum. Et defcendere Sp^i San^um^ corporali Jigura^ quqfi columbam^ in 
eum : et vocem de ccelofadlam : Filius mens eft, tu ego bodie genuite. Erat 
autem ]hs quaji annorum xxx, incipienSy ut videbatur ejfe Jilius Joseph, 
gut fuif Jacob, qui/uit Mat THAU J quifuit Eleazar^ quifuit Eliud, 
quifuit Jachin, qutfuit Sadoc, quifuit AzoR. 

Greek M. SS. were generally written in capitals till the eighth century, 
and fome fo late as the ninth, though there is a ftriking difference in 
the forms of the letters after the feventh century ; feveral befides thefe 
above-mentioned, are depofited in our public and private libraries: 
many more are preferved in various foreign libraries : we fhall point out 
a few of them. — The fragment of St. Paul's Epiftles, No. 202, 
inter M. SS. Coiflinianas, in the Royal Library at Paris, written in the 
fifth or fixth century. The fine copy of the Greek Bible in the Vatican 
Library, No. 1209, written in the beginning of the fixth century. 
The famous book in the library of St. Basil in Switzerland, No. 145, 
written in the feventh century; and the Apocalypfe in the fame 
library. No. 105. The Codex Colbertini, written in the eighth cen- 
tui^, partly in roimd and partly in fquare chai*a£iers. The readings upon 
the Go^els, in the Vatican Library, No. 1067, written alfo in the 
eighth century. The Fdur^ Gofpels in the Royal Library at Paris, 
^ inter M. SS. Colbert. No. 5149), written likewife in the eighth 
century: fpecimens of all which, are given by Blanchino, in his 
EvarigeUarium Quadruplex, part i, from p. 492 to p. 542 (7) 3 and 
partii, p. 591 



f 7) Sec Evang. Quadruplex Ladnae Verfionis antiquact Ilomae> 1748. 
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We arc of opinion that M. SS. written in capitakt without any 
divifion (^ words, may be older than they are fuppofed to be i for 
M. SS. that were written before the feventh century, diflfer very little 
from each other. In all the Greek M. SS« above*mentioned are botL. 
round and cornered letters. The letters of ancient Greek infcriptions 
are ufually fquare or cornered (8) } thoTe of the moft ancient M. SS. are 
many of Aem round j the reafon is obvious, becaufe cornered letters are 
more eafily carved upon hard fubftances, and round letters are more 
expeditioufly made upon papyrus, vellum, or other foft materials. 

Great alterations took place in the mode of Greek writing in the 
dghth, ninth, and tenth centuries : towards the latter end of the laft,, 
fmall letters were generally adopted. See fpecimens ten, eleven, and. 
twelve, in plate 11. 

The tenth fpecimen in plate n, is taken from a fragment of aa* 
Evangelifterium in the Bodleian Library at Oxford i (ALS.Lavb C. 92)^ 
which may be read 5^ 

2« IH:2H.,2;«OIONOE. 

^ ya^ ixuvoc 

On nu( e vij-w «- 

auroy raxfiyoi • «• 

This M.S. was written in the ninth century; the diara£ters «e very 
fimilar to M.S. No. 1522, in the Vatican library, a fyeamtn of which 
may be feen in Blanchiko*8 Evangeliarium Quadrupkx, pan i, fol« 
492, pL II. 

The eleventh fpecimen in the fame plate is taken from an Evange*- 
lifterium in the Bodleian library, (inter M. SS. Baroc. No. 202) : this 
M. S. was written in the tenth century, and is to be read as follows ^ 



(t) This nik it not without €Xcq)tion; 
lor occafionalV, round letters are to be 
found upon Greek inrcriptions. For inftance 1 
«ipon the Epitiph on Maik:u« Mo; ivs, in 
the tinie of A VQVsTue, preferved at Wilton^ 
fome figmat are round, and fome are cor- 
nered. — The fame may be obferved, with 
refped to the moft ancient infcription on the 
ftrcophaguf, in the fiune coUr^nj^ where 



Ceres is teaching themethod of Towing com ^ 
there is not only the round iigma, but the 
lound epfilon alfo ; and this infcription was 
made in the time of their beft work et 
Athens.— Vide the Wilton M^S. in mj 
library, p. 130, 131. — Other inftances of 
round and cornered letters upon marbles^ ap^ 
pear ia the Marmor. Oxon. &€• 



Em 






Ex xciTa Ma^iio 
deXfi ojctaa 

The twelfth and laft Ipecimen in plate II, is taken from a M. 8. m 
the fame Library, written in the year 904 o€ 905-, and is to be thus 
read; 

owe>Aoinu » (9) TO X^oTg^oy 

*H TIC fif^v Tf^T)] oat8[Aevixfi avvoS* 

Greek M. SS. "written in snd finoe the ektenth ceiftut^) an in fitiall 
letters, and very much refemUe each odier, though exceptions to this 
rule occafionally, yet rardy occur. In the libfary of Eman«sl CoUege 
in Cambridge, is a M. S. fragment of die Pfalms, written in very iingQlar 
characters, partly Greek and paitly Latin ; a j^ioien cf whkh Is ^vea 
in plate VI» No* 2 ; which may be read thus $ 

E<C TO T€AOf VKSP TWy 

KyttXKuL^t na (i» w fiot 

iMf^tcroiTi sv veofiaiu axTi" 

TOfc ^UKwy 

Flouriihed letters fometimes, though feldom, occur in Greek M» SS. 
t^ tiie thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries < thofe in plate VI» 

(9) I«^ «ml^A«rrw* 

L s No* 
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No, 3, are taken from a Pfalter in the Bodleian Library, M. S.. 
Cromwell, (No. 13). This M. S. was written in the year 1405 (i)^ 

There is a great variety of abbreviations in Greek M. SS. written 
between the tenth and the fifteenth centuries. Thofe in plate VI, 
No. 4, are taken from Cromwell's Pfalter above-mentioned, and from^ 
another Pfaher amongd Sir Thomas Bodley's M. SS. in the fame 
library (NE. B. 2, n. 17) written in the tenth century. Thefe M. SS. 
contain, not only a great variety of abbreviations, but alfo a multitude 
of fymbols and arbitrary marks, which are well worthy the attention 
of thofe, who are curious in Greek M. SS. (2). A Lexiam Diplomaticum- 
for the Greek abbreviations, compiled from Greek M. SS. upon the 
plan of that publilhed by Waltherus for the Latin, wouki be highly, 
ufeful 13). 

Accents were u(ed to mark the time and duration, of founds, heard 
in fucceflion 5 they are raiely to be found in Greek M..SS. till the feventh 
or eighth centuries. The moft ancient Gf eek poets were well verfed in 
rhythm, or accentuation ; both Plato and Pythagoras fpeak of the 
fcience. Hephest/on, who lived in the time of the emperor VERtrs, in 
the fecond century, compofed rhythmical canons* whidi.arc ft'dl,tD be 
found in his Manual (4). Aristidedes Quintillanus tieats very 
particularly of accents or rhythm. The ingenious Dr. Burney, hath 
given us many curious particulars concerning the fcience of liiytlim 
among the ancients (5). We are fully of opinion, that the ufe of 
accents among the Greeki, is much more ancient than fome writers 
will allow. 



Arcadian 7 The Arcadkns ufed the Ionic manner of writing in early 

Letters., j times. It is. eafy to conceive, that the Corinthians were 

fbon acquainted with the mode of writing praftifed by their neighbours 

the ArcadianSf as Arcadia was the inland part, and Corinth was fituated 

upon the Ifthmus, of Peloponnefus, Damaratus of Corinth brought 

(i) V. Catal. M. SS. Angl. ct Hib. p. 42, (3) Lexicon Dipl. Gottingcti, 1756, P*. 

No. 1&9. (4) The work is di n mttrica StriDASi 

(t) Concerning abbreviations in Greek Jul, Capitolinui. 

M. SS. fee Montfaucon*s Palaeographia (5) Sec his General Hiftory of Mafic, 

Grapcaj p. 245 to 370* vol. J^ from p. 71^ to p. 86» 
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thefc letters to Tarquinium, where he fettled ; and his fon Tarquinius 
Priscus, *the fifth king of the Romans^ eaufed them to be eftabltfhed 
in his dominions, about tiie year before Christ 560. The Arcadian 
alphabet confifts only erf nineteen letters; the G, of the moft ancient 
Roman form, ftands in the place of the C > V, V> in- the place of 
F ; C in the place of K ; and F, W, X, Y, Z, are not in this 
alphabet. The Arcadian alphabet in piate I, is taken from the: 
Nouveau Traite de Diplomatique, plate VII, p. 654. The letters are. 
the fame, as thofe upon the Eugubian tabks> which are written- in^ 
Latin charafbers^ 

Of the Latin or T '^^ moft refpeftable authors both ancient and' 

Roman Letters. \ "^^dern, are generally agieed, that the Latin 

-* letters are derived from the Greek. Plinv (hh.^ 
yu^ c. 58, de Uteris antiquis)y fays, Veteres Gracasfuijfe eafdem peni qua 
nunc funt Latintey and Tacitus (Annal. lib. ii,) afferts; Et forma 
literas Latinisy qua veterrimis Gracorum: The Latin alphabet is faid to 
have originally confifted of fixteen letters, as mentioned in phte I. The 
.© at firft was fupplied by G, which ftands in its place, and K was 
continued in the old Roman alphabet; but after G was added, C was 
generally ufed for it, and then K was thought a fuperfluous letter. 
The letters F and H, are frequently excluded the Latin alphabet. The 
Latins, in ancient times^ had no found for the V, but that of a vowel : . 
Aey fupplied the Greek T by their V, when they wrote Greek words in^ 
Latin charadtersi; 

The confonant V, was the iEblic Digamma, and anfwered in 
power to the Phenician Vau, and the Latin F. The Latins ufed the F^ 
to exprefs the found of the V confonant, as Fotum^ Firgjo, for- Votum, . 
Virgo I but when they ufed V for a confonant as weH as a^ vowel, it 
afterwards became an F, or the P afpbated, anfwering to the Greek ^w- 
The Greeks rendered the V confonant,. by. the dipthong cu. 

The.Qwas reckoned a double letterC V, and was anciently pronounced 
like C; the Sabines and Etrurians never ufed it, fays Mr. Jackson*, 
(vol. iii, p. 177); but it was an ancient Latin letter, and, though not 
in the primitive Latin alphabet^ yet it is in the Arcadian* Peter 

DlAC0NUS> 
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PiACONUS^ the grammarian, (inter Au6fcon ling. Lat. p, 1498), fay^ 
that Auoa6TU8 fiift took the letters Y and Z from the Greeks, which 
-were not uied by the Romans befait his time^ bnt, inftead of them, 
.they wrote 8 S for Z, and I for Y. PRfsciAN, in his grammar, iayi, 
Y was added to the five Latin vowels, for the notation of Greek proper 
jiames. 

. Pbtee DiAcoiKJS relates, that the letter X was introduced into tl» 
iRoman alphabet, in the time of Augustus f and that before hit rdgn, 
the Romans fupplied the want^ it^ by the letters C and S. Peteil 
is miftaken; for we find the letter X, in the Duileian iHllar, inicribed 
in the year of Rome 494, and 259 before Christ^ See more examples 
in NoRRu's Cenotap. Pifan. (p- 447 to 449.) Mr. Jackson (hews 
that the Y vras alfo ufed before the retfn of Augustus, though 
|)robably it was net much older. 

The double UU is a letter unknown, as te form and place, in the 
alphabets of the ancient Hebrews, Greeks, Romans, and Goths. Thk 
letter is peculiar to the northern languages and people, and parcicularif 
^ the nations who are of Teutonic and Sclavonic originak 

Having thus briefly fpoken of the Roman lettei^, we (hall now fpeak 
of their writing in diflferent ages. — To b^gia with writing in capitmh^ 
!by which is generally underdood, a fuperior and m«|e(tic kind of 
^writing ; the name is derived from the cuAom of placing fuch charadxrs 
^ the heads of hooks, chapters, and paragraphs. The moft ancient 
M. SS. were in capitalsi and chara£iers of this kind were in general uie 
for records, &c. from the earlie(l times, to the middle of the fifth 
century 1 though fmaller chara6ters were occafionally u£bd, for ordinary 
fubjefe that required difpatck 

Writing in capitals may be divided into various kinds ; into fpktrt^ 
iwhich are found interfpeded in feveral aacient monumental inicriptions, 
and are very common on (eals until the eleventh and twelfth centuries $ 
rounds which were ufed by the ancients in books and public monuments, 
4md were preferred to the iquare in the thirteenth century ; >^r/, which 
confift of oblique and angular lines ; cubical^ which are very long, and 
which have been ufed as initials in fi>me M. SS. Elegant capitals, 
whkh are found on ancient marble and haSk monuments, in (caroe 

M.S& 
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M. SS. and the tides of the beft printed booki* The ancknti diicfly 
Bfed them on coins. 

Thele fine chara6bn begvi to aequire ^acefiii pc^oportion^ and make 
nszt approaches to perfedion, two centuries before Cjbsae^ They had 
the fole pofleffion of medals, in which no other letters were admitted ^ 
and attained: to the higheft degree of beauty and eleg^oe under^ 
AuauBTirs. Thdr form was fixed and preierved, without any material 
•hangei to die fifdi century i for though diey were much lefs generally^ 
ttfed from the third c^itury, they are not fiippc^Ml to have fallea 
entirely, before the timie of Thbodosius the younger^ wha rdgned^ 
to the year 450. 

The Rujsc capitids were bold, negiig^t^ »nd unequal, ecmpofed of: 
ftrokes generally oblique, fometimes extravagant, and always ind^;ant« 
They appear to have coaftantly had admirers in Rome^ and continually^^ 
difpkyedthemfehes on bronze and marble, though entirely excluded from 
medals. Towards the middle of the fecond century they were fo feur' 
improved) as to have fimietimes no unpieafing efie£ts but,, when > 
compared with elegant writings they (lillappeared barbarous. The general^ 
good ti^e diathad difplayed itfelf^ evenm ruiiic writing, was ibon^ 
followed by a glaring depravity, though with fimikr gradations. It 
was introduced into M. SS. and conftandy maintained its grotmd in; 
them, during a long fucceffion of ages ; whiift^ n^ular and el^ant 
writing hada much (horter reign* It muft, .however^ be conceded, that 
it is rarely- called. Ruftic with propriety in M. SS. and only on< 
account of a certain .analogy in the cut and forjm : it fiouriflied there for 
five or fix centuries, with a degree of elegance which it had not di^layedi 
on either metal or flone. 

Writing.in Ruftic cajMtals was conftantly preferved, and vrith left 
alteration than other modes, until the tenth or eleventh century: for 
though Charlemagne, with judicious zeal,^ had introduced a. happy 
change in writing, this however was ftill in ufe in M. SS. 

In the tenth and eleventh centuries it loft a part of the advantages 
which fupported it 5, and, being much corrupted afterwards, was at length 
-confounded with the modem Gothic^ This is underflood to be confined 
to infcriptioiitj and to the titles of.M. SS.s it is not to he fiippofed 

that 
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that any manufcript was written entirely in capitals in the times 
laid mentioned. 

As to the forms of thofe letters which are termed Natimai Capitals ^ 
they are nothing more than the Roman rapitals, adapted to the taftc 
and fancy of different nations. It would be too tedious to enter into 
a difcuflion of all thofe different variations ; it is fufficient to obferve; 
that there are very few M. SS; pofterior to the lixth century, entirely 
written in capitals ; and it is to be prefnmed, that there can - be none 
of a later date than the eighth* The titles of the pages in capitals in a 
M. SS. that is likewife in capitals, are ftrong indications of very high 
antiquity. 

The firA four fpecimens of plate VII, arc from M. SS* written in 
Roman .capitals. 

No. I, is taken from a M. S. in the Royal library at Paris (No. 152, 
fol. 30). Explicit Comminimriarmn in Hier4mia Liher fe^tus fclicitcr. 
Amen. 

No. H, Is taken from a M.S. in the* Abbey of St. <5ennain de Pres, 
;(No. 718). Thefe charaflers are fomewhat ruftic. De^eo quodfcriptum 
€ft baec kx, peccatijn loco in , quo jugdlantur hohctufia occidtnt^ it id guQ 
peccati ejl, etcetera. 

No. Ill, is taken irom a very ancient M. S. in the Royal library at 
Paris, (No. 8084); and is written in ruftic capitals, which charadlert 
are entirely different from the writmg called Uncial, or rounded letters. 

Hymnus omnis borae. 

Da puer pleSirum cloraeis Hunc Camoena noflrafolum 

lit canam Jidelibus Pangat^ bunc laudet lyra. 

Dulce carmen & melodum, Xps ejl^ quern Rexfacerdos 

Gejia Xpi injignia : Adfuturum protinus. 

No. IV, is taken from the M. S. Palatin. Virgil, (No. 1631), in 
the Vatican library, written in the fourth or fifth century. 

^.e quoque magna pales ^ et te memorande canemus 
Pajlor ab Amphyfo fuos JUvae manefque LycaeL 

The fifth fpedmen, is taken from the famous Florence Virgil, 
written in the year 498, In this M. S. the i is ufed for the c ; as 

omnif 
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OMNis for omftes^ and the ae are always diflind, and not if ; the d is fre-> 
quently written inftead of ^. 

Haecfaterit divae vejlrum ceclniffe poet am 

Dum ftdet. Et gracili fifcellam texit bibifco 

PierideSj vo$ haec facietis maxima gallo. 

Gallo cujus amor tanttsm mihi crejclt in boras. 

^antum vere novo^ viridis fe fubicit alnus. ' 

The eighth plate contains fpecimens of the capital letters ufed in the mofir 
ancient copy of the Rule of St. Benediff, which is faid to Have been 
brought into England by St. Auftin in the iixth century, and is now pre* 
ferved in the Bodleian library among Lord Hatton's MSS. (N"^ 93,) of 
which MS. we fliall fpeak prefently. 

This plate furnifhes us with curious examples of the capital letters 
ufed in Italy, in the decline of the Roman e{npire. 

Romans The term Uncial is of no great antiquity; it was intro- 
Unciais. J duced by thofe who have treated of ancient writings, to di- 
ftinguifli thofe MSS. which are written in large round charad:ers, from 
thofe written In pure Capitals. The word Uncial, probably took its rife 
from the MSS. that were written in fuch letters as are generally ufed for 
the heads and titles of chapters, whidh were called by the Librarii, or 
Book- writers. Liter a Initiates ^ (but were not capitals,) which words the 
ignorant Monks and Schoolmen miftook for Lit era Unciales (i). 

In plate XVI. there are both Capitals^ Initials^ and Small Letters ; and 
alfo in plate XVIII. (N^ 3 and 5.) 

Striking as the difparity appears between Capital and Uncial Letters, 
they have been frequently confounded ; the former are Jquare^ and the 
latter for the moft part round. It is true, indeed, that Uncials are large, 

(i) Mr. Caflcy truly fays, that the letters tury made very little, and fome none at all; 

/, /w, », and », are ufually written both in and even thofe who did make a differencei 

old and modern MSS. fo as not to be diftin- commonly wrote initiali with a c. la the 

guiihed, when they come together, but by twelfth century, fome writers began to make 

the fenfe : thus the word Minimum^ is writ- a fmall hair-ftroke over the 1, fometimes 

ten with fifteen parallel ftrokes; all alike, ftrait, but oftener oblique, which dwindled 

joined together. This might eafily occafion into a fingle point in the fifteenth century, 
the miftakc of writing unciale^ for inhiale ; Sec the preface to the Catalogue of the 

for as to the difference of / and r, moft Royal Library, pages Sand 16. 
writers from the twelfth to the fifteenth cen- 
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md fb far nfemhh Capitals » Ijut they are othettvSfe n«t xt all fimtlu. 
The charafteriftic dHTerence of Uncials, confin^s tn the rauiidaefs of the nsftf 
following letters, viz. A, D, E, G, H, M, Q, T, U ; (he reft of the 
Letters B, C, F, I, K, L, N, O, P, S, X, Y, Z, aire eortimon to both 
Uncials and Capitals : this is'. prpved by comparing tht Letters In plates 
Vll. and VIII. with thofe in plates IX* and X, 

Uncial writing begnn to be .(dopt'ed about the middle ef the fifth century ; 
and, as it required little jbgpnuity and mtich patience^ it w&s pr'eferrdd to 
fhe running hand in barbarous times. Fr<«n theclofe of.tlw fixth century 
to the middle of the eighth. Uncial writing generiUy pr^tailed, tJxeept 
amongft men of boBnefs in ordinary tiaaU&ioM, '■ which r^^uitlsd dif|tetcb. 
If a MS. is entirely in Uncials, it may vary well bd fuppofed prior t» 
the clofc of the ninth century. A msnuicript in Unciala, withont aiiy 
ornaments to the titles of the bod£», at the beginning of a t^eatife, ot 
round the initials of a paragraph or breaks is of good antiquity. 

Ornaments to the titles of pages^ and OTnameattd letters^ arei foond as- 
early as the 0xth century | they were much in vi^ue in the eighth and 
nmth, ae will appear by ififjJedlug phtes L\, XIV, XV,. XVII, and 
XyiJI. If tlie titles are in fmatl Uncials, in d MS. of true Unc^Sy they 
are marks of at leall equal antiquity : See flsttt IX,- N° I* 

metis <)f Uneial letters wfiftest 
ac^b«foird. Ttefifftlpecimcn. 
the rules Gf St. ^Hp^i&f pi^ 
ord Hatton's MSS. (N° 93,>: 
mA tbfis. 
idAfiaf- 
ierio fljn praefumett 
elUf alierum defender e 
retavtnJum ^ ne ^idavit occajtsni 
fraefumat alter alium defendert 
Monachum in Miinajierio. 
The fecond fpecimen, in the fame pkte, is ^cn^ fiDin a pfirfMr ift thr 
Cottonian library, (vjp. A. i.) which is reported to have been brought int» 
England by St. Auguftiii. 

*' Verba cartici hojui in die qua eripni Ucm Dnr 
" De manu omnium icorum ejus ct de manu Sacl. 
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DHegam tt D^e virtus mw, DVic firmamentum meum^ et refugium 
meum et liberator meuSf Deus meus, adjutor meni\ Jperabo in cum. 

P E N A pft ocylos . 

Mlrabilla tejtiinonia tua Dne 
ideo fcrutata ejl ea anima mea 
Declaratiofermonum tuorum 
inlummat me^ et intflleSium Rat 

« 

faroulls. 

The tenth plate, contains fpecimens' of two manulcripts written m Ro* 
man UiKials, which St, Gregory the Great lent into England by St. Au* 
guftin, in the (ixth century : thefe were prdferve4 iu what was called the £/• 
bliotbeca Gregoriana^ in St. Auguftin's abbey, at Canterbury, and were al- 
ways confidered as the books of St. Auguftin, as the annals of that church 
teftify. At the time of the diffoltition o£ relij^Dus houfes, Matthew Par- 
ker, archbifliop of Cantmbury, remos^ed the irii: of thftie MSS. to the 
library of Corpus Chrifti College, in Cambridge, where it now remains. 
The fecond fell into the hands of the "Lord Hatton, and was placed with 
the reft of his MSS. in the Bodleian library. 

The fpecimens here given, are takea fronr At beginniog pf St. John*s 
gofpel, and are to be read thus : 

Iu frincipi^ erst verbuntj et verbum erat apud Dm^ et Ds erat 
verbum. Hoc erat in principto dpudD^. Omnia per ipsS faSla 
Junt^ et fine ipfo fa&U eft nihil qugd faHum eft. In ijpfo vita erat et 
vita er(it lux bominum^ et lux in tenebrif lucet^ et tenebrae earn non 

* 

c^mpTfhenderunt. 

Fuit homo miffus a D^ cut nomen prai yohannes. Hie venit in 
ieftimmium ut tes 4 . . . . 

m tbp church of Dtirhgixn, written in ^mif» U^ci^f W ^he {afk o^tv^y. 

Multi et curavit eos Pbartjfei autem audkn- 

.Omnt} it pr^eelpU eh ' tes'ii'xerttnt, h'c nttt fecit 

N< manif0itin etfta JOfflKf^ff t^ >? Bdpitbu^t 
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The eleventh plate contains a fpecimfca of a moft ancient copy of the four 
gofpds preferved in the Harleian library, (N"" 1775,) which Mr. Wanley^ 
with great reafou fays, was written in Italy above eleven hundred years 
ago (2). 

^uoniam quidam multi 

conati funt ordi^ 

nare narratiorH 

quae In nobis con-^ 

f let at funt rerS 

Sfcut tradfderunt 

.,** •. nobis 

qui ab initio ipji vide^ 
runt et minify 
Jlri fuerunt 
Sermonis 
Vifum efi et mibi 
ajfecuto a principio 

omnilm 
diligent er ex or dine 
tibi Jcriber£ 
' ' Optimo Tbeqfili 

ut cognofcss e^rutn 
verborftm de 
quibus erudi^ 
tu$ es veritati 
Fuit in diibus Hero^ 
dis Regis Judeae 
Sacerdos quidam 
nomine Zacbarias. AJ 

The nature of the vellum on which thefe MSS. in Ronaan Uncials are 
written, the forms of the letters, and the colour of the ink, difier greatly 
from the MSS. which are known to have been written in England^ as 
will appear hereafter. Johannes Diaconus^ in his life of Gregory the 

(a) Sec the catalogue of the Hari. MSS. ginning of the fcvcnth century. 
N^ 1775. I conceive this MS. was written (3) The orthography of the original. 
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r 

Great, (cap. 37,) mentions the books which that Pgpefcnt into England 
by St. Auguftih (4). 

In the fixth, feventh, and eighth centuries, many MSS. were written 
in Italy, as well as in other parts of Europe, ia charafters which ap- 
proach nearer to fmall letters than thofe laft defcribed, called Demi-Un-* 
CIAL8. This form of writing was difcon tin ued in the ninth century, and 
though it had feveral letters of the Uncial kind, yet there is great difference 
in the forms of many of them, as will appear by a comparifon of 
"plates IX, X, and XI. with the fpecimen marked N° 2, in plate XV. 
which is taken from fragments of the gofpels of St. John and St. Luke, in 
the library of Corpus Chrifti College, Cambridge : in the beginning of 
the book is the following paffage, in the hand writing of Matthew Parker, 
Archbifliop of Canterbury. Fragmentum qiuttuor Evangeliorum. Hie li- 
ber dim mijfus a Grtgorio Papa ad Augufiinum Ar chief fedjic mufilatus^ 

This fpecimen is taken from St. John's gofpel, chap. x. ver^ vi. and viL 
and is to be read, 

Fuit homo mijjks a D?, cui nomen erat 
Johannis. Hie venit in teftimoniuWy ut 
teftimonium perhiberet de LuminOy ut 
omnes crederent per ilium. Non erat. 

The words in this MS. are fbmetimes divided, and many letters are pa* 
rallel with each other, as in the words per ilium. 

Roman n The fmall letters fucceeded the Demi-Uncial^ and 
fmall letters.) continued with many variations till the invention of 
printing : they refemble very much the fmall characters, which our prin* 
ters call Roman. Many circumftances concur, to prove clearly, that they 
were occafionally ufed before the fubverfion of the Roman empire, in affairs 
of bufinefs which required difpatch. They were afterwards adopted by all 
the nations of Europe, under different forms, according to their rcfpcAivc 
tafte and gcinius. Small letters were generally ufed in the ninth century.. 
The pfalter of Alfred the Great, now in my library, is written in Roman 
foaall letter^) probably by fome eccleiiaflic from Italy in his fervice ; a 

(4) Scf feme account of the MSS. en- nalis, by H. Wanlcy, p. 171, 172, 173. Sec 

graven in plates VIII, IX, and X. in Bede's alfo Nafmith's Catal. of the MSS. in C. C 

Ecclefiaftical Hifiory, by Smith, I. i. c. 29. Coll. library, Cambridge, p. 320. 
aj^. p. 690. and in the Cst^I. lib. feptentrio^ 

i|)ecimerfc 
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fpecimcn of which is given in plate XIX. N® 6. (5). l)ni exaudi^s^ 
tione meam^ et clamor mens aA te ventat. Another fpecimen of Romga 
fmall letters of the tenth century is given in the twentieth plate, from a 
pfalter in the Lambeth library, (N"* 417.) DiW exaudi oratitmi meam^ 4t 
clamor mens ad te veniat ; non avertas facirm iuam a me^ in quacumq% di^ 
iribulor inclina ad me aurem tun. 

Mixed r During the ninth, tenth, and eleventh centuciet^ Oiaiiy 
CbaraSiersX MSS. were written in England in charaAers fimiiar to 
thofe ufcd in France and in Italy in thofe ages ; they are of a mixed nature^ 
and are partly Roman, partly Longobardic, and partly Saxon. Thefe 
MSS. were probably written by ccclefiaftics who had been ^ucated abroad, 
Thefe obfervations will be verified, by an inrpe6tion of plate XfX. N""* 1, 4^ 
rand 5, and the alphabets in plates XII. and XIH. See alio plate XX« 
N"* 7, and fever al fpecimens of charters in plate XXIII. which corroborate 
what is here aflerted. 

Having fpoken of the Roman letters, the reft of the alphabets whick 
are fuppofed to be derived from the Greek, now require our attention. 

The alphabet of the ancient Gauliih letters is giyen in the finft plate, and 
we have nothing to add concerning them, to what hath alr^idy been faid at 
p. 56, 57, in the foregoing chapter. 

, The ancient Spaniards, before their intercourfe with the Romans, tiled 
letters nearly Greek* Don Naffarre, principal librarian to the Kiug of 
Spain, hath given us this alphabet, i:onfifting of twenty-four letters^ taken 
from coins and other ancient monuments (6). This laft- mentioned al- 
phabet, is to be diftiiiguiflied froi» thofe letters which were afterwards 
brought into Spain by the Moors or Saracens, and which are immediately 
derived from the Arabic, {7) and do not in the Ipaft refemble thoilb given u$ 
'by Don Naflarrc. 
ulncient / The antient Goths were converted to Cbriftianity by 
Gothic. \ the Greek priefts^ and they probably introduced their 
letters with their religion, about the reign of Galienus, Towards the mid* 

^5) The title is written m Roman ctpitab (6) Vide BiW. Unir. de-U Polys^pk 

^f the ninth centnry. The intc lineary Sax- Efp. prolog, fol. 6. ctfeq. 
^n vcrfion Aall be noticed in is proper (7} See N. T. DipL vol.L p. 675. 
place. 
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die of the third century^ Afcholius^ Biihop of Thefialonica, and a Greek 
piieft naincd jiudiuSy fpread Chriftianity amODg the Goths ; the former of 
Khefe \% mudh extolled by Bafil the Great, and the latter by Epiphauius (8)^ 
The antient Gothic alphabet is given in the firft plate, which confifted of 
fixteeu letters ; they are fo fimiiaf to the Greek, that their derivation can- 
ftot be doubted. 

Thofc writers arc certainly miftakcn, who attribute the invention of the 
Gothic letters toUlphilas, Bifliop of Moefia, who lived in the fourth cen-r 
tury. The gofpels tranflated by him into the Gothic language, and writteo^ 
m ancient Gothic charafbers about the year 370, were formerly kept in thcr 
library of the monaftery of Werden ; but this MS. is now preferved in thcr, 
library of Upfal, and is known among the learned, by the title of the* 
Silver Book of Ulphilas^ becaufe it is bound in mafly filver* Several edi*- 
lions of this MS* have been printed. See a fpecimen of it in Hickes's^ 
ThefaurUs^ vol: h prefr p. 8. Dr. Hickes pofitively difallows this tranila-^ 
tioa to be UIphiFs, but fays it was made by fomc Teuton or German, ei*^ 
tber a» eld, or ptrhaps older than Ulphil ; but whether this was fo or not^ 
tM ehara^lard ard apparently of Greek origtuaL 



Fi|:urc*. 


P«wer, 


Tiput. 


Powtr. 


A 


A, 


« 


0. 


K 


B. 


U 


p. 


» 

r 


G. 





Qi. 


^L 


D. 


K 


R. 


6 


E. 


8 


s. 


\i 


F. 


T 


T. 


g 


G, J. or Y.. 


<» 


th: 


H> 


n 


u. 


l&I 


I. 


a 


CW. and fotne- 




• 




times in the 
middle of 
words c. 


IT 


K. 


V 


W. and Yi|//Ak . 


A 


L. 


X 


CH. or X. 


M 


M. 


X 


Z. 


N 


N. 







(8) See Mafcou's Hift^of the ancient GcrmanS|, vol. I. p. 383. and vol. IL p. 412; 
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.. f Authors are much divided, as to the antiquity of the Runic 
^^'^* I charafters ; fopie fuppofe them to be very ancient, whilft 
others contend, that they are more modern than the ancient Gothic ; feveral 
writers affirm, that they were brought from Afia by the celebrated Woden. 
OlausWormius and Rudbeck contend, that they are older than the Greek. 
Mr. Wife (p. 126) fays, that the Runic letters are found on coins, and 
on ftone monuments, fome of which may be near two thoufand years old. 
He alfo fuppofes this alphabet to have been exceedingly ancient, and that 
it was formed from fome alphabet of the Greeks, whilft it ccmfifted of fix- 
ften letters only, and before they had left the Eaftem way of writing, 
from the right hand. 

The judicious Celfius was of opinion, that the Runic letters were 
nothing more than Roman letters, with the curves changed into ftraight 
lines, for the eafe of engraving on hard fubftances (9). The learn- 
ed and ingenious author of the Hiftory of the Decline ^nd Fall of the Ro« 
man Empire (vol. 1. p. 265,) fays, that the oldeft Runic infcriptions ai*e 
luppofed to be of the third century ; and he adds, that the moft ancient 
writer, who mentions the Runic characters, is Venantius Fortunatus, who 
lived towards the end of the fixth century. Our opinion on the evidence 
before us, is, that the report of Woden having brought the Runic letters 
from Afia, is entirely fabulous u that the tales of Rudbeck and Olaus 
Wormius, do not dcferve the leaft attention ; that Mr. Wife, though a 
refpedtable writer, is miftaken as to the antiquity of the Runic letters; 
that the opinion of the learned Cfelfius is nearly true, and that the Runic 
charafters are compofed partly of ancient Gothic and Greek letters, and 
partly of Roman, deformed and corrupted, probably by the Necromancers of 
the north, who ufed them in their fpells and incantations, to which they 
were greatly addifted. The forms of feveral Runic letters compared with 
the Greek and Gothic alphabets, as given in plate I. fufficiently prove this 
obfervation. For inftance, the Runic F or Fei, is a rude imitation of 
the Roman F, with the fame vocal powers. The O or Oys, is an mvert- 
ed digamma, with the power of the Roman U, that is of ou or fV. R or 
Ridhur, is evidently the Roman R, with the fame powers. I or lis, is 
the Gothic and Roman I. S or Sol, is a refemblance of the ancient Greek 

{^) Sec Pellouticr's Hift. des Celtes, 1. ii. c. 11. 
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£ with the fame powcn T or Tyr is an imitation of the Greek Tau, of 
Roman T» B or Biarloui is the Greek Beta, or Roman B ; and L or La- 
gur appears to have been taken from the Grecian Lambda. We are of 
opiniont that the.refemblances above pointed out, fufficiently evince, that 
the Runic charaAers are derived from the Greek, Gothic, and Roman 
letters. 

In the year loor, the Swedes were perfuaded by the Pope to lay afide 
the Runic letters, and to adopt the Roman in their room. In the year 
1 1 15, the Runic letters were condemned in Spain, by the council of 
Toledo. They were abolifhed in Denmark in the beginning of the four- 
teenth century, and in Iceland foon after. 

The order of the old Runic alphabet (i ), which conlifted of fixteen letters^ 
was as follows : F, U, D, O, R, K, H, N, I, A^ S, T, B, L, M, 
YR. It is not known when the order of the Runic alphabet was confound** 
cd, but we do not fuppofe that it is of greater antiquity upon that account # 

Coptic r The ancient Coptic alphabet, as given in plate I. is manifeftly 
Letters. 1 derived from the Greek, to which fcvcral letters were afterwards 
added to cxprefs founds^ which the Greeks had not. The modem Coptic 
alphabet coniifts of the following thirty-two letters : 



B& 



tlgut. Mame. Powtt. 

CtV&. Alpha A. 

Biu B. y. 

Gamma O. 

Dalda D. 
6e £i 
re- So 
Z T Zita 
H H Hita 
Ge Thita 
I I lauda 
K K Kappa 
\ X Lauda 



VjULum 
Hn Ni 

Oo O 



E. 

S. 

Z. 

Th. 

I. 

K. 

L. 

M. 

N, 

X. 

Olhort. 



Vigattt 


Name. 


Power.' 


nn 


Pi 


P. 


pp 


Ro 


R. 


Cc 


Sima 


S. 


T* 


Tau 


T. 


Y-r 


Ypfilon Y. U. 


4>* 


Phj 


Ph. 


XX. 


Chi 


Ch Grace' 


UIw 





long. 


Ulsi 


Shet 


Sh, 


^«l 


Fci 


F. 


i)^ 


Kbei 


Kb. 


2>& 


Hori 


H. 


•Jfr 


Janja 


J. 


^(T 


Shima Sh.' 


^f 


Dhei 


Dh. 


*Ur 


£pfi 


Pf. 



« 

( I ) Our readers will find the ancient Runic 
alphabet in the firft plate. See many Runic 



Alphabets in Hickes*s Thcfaurus, vol. II, and 
N. T. de Dipl. torn* 1. p. 710* 



N 



JE//&A 



'po 
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Ethiopic c Mr. "Edward Bernard derives the Ethiopic atphabet from the 
Letters. \ Coptic, but the forms, namte, nuiiibers, and powers of the 
Ethiopic letters differ fo greatly from the Coptic, that we are of opmum thcjr 
are not derived from that fource, though we placed this alphabet under the 
Coptic, in the table at page 50. The Ethiopic alphabet is Syllabic, which 
makes its characters more numerous than any other except the Chinefc. 
The learned Ludolphus was of opinion, that the Ethiopian letters were in* 
vented by the Axumites or Ethiopians themfelves, and that they were mucK 
older than the Kufic chara<^ers of the Arabs. It is obfervable that the 
Ethiopians wrote from the left to the right, contrary to the cuftom of the 
Arabians, which induces us to believe that their alphabet was not derived 
irom that of the Arabs, as fome have imagined. When we reflcft on the 
names and forms of fev^^ of thefe letters, it may not feem improbabk that 
iome of them were derived from the Samaritan and ancient Syriac (2). 
The Ethiopic alphabet, as given by Ludolphus, is as follows : 



Figure 

A! 

7 
X 

(D 

M 
•i 

V 



Name. Power. 



Alpf 

Bet 

Geml 

Deot 

Haut 

'"aw 

.ai 



A. 

B. 

G. 

D. 

H. 

W. 

Z. 

Hharm H.H. 
Tait Teih. Hcb. 
Jaman J. 
Gaf Ch. 




Figure 

A 

CO 

5 

z, 

A 

$ 

T 



Name. Power. 

^awy L. 
Mai M. 
Nahas N. 



Saat 
Aia 
Af 

Tzfl4i 

Kopp. 

Rees 

Saat 

Tawi 



S. f. 

Hcb. 

F. 

Heb. 

K. 

R. 

S. 

T. (3) 



The above letters are for the learned language of Ethiopia. Their vul- 
gar characters are dHTerent, and are called the Amharick. 

Servien^ T Th,e alphabets of the nations defceuddd from the Scythi- 
Ruffian^ &cX ana ej^bliihed in Europe, namely, the Serviea, the Ruffian, 
the Sclavonian, and the Bulgarian^ are all derived ^om the<3reek„ as hath 
already beeh mentioned. The Servien letters are calle4 the C^rrillitan 

p. 290, ]|nd the Enqfdopedit, torn. XL of 
the plates, Paris, 1763. 

(3} The EthiopiMs place their letters in an 
order difiecent from the alphabet aboye given. 

charaders. 



(2) For a fiirther account of the antient 
Ethiopic letters and language, fee Ludolphus's 
Ethiopic Hiftory, OottixbentalHes, and Gram- 
, and the Univerlal Hiftory, votrXVIIL 



t 

characters, from S%. Cyril, who converted the Moravians to Chriftlanity ; 
finalbf chaca^iicrs were afterward^ introduced, called Glogolitici. The 
Ruffian letters are immediately derived from thofe ufed by St, Cyxil. 

The Ulyjiaa pr Sclavonian alphabet, is afcribed to Sf. Jerom. The RuU 
garian letters, were originally the fame with the Sola vonian (4). There 
Me fcvcral letters ia thefe alphabets, which feem to be of northern ori^nal, 
which are adapted io founds peculiar to the languages of the people defcendr 
cd f com. the Scythians who fettled in Europe. 
^ArmcBtant The. Armepiaps had no charafters peculiar to themfelves un* 

Letters. 1 til the fourth century, but they ufed indifferently thofe of the 
Syrians, of the Perfians, of the Arabians, and of the Greeks. The prefent 
Armenian alphabet contains thirty-eight letters, which they fay were iil- 
vented by one Mefrop or Miefrob, minifter of flate, and fecretary to Wa* 
rafdates, and Arfaces IV. kings of Armenia. Some authors affirm, that 
this Mefrop afterwards became a hermit, and correfponded with St, Chry- 
foftom, who lived in the fourth century ; though Angelus Roccha, in his 
difcourfe on the books in the Vatican library, George, patriarch of Alexan- 
dria, and Sixf us Senenfis, aflert, that St. Chryfoftom was the inventor of the 
Armenian characters (5), in whofetimc the bible was tranflated. into the 
Armenian language, from the Greek Septuagint, by (bme of their do<^ors 
who had learned the Greek language, apd amongfl others by one Mofes 
the grammarian, and David the philofbph^r. Although the Armenian cha*- 
rafters are generally fuppbfed to have been derived from the Greek, their 
forms are very different, and their number exceeds thofe in the Greek al- 
phabet, by more than one third. The powers of the Armenian letters are 
peculiarly adapted to the notation of that language, which is very unpo- 
lifiied, and confequently very unlike the Greek (6). This alphabet con* 
tains feveral letters or marks for founds, which frequently occur in the 
' Hebrew, Syriac, Arabic, and Armenian languages, but are not found in 
the Greek. 

(4) The anient name of Bulgaria was the emperor ; and that he finifhed his days 
Maefia. The ancient Gothic letters were in Armenia. 

cfilufed, and were fucceeded by the Bulga- (6) The Armenians fay, that Haik^ who 

rian. lived before the deftruftion, of Babel, was 

(5) -It is ceruin, that St. Chryfoftom was the firft who fpoke the Haikanian or Armc- 
banifhed from Conftantinople by an edift of nian language. 
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The Armenians have four kinds of writing : The firfl is called Zakgi^a'- 
chir^ or flourijbedy ufed for the titles of books, and for the b^^inning of 
chapters. 

The fecond is called Ergbatbacbir^ writing witb irotiy or with a Stylus^ 
which has long been difufed.. 

The third is called Pokvircbir^ or rounds which is found in their ^ireft^ 
MSS. 

The fourth is called Notrchir^ or running hand, which is ufed fbr the 
ordinary affairs of life» The names and powej:s of the Aimenian letters ase 
as follow : 



Aib 


A. 


Dza 


Dz Ze Arab. 


Dfche 


Bicn 


B as the Hcb. BetiK Kien 


K Iberian. 


Rra 


Gim' 


e HeU GimeL 


Hue 


He Arab. Cha. 


Se^ 


Da 


Dhard. 


Dfa 


Ds 2Z lul. 


Wiew 


Jetfch 


Sfoft. 


Ghat 


Gin Arab. G. 


Tuin 


Tee 


Tc Die French. 


Re 


£ 


E. long. 


Mien 


M. 


Tfue 


Jeth 
Tht» 


Efhort. 


Hi 


I. 


Huin 


Tbet Heb. 


Nue 


N. 


Ppiur 


Je 


J as the French. 


Scha 


Sch in Hcb. 


Khe 


I 


I TOweL 


Ue 


Oufr French.. 


F* 


Lutti 


L. 


Tfcha 


Tfch. 


a 


Q^ 


X Greek. 


fc 


Pfofu 





Karnes.. Pbwest* Namci.. Fowert.. Namet*. Powers* 

Dfch Arab 

Rr harfh At Gr. P. 

S Arab. Sin. 

W. Arab. Vau. 

Tfoft. 

Ta. 

Y» Greek. 

PbarOi. 

Kb. Arab. Cha miihx 

apoim. 
r Arab. Fhc^ 
Ow Greek. 



Having ipoken of the tetters ufually fuppoied to^ have been derived 
from the Greeks thofe defcended from the Roman now claim attention*. 
Jjombardicr The Lombards who fettled in Italy in tbefixth century^ 

Writings 1 corrupted the Roman letters in their writing, which is called! 
Ix)mbardic. This kind" of writing wtscalled Rom^ lathe elevei^^ceu^ 
tury, becaufe the Pope^s Bulls were written in thcfe chara£^ers. The Lom- 
baidic capittls are plain,, regular^ and broad at the axtremitieSf as appear s^ 
by the title of the firft fpecimen^ ?uUtby the alphalJet, N^ 2, in the 't\f elfth* 
plate, and by that marked N* 4, in the thirteenth plate, (7) as alfo by 
the fpecfmen^ pf the MSS. written partly in^ Lombardic capkats, and partly 
in Uncial letters^ in the eighth pliate. The Lombardic capitals which, 

(7) The firft of thcfc alphabets is taken The fecondris firom another. MS. in the fame 
from a MS. la C. C. C. Cambridge^ L. 1 1. library^ K. 8» 

fbmi 



^xempia r MS SXJTEItlS XjONGaBARDICIS exanii^''' 

JTOlWllTElOBISITnNI 

l>3cnoaT5^Le NlT^iLcoaj^Di CO 193^6 
TeN6Tua ; NONuatseS'^oKR69H^ 



Bc •inin 






QRST 





AABCCD^Eep^jlMa^NOpQRT^U\J?f/E 

3Ni^op6g9Q'RSTT^aHr'n-|k/: 
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form the titles of MSS. and the beginnings of paragraphs, are generally 
emblazoned in various colours. See the twelfth plate (8). 
>n, . . r The firft fpeclmen of Lombardic writing in the eighth 
* t plate^ is taken from a MS. in the royal library at Paris^ 
(N"* 3^36,) and is faid ta have been written at Treves by^ St. Athanafiu^ 
during his exile. 

Haee mvtni Tr ever is in uno lihro fcrtptum^. 
Sic incipiente Dni nl ybU Xpl et reliqua 

Bnimjbnxpu 

The fecond fpecimen in the fame plate is taken fix)m a MS» in the Gbcaiy 
0f St. Germain des Pres at Paris, (N° 760,) fol. 4^. 

Docete gentes baptizantes eos in nomine Pair is et 
FiJii et Spiritus SanSli et ex verborum or dim 
Differ entiam divina.. 

The third fpeciinen, is taken from a MS. in the royal library at Turm^ 
(N** 1025.) Thefe charailers vary fomcwhat from the two former, the tops^ 
ef fome of the letters are longer than thofe laft above-mentioned i 

hongini mi litis et centuricnis qui DndJatere lancea percujpt^ 

* « 

•^ . , r The firft Ipecimen in the twelfth plate is written in Lom* 
"^ I bardic Unciak ; it is taken from a fine copy of the golpel hiftory 
in verfe, by Calvetius Aquilinus Juvencus, written in the eighth century^ 
and prelerved in the library of Corpus Chrifti College, in Cambridge,^ 
{N.. 22.) The title, which is in capitals, is to be read thus : 

Matheus injiituit virtU'- 
turn tramiie mores et bene.. 

The text is to be reac^, 

Inmortale nihil mundi conpage 
tenetur ; nan urbes^ nan regna 
bominum non aurea Roma^ 
non marey non tellus. 

(*) The Lombardic capitak are fometimcs mented with flowers. Sec N. T. dc Dlpld<* 
compoifid of birds andfiihes, aad are orna*^ xnatiquei vol. II. p. 88. 

Our 
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Our readers- are prefentcd with two alphabets compofed of Lombardic 
Uncial letters in d^ twelfth plate, N^ 2, • alphabets two and three. Thefe 
are extra6bcd from the Hcxameron Sanfti Ambrofii, in the library of Cor- 
. pus Chrifti College m Cambridge, (L. 1 1'.) Another alphabet in Lombar- 
dic Uncials, is given in the thirteenth plate, N'' 4, alphabet the fccond^ 
which is taken from Origen's Homilies, in Corpus Chrifti College library,' 
(K. 8.) A different alphabet of Lombardic letters is given in the fame plate, 
N*^ 5, whichis taken from a fragment of C^ffidorus's hiftory in the Bodleian 
library, (Roe i .) Though the Lombardic writing is not often feen, except 
inMS3* written, in Italy, yet there are fome extant, wJiich were written 
DOth in England and in France. The Lombardic Uncial alphabet, N^ 5, 
above quoted, differs much ip form from the others in the fame plate, which 
may be attributed to the difference of national tafte atid variation ; and Mr. 
Wanley politively aflerts, that the MS. laft quoted is written in Lombar- 
dic characters (9). 

. Lpffi^afy^'e, t The IbrxQd of the Lombardic fhjaU letters were thin 
$m(i^l Lfti^iX and meagre; the writing was fbmewhat eleganti mapy 
of the lottjor^ bad long heads aiid tails. The fpecimen marked tbne ia 
the thirteenth plate^ is of this kind ; it is taken £rocQ the Hexameron of 
St. Ambrofe above quoted, and is to be read, 

^yi vwfifmhm colligU 

vaja prim quitus vinum infunditur 

mundar^ eor^fmvit nf Jon alt qua 

^id tnim prodeft fonere vitem or dine. 

A great variety of Lombardic fmall letters are given in the twelfth and 
thirteenth plates. The whole fpecimen, N° 4, in this laft plate, is taken 
from Origen's Homilies on St. Luke, preferved in Corpus Chrifti College 
in Cambridge, (K. 8.) This MS. is written in the Lombardic running hand, 
which is very difficult to be read. Manufcripts written in Lombardic fmall 
letters, abound in abbreviations ; feveVal of thefe appear in the twelfth and 
thirteenth plates. The firft are feleded from St. Ambrofe*s Hexameron, 

; (9) MS. in ray Ubnoj. 

3 (i. II.) 
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(L* II.) and the latter from Origeu's Homilies, (K. 8 ;) both which MSS* 
are preferved in the library of Corpus Chrifti College in Cambridge, 
The reading of the fpecimen in the thirteenth plate, N° 4, is 

Tarn eorum qua diSaJunt quam illorum 
qaafaBaJiiggeruntur^ debet ratio ejfe 
Sa>Jpu digna^ et Xs^ijidem ad quam crederi'^ 
tes vocaniur. Unde et nunc caufa 
quarenda quare Mari-a pojl ctmcaep^ 
turn venerit ad Bdifabitb et manjetit. 

Although the Lombardic fmall letters were of Roman original, ycC 

they were not ufed even in Italy in early times : we do not find them till 

after the end of the ninth century, though they retained the name till the 

thirteenth, and their forms longer, as hereafter will appear. 

V'R thic r '^^^ Vifigoths who conquered part of Spain in the fifth 

L century^ carried with them the Roman letters, which being 
corrupted by them, were called the Vifigothic or Spanifli Gothic, which waa 
generally ufed in that country till the invafion of the Saracens in the year 
712. There are many MSB. written in Vifigothic characters in the eighth 
century, which greatly referable the firft four fpecimens of that century, ia 
the twenty-third plate ; afterwards the Vifigothic writing in Spain was 
much more loofcly written ; thislaft kind of writing was called the Vifi- 
gothic running hand. Although the Vifigothic writing ceafed to be in 
common ufe in Spain in the twelfth century, yet the running hand of 
this kind, was not intirely laid afide till after the fifteenth. 

The Vifigothic writing alfo prevailed in France, particularly about 
Tholoufe, which was the t^hief feat of the Weftem Goths, whoiettled ia 
that part of France in the fifth century (i). 

( I ) There arc fcrcral fpedmem of Vifi- tique, fol. IL p. 88. and vol. .Ill* p. 80, 
gothic writing in the N. T. de Difrfoma- 221* 
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AFTER the moft diligent i 
Britons had the ufc fflf letters 
mans. Although alphabets have h 
been ufed by the Ancient Britons, y 
written in them (2). Cuuoboline 
reigns of the emperors Tiberius and 
ifland, and coined money in gold, f 
man charaftcrs (3), From the con 
Romans left the ifland in the year 4.3 
to the eyes of the inhabitants, as th 
berlefs infcriptions, coins, andothe 
maining amongH us, fufficlently evIi 
that writing was very little praftifed 
St. Auguftin, about the year $^6. 

The Saxons, who were invited hi 
about the year 449, were unacqu; 
which they aftenvards ufed, were 
though the writing in England from 
century Is called Saxon (5), it will 
in this ifland were derived from th< 
their origin, and Italian in their ftrv 
their alj^efl: 1^ the Britifh Romans an 

. (2) I hAve fevend of tbefe pretended al- 
phabets in my colleAion ; though they zre 
only Romtn letters deformed. 

(3) Many of diefc coini are prefsrved in 
the elaborate dillcrtalion of ths Rev. Mr. 
Peggc, on the coins of Cunoboline; and 
many particulars concerning this prince ap- 
pear in the hift. of Manchefter, by Mr. 
Whitakcr, vol. I, p. 284, 372, and in his 
rAu}rre£tions, chap, ix, - ■ 1 

(4} See feveral monuments infcribed 
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CftAP. V. OFfTRITING. 97 

of capital letiets were ufed by the Saxons in their MSS. of which mainy 
ipecimens are given in our plates. 

Saxon 1 The capital letters in the fourteenth plate are taken from the 
Capitals.} Textus Sancti Cuthberti, written in the feventh centufy, 
formerly preferved in the cathedral of Durham, but now in the Cotforiian 
library (Nero. D. 4). In this fine MS. we find feveral of the capital let- 
ters, which were ufed by the Greeks, the Etrufcans, the Ronians, the 
Vifigoths, the Saxons, the French, and the Germans.* The 0, the pa- 
rent of the Roman F, was not difufed at the time this MS. was written. 
The Roman F, and alfo the P ufed by the northern nations, appear iri 
the alphabet which we have engraven, as doth the M of the Pelafgians, of* 
the Etrufcans, of the Ofcans, and of the Romans. The different fornas of 

w 

the letter O^ in this alphabet, \^ere alfb common not only to the people 
laft mentioned, but likewife to the Phenicians, and to the Greeks ; 
the Y is not unlike the Greet T. This alphabet alone, bears flrong 
teftimony, that th^ letters ufed by our Saxon anceftors, are derived 
from the Phenician, the Greek, and the Etrufcan letters, through the 
medrum of thofe of the Roman. The capital letters in the fifteenth plate, 
N* I, which are taken from a MS. written in the latter end of the fixth 
or the beginning of the feventh century, confirm this opinion. It is ob- 
lervable that the Pelafgian M, was ufed in MSS. fo late as the eighth cen- 
tury. The third fpecimen in the eighteenth plate, is taken from a copy of 
the four gofpels in the royal library (i B. 7). Our readers >*ill obferve 
both Roman and Saxon capital letters in this fpecimen, the former are 
ufed in the canons of St, Eufebius, which were probably written by feme 
Roman Ecclefiaflic, the latter by one who had been educated in England. 

In the feventh and eighth centuries fquare capitals were occafionally ufed 
in England, fpecimens of which are given in the fifteenth plate, N° i, and 
in the title of N"^ 4, and an entire alphabet in the fixteenth plate (7). A 
great variety of capital letters ufed in England from the feventh to the 
tenth century inclufive, are exhibited in the eighteenth and ninteenth 
plates, which dcferve the attention of thofe, who defire to become ac- 
quainted with the maouferipts of our Sa^con anceftors, and to judge of their 
age and authentidity. 

(7) There are many fquare capital letters in St. Chad's Gofpels preferved in the cathedral 
at Lichfield. 

O The 
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The Saxon capitals which vary from thofe now ufed,are C, E, G, H, M, 
and W. The fmall letters are, d, f, g, r, s, t, and w, which are all 
Roman, except the p. p. sod fome notes of abbreviations ufed by the Sax- 
ons as D ^, ]^ th,, ^ tbatj &c. many other abbreviations ufed by the 
Saxons appear in the eighteenth plate, N^ 4. Thefe notes of ab- 
breviation, are not the original members of an alphabet ; they were the 
refult of later reflexion, and were introduced for difpatcb^ 

By an attentive oWervation of the different fpecimens of writing in Eng- 
land, we perceive the feveral gradations of change, by which one form of a 
Roman chara£ker, has imperceptibly changed into another. The Saxon 
y fays Mr. Whitaker, (8) feems to have been only thtf Roman V at 
£rft, and to have been lengthened into the Saxon character, and enlarged 
into the prefent Roman W, by bringing the principal flroke fomewhat 
lower, and clofing the top in the one, and by redoubling the whole, in the 
other. The W is unknown, both to the Latin, and its daughter 
languages, the French, the Spanllh, and the Italian : it is compofed of 
two charafters, namely of the V or U doubled (9). 

The writing which prevailed in England from the coming of St. Auguf- 
tin in 596, to the middle of the eleventh century, is generally termed 
Saxon, and maybe divided into five kinds, namely, the Roman Saxon^ 
the Set Saxon, the running hand Saxon,^ the mixed Saxon, and the 
ELEGANT Saxon ; which fhall be confidered in order. 

Roman r The Roman Saxon is that kind of writing which is very 

Saxon. I iimilar to. th^ Roman, ind prevailed in England, from the 
coming of St. Auguftin till the eighth century. Specimens of this kind of 
writing, are given in plate fifteen, N"* i. In this MS. the R and the E^ 
are more pure Roman, than thofe which follow ; this fpecimen is takea 
from the gofpels of St. Matthew and St. Mark, formerly prelerved in the 
Cott, lib. (Otha c. 5.) which is (aid to have been St. Auguftin's book, but 
by the hand it feems to have been written in England, probably in his 
time* This fine book perilhcd by the fire which happened in the Cottoniaa 
library in the year 1731 (i). 

(8) Hift, of Manchcftcr, vol. IT, p. 332. (1) Thcdr>\fii^g"vfar«akqnatthecx|Biije f 

(9) Mr. Wife f ut fupra, p. 14^ a&nni cf Edward Earl of Oxkad. 
«t die Saxoa JP is ^ om^btexm gmm^tu 
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Chap. V. OF WRITING. 

The reading is, 

** Cata Marcum abbas firum Pater idumca 
** Rofajiue terrenafalone Jiue pacifica 
*^ Tyro angujlae Thabitha cumjyris 
** Puellafurge traxonittdis negotiation 

Another fpecimen in Roman Saxon charaftcrs, appears Iir the eighteenth 
plate, N° 5, which is taken from a MS. of the four gofpels, in the royal 
library at London, (i E. VI.) written in England in the feventh century. 
The fecond page of this MS. is of a violet colour, in which are feveral let- 
ters in gold and filver. Prefixed to the gofpels, is St. Jerom's epiftle to 
Pope Damafus, from whence this fpecimen is taken : 

** Novum opus me cogis facer e ex veteri ut poji exemplaria fcribturarum 
toto orbe difpenfa quafi quldam arbiter fed eam^ et quia inter fe variant quae 
fnt ilia quae cum graeca confentiant veritate decernam^ 

The alphabets are, firft, of the capital letters, which were In gold and 
filver; fecondly, of the letters in which the heads of the chapters arc 
written ; and thirdly, of the letters which compofe the text. 

The fixteenth plate furnifhes a third fpecimen of Roman Saxon writing, 
which is-taken from a fair copy of the four gofpels, of St. Jerom's tranfla- 
tion, written in England, in the latter end of the feventh century, with 
an interlineary Dano-Saxon verfion, written in the tenth century by Far- 
MENNusand OwuNus, twopriefts. 

This MS. is called the Codex Rujhwortbianusy becaufe it belonged for- 
merly to John Rufliworth, of Lincoln*s Inn, efq; It is now preferved in 
the Bodleian library, at Oxford, (D. 24, N** 3946.) Mr. Wanley fays, it 
is little inferior in age, to the Lichfield MS. or to St. Cuthbert's gofpels, 
Nero, D. IV. At the end of this book, is the following paffage, written 
in a hand fimilar to, and coeval with the text. Macregol dipinxit hoc 
** Evangeiium. ^icumque legerit et intellegerit ijlam narrationem^ 
" oral pro MAQiSi^GWJi. Scriptori.^' 

The fquare or angular capital letters, are very fimilar to thofe which ap- 
pear in the Lichfield MS. and to thofe in the fifteenth plate, N"" i. 
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Theiecond alphabet, is of tbfi initial <^rWtf»l lettet«^ (as they are iifti<- 
ally called) in which the titles of chapters are writteo ; thq yl\ird, ,h pf , 
the Latin text, uh4 the fouitb^' of tint SgLick^ vorfiofl. Conceding thk 
valuable, MS. fee Wajjley*s catal. page. 8 1* . 

This (jpcoinaen is to lie>«ad|^ , ^ '/. /' ./ 

^* Et ^reffus efi rurjus ad mort otnnh que turba venieiat ad e^/n et iqc^* 
h$^ tM^ kt^ mm pr4€ttrf$ vidft k^^ . 

quere me^et JkrgemfeciOus efi eum ; et faBjm cfi cum ocvmieri kfid^Q iUm 

m. 

The fifth Specimen in the fifteenth plate^ is taken from a fine MS. ^ • * i 
pfefervedin the diutqh.of I^c])fieM> e4k^ Tmtps 5ci-CRP.DAt OrSt- J : * : / 
Chad*s go^els. This MS-waa many years ago ^ptefiiiitad to thd church «f 
Uudaff', b}r Obuit^ whagype for t>ie .^ut^afe of it^ htp'^fhu ^f: 
horfes; it was depofited in the cathedral church of Lichfield about the 
year 1020, which being dedicated to St. Chad^ the fifth bifliop of that &e^ 
it hath thence beet) called his hock. This MS. was writtm in £a|^nd 
about the tinio of St. Cuthbert^s gofpels in the ieventh century ; io th« 
margin whereof, are feveral annotations io Latin and Saxon, md ibme ia 
the ancient British or Welch, which laft, Mr. Edward Lhuyd fuppofes to 
be of abovt 900 years (landing (3). The fpecimen i^ t^kta froca the firft 
chapter of St. Luke*9 goTpel, ver. 3, and 4* 

•* Et mibi a^ecuto ^4) a principio ofnnibus diiigenter^ ex or dine tibi fcri^ 
** bere^ obtime Theofile: ut cognofcas eorum 'oerborum^ de qtabus eruditus es 
^ verltatemP 

The fourteenth plate contains the fifth and laA fpeeioien which we havq 
given of ]^9SBan Saxqn writing, and is taken firora the Te^tus San^i Cothr* 
l^erti ^rperly preferved in the cathedral of Lindisfarn or Durhaow and i$ 
Qowia the CottoniiM) library (Nero, D. IV). The titue when this nioft 
noble manument of Anglo-Saxon Calligraphy was writteu, is nearly af- 
cert^ined, by.aJ^on note atll)c onUof St^^hu*^ gofpolt^m th94)An4 writ- 

(4) pR) publjfcam* Sej^t. vol, p. j^ 2264 

(3) V. Ed. UiHyd Arch«oL Brit, vol. I. (4) Pro aflccuto, obtime pro Optime. 
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Chap. V. OF WRITING.' loi 

va% of Aldredi who was biihop of Durham frbm the yetr 946 to 968 
. (5)f whereby it appears, that thd Latifi text was written by St. Eadfiith, 
a Mouk of Lindisfam, in the time of St, Cuthbert, who died in the year 
687, when he, the above-naMitioned ^.E<u^iibj waa elc£):ed bifliop of 
that fee, which he held till the time of his death, in 721 ; and that the 
curiovs and elaborate ornaments which are in this MS. the pidures (^ the 
crofs, and of the four evang^ftsy and the capital ktters^ were drawn by 
St* Ethelwalc/^ who was a cotemporary Monk with biihop Ead^th, and 
who fucceeded him in the biflioprick of Lindisfara, wherein he continued « 
till his deceafein 'j^'/. Biihop Aldredadds, that Bilfrith, aMmik of the 
fame church,, adorned the outfide of the book, with a filvcr cover gilt, fct* 
with precious Aoues ; and that Aldred, a prie{l:, added the iaterlineary 
Dano*Saxoa verfion, with fome marginal notes* 

Many marvelloua tales are related ccmcemiug this book ; amongft others, ^ 
Turgot gravely a0erts, that when the Monks of Lindis&m^ were removing 
from tbeJDce, to avoid the depredations of the Danes* the veflel wherein they ' 
Were embarked overfetting, this curious book which they were traniport^ 
ing witiv them, fell into thefea, and through the merits of St. Cuthbert,^ 
the iet ebbing much further than ufual, it was found upon the fands, above 
^ree miles from the fliore, without havii^ received injury by the water (6) 

This fpecimen is taken from the ftrft chapiter of « St. Luke^s gofpd^ be 
ginning at the fifth verfe, which is to be read thus ; 

•• Fuit in diebus Herodis Regis Judaeae facerdos quidam nomine Zdcharids 
dt vice Ahia et uxor illi de fliabus Ann et nomen ejus Elifabet^ erant auUm ^ 
jufii ambo ante DHi incedentes in omnibus mandatis et jnftijicatianibus Dm Jive * 
quaerella. Et non erat illis filius eo^ 

The fecond column begins with, 

•« Pater nojler qui es in Caelis fclficetur nomen tuum adveniat regtfum tuum^^ . 
Jht voluntas tuajicut ht Caeh et in terra. Panm nojirum fuper fubflantialf / 
da nobis hodie et demitte nobis deHta nojtrajicut nos dimiffimus debitor ibus m^^ • 
jfir/r. Et ne indutas nos in temtationem.fed libera nos a malo^ 

The Saxon tranflation is mrerlihed. 

(5} TUs^oto if primed ia WWiley's Ca- . of tbo Biikops of Dorham^. 
talogue of Savon* MSS. which fooxu the (6) Nullum per aqoam Issfidm^ figfium^^ 
jd vol. of Hickcs's Thefaurusy p. 252. monftratur. Waoley ut fupra. 
St Eadfrith is not mentioaed in Heylin's lift 
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It is obfervablc, that the MSS. which we have placed in the claf^ of JR^ 
man Saxon^ are written partly in Uncial letters, and partly in Demi-Un- 
cial, with fome fmall letters amongft them. The Roman-Saxon writing is 
. very fimilar to the Roman-Uncial* The letters, J, e^ /, pj y, r, i, are 
generally of that kind. 

Towatds the middle of the eighth century, the writing of the fecond 
clafs, namely. Set Saxon took place in ^igland, which continued tiH 
about the middle of the ninth, and which was not ihtirdy difufed till the^ 
beginning of the tenth century. 

The firft fpecimen of* this kind of writing, is given in the fifteenth 
plate, N"* 3, from a charter of king Athelbald, dated A. D. 749, and 
in rolled hi a MS. formerly preferved in the Cottonian library, (Otho. A. i.) 
This fpecimen is a mixture of Rom^n^axon and Set - Saxon letters^ the 
change from one mode of writing to that of another did not take place 
iiTimediately, hut was gradual. 

^ Hujusfcedulae fcriptio dotninice mcarnationis anno^^^. hdiSkme^t^ in 
laco celebre cuts vocabulum eft Godmundes^^Luecb XXXlII. anno AedelbaiJl 
Regis paSa» 

N'' II, in plate feveuteen, ^exIUbits a ipecimeii of wnting partly in 
Roman-Saxon, and partly in Set-Saxon charaders, taken from a copy of 
the four gofpels, in the Royal Library {i B# 7.) and written in the eighth 
xentury. 

^^niam 

quidem multi co» 

natifunt ordinate .. 

narrationem q^ 

in nobis atrnple- 

tae funt rtrum^ 

Plate eighteen, N"* 3, contains feveral alphabets of capitals, initials, 
or uncials, and fmall letters taken from this MS. 

Thefirft fpecimen in the feventccnth plate, isin5et-Saxon charafters, 
and is taken from a very fair MS* formerly belonging to St. Auguftin's 
abby, in Canterbury, which is now preferved in Jthe library of Corpus 
Chrifti College in Cambridge, (G/ ^). This MS. was written in England 
in the eighth century, though fomewhat later than that laft mentioned.' 

It 
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It contains the life of St. Paul the Hermit, and is worthy of attention, as 
it gives a fpecimen of the drawings and ornamented letters, which are fre- 
quently to be feen in Saxon MSS. of the eighth and nmth centuries. The 
figure is intended to reprefent the Hermit Paul, fitting in an ancient chair, 
writing : whether the bird at his ear, is bringing him food, or intelligence, 
the life itfelf may determine. The words are, 

Hieronimus Prejbiter^ natus a patre Eufibio hunc librum fcripfit In Beth^ 
hem In loco videlicet incUtum qui vacatur litoftrotos ; termaaus ait. 

N''4, in the fifteenth plate, is taken from a MS, in the Harleian li- 
brary, (N"" 2965), written in England in the eighth century, in ftrong, 
Set^Saxon charaSers. It is obfervable, that fquare, or cornered charac- 
ters, were not difu fed at this time, in titles of MSS. The letter Af, which » 
was ufed by the Pelafgians, thcOfcans, and the Etrufcans, appears in this 
MS. The letter R isr fcarcely to be diftinguiflied from the N\ this is com- 
xnon in MSS. of the eighth and ninth centuries* 

The reading is, 

IncipitOrat. Set Agujtt 

in Jcisfollemnitatibu. 

Di diUai ct benediSli filii tui JhU Xpx 

Pater per quern tui agnitionein fufcipimus. 

Ds angelorum et unkoerfae Credturae vifibi/iu et JnvifibHiS^ 

jiequus condiior ac difpenfator. 

N* I , in the eighteenth plate, is taken from a M5. in the Royal Li- 
brary, (2 A. XX.) written alfo in the eighth century : the charafters are not 
{o ftiffi as thofe fpecimens which are given in the fifteenth plate ; nor fb 
loofe as the running hand Saxon of the fourth fpecimen in this plate, nor of 
feveral of thofe in the twenty third plate. The Dragon, in the ornamented ^ 
letter. Is the emblem of vigilance, and was ufed as fuch, . by the Phcnici- - 
ans, the Greeks, and the Romans (7). 



(7) The three moft ancient fymbdls are, Providina wtr^ znA proieffi$n of aU created 

the Cireliy the Sirptnt^ and the f^tngs. The beings. The Dragon, is the Serpent dig- 

Circle rei»refented the Etimsty of the Deity, nifyed. 
The Serpent, his Wijdom. The Wings, his 
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•* In primis obfecro fuppkx obnixif 
precihus Jummam etghrlojam MaUJiatem (majeftatem) Dt atque 
inclytafn Jz/te indhiduaeq^ trinitatis abnitaie. Ut me miferum 
indigntimqi kumnmulum exaudire dfgneiur.^^ 

m 

The fecond fpecimen in thk pbteis taken from a copy of St. Pa^rs Epi- 
fUea te tbe Ephefians in tfa&Bodleiia libraty, (Lauci. E. 67. f. 6^.y writ* 

rten at the latter end t>f.tbe eightli ccntur^r. 

* 

** Paulus Apojlolus Jhii Xpx p votuntafe Dt fzis omnibus 

qui Junt Ephefi ei fidelibm in Xpf§ JhU gratia vobis etpax a D^ 
patre nxo et Dm Jhi XpZ benedidlus Di tt pater Dnt JbS Xpf qui 
benedixit nos in omni benediilione Jpifitali in celejlibus in Xpt Jht^ 

The fieft fpecunea in the nihettenth platc^ is takea iuxst a copy of ve- 
nerable Bede's preface to hisfao^ ooDcetning the miracles of £t^ Cuthberir, 
la the library of Corpus Chrifti College in Cambridge, (Sub, Dv<5.). whkh 
feems to have been written in the ninth century ; bectufc the Genealogies 
of the Kings of Britain which are ia this book^ are none of them brought 
down beyond the year 850, 

Dno Sa acbeatlffimt patri^Eadfrtdo Ep^^Jtd $t MHii Congregationi frc^ 
tramf qm itt Lmdisfarnenfi lu/kia Xp9 dejervikftt Beda jideUs vx confervus 
Jalutem. 

The Setf Saxon waa-x^fed in Wales. longer than in England, as appears by 
the fourth ipeciraen in the twentieth plate, which is taken from a copy of 
Su Augujlinede Trinitate in the feme library,, N* 5, written in Wales by 
John de Gente Ceretica (or Cjrdig^nlhire), in the time of Sulgeh, who was . 
Bifliop of St. Davids, in the reign of King Edward the Confeffor. 

^ Dmwm beat^fitto h^fiuerijfima auSorifatt veaeramib 

Sc3 patri et confacerdoii Pape Aurilie Augufiimss in dn^fii^nu 
Incipit ncprefatio fue prologusJ* 

The Set^Saxon letters approach near to tiie Roman Saxon^ but in this kind 
of writing many /ttr^ iSaw/i letters occur, particularly the letters,, e, p, j, 

Pi n ^« 

r 

Towards 



car 



a^Sacuh w.vnr^EC. ^-^^p-^* 

itlu ^tras-^ ^o con, at co 




^1^ fua a. dc- -et tz. rur a, i7p a, fi^r 



i^^tA ^ifiiTZ^ na^Tna^er 



^V'^'^'^*^'^ npcccene^ue-ceim ucpofc exem 
|^&i€dicni-f(y^fttco^x> oTiibe clirp6h|A quoc(iqruiclccm 
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The Saxon C Towards the lattcf*end of the ninth century, learning 
running bancL \ wasdifFufed in Eagiand under the aufpiccs of #ur great 
King Alfhed, ill whofe reign many books were written in this ifland, in a 
onore expeditious manner than formerly. This kind of writing Icall th$ 
Tunning hand of the Saxons ; few MSS* were written in tfii§ haad before 
the reign of that Monarch, though a free mode of writing had been ufed 
in charters from the latter-end of the eighth century, as appears from die 
^rft column q£ the twenty-third plate. 

The third ipecimen in the nineteenth plate, is written in a more free 
manner than any of tTipfe above defcribed ; it is taken from a MS. in the 
Bodleian Library, (Digby i63,) intituled, Liber de Computo Ecclejiajlico^ 
^written by Regenbald (or Reginald^, a Priefl: of Winchefter, between the 
years 8jo, and 867., 

Situpis nojfe qota Jit Feria Kal yap. fu^ 
me Annos Dni deduc-qffe adde ^uartam 
farth Os par tire per vi 1 quod rema^ 
net ipfa erit Feria. Si nihil rmanferit^ 
VII. Erit. Poteji qui vult ^ Cido . -. • 

The fourth Specimen hx th^ oghtemti) platci, i« in tlie ncKtft expeditious 
«aaaoer of writing pra6;ifedby the Saxons ; it is t^m from a MSu in the li«- 
%»iy.Qf Ccurpufi CbriftiCalkgc in Cambridge (S. XI.) written nhout the year 
891 (8) . The cbara^rs we kxsiie aud free, and tha abbrevtatfeos are very 
numerous, which renders the reading of it difficult ^ mwy of th«m are 
engraven wijsh a .view to facilitate ifee reading of MS8. writtw in Eng- 
land, in the time of the Saxons^ 

This fpecimen is t^en irom a tra£l, in the latter part of the volume, 
intituled, C. Sedulii opus Pajcbale^ and is to be read as follows* 

Vf. Explicit mer II. Incipit Liber UL 

Has inter Firtutis opes^ Jam proxima Pafcha 
Coeperat ejfe -dies •• . .. • cum gioriu vel/et 
Tonere mortalem^ vivamque refumcrecarnem 
(Non^liamj fedrtirfM earn quam, nmnere plenam 

;(8) CoQCCioii^ tbis MS. fee Wanley'i pre^e 4o44i ^catalofue, p. 130, 
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Lucis^ ab infernh relevans ad fidera duxit) 
Exclamanfgtie pa/am, *^ Pater ^ ifia memet in herd 
" Sah/fica ;. fed in }>anc idea veni tamen boram ; 
^' .Clarificar dixit. 

The running hand Saxgn letters are more like the pure or elegant Saxon 
tvhich fucceeded them. Thefe diftinftions will appear, by carefully cx>m- 
paring the plates of thefe different kinds of writing with each other* 

We have already obferved under the head of Roman writing, that in^ 
the ninths tenth, and in the beginning of the eleventh centuries, many 
MSS. were written in Engl^id, in characters partly Roman, partly Lorn? 
bardic,^ and partly Saxon, as^will appear by comparing the alphabet in the 
thirtedhth plate, with the* fpecimens in plates nineteen and twenty. 
The iecond^ fourth^ and fifth fpecimens^ in the nineteenth plate are of 
this kind». 

The fecond fpecimen is taken from a copy of venerable Bede, upon the 
canonical epiftles^ written in the year 818, and prefervcd in the Bodleian 
library^ (fupra D. Art. five. Med. 3.) 

Incipit expofitio Beda Prejbytiri in epijlolam yob. iii\ 
Senior gaio carifjimo quern ego ditigo inveritate^ ^i vel quali^ fuerit ijie 
gavijin procejfu epXa monfiraiuJq\ videlicet fidan Xpi quam perceperat bonis ac^ 
cumulahat a£iib : et Ji ipfi ad predicandum verbum minime fufficiebat eos tamen 
qui predicarent de faeuitatibus fuis fu/itntare gaudebat Hunc autem e£e gravim 
arbitramur cujas in ep\a ad Romanos Pau/us meminit dicens Salutat vos gravis 
boj^es ml ecc\a totus anno 81^^^ incarnatione Dntmi jfbB XpU, 

Pajiha url apL Lain in Pajiba ij* 

The fourth fpecimen in the nineteenth plate is taken from a-copy of the 
canons, made in the council of Calcedon^^. written by the order of Pope 
John VIII. by Tgnat, PatJ. C. P. between the years 872 and 878* 

jietius Archidiaconus Conftantinopolis no^jac Romae legit. Sci et magna^ 
univerfalis fynodus quae JctLm gratiam Dl etJanSiionespiiJ^morum 
Xpianiiji morum que Imperatorum Valentmani et Martians, 



4(. 



i( 



Augujlo^^ 



The fifth fpecimen Tn the fame prate. Is taken from St; Auguftin^s expofi- 

tion of the Revelations, written by tine comfiaand of St. Dunftan, when 

Abbot 



I 
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Abbot of Glaftonbiiry, which was between tjie years 940 and 962. The 
£:>llowing entry is in a contemporary hand* ** Duncan Abhas hunc liheHum 
Jcriberejugitr 

^* Ei vidifupra dextram fedentis in throno lihrum fcrlptum intm 

tt forts. Utrumq; tejl amentum intellege^ a f oris vefus ab intus novum 
quod intra vefus lalebat 5 fignatum inquit Jigillis feptem id ejl omnium 
myjieriorum plenitudine obfcuratum. ^od ujq; ad pajjione et 
refurreHionem Xpi manjit fignatum^ 

The third and feventh fpecimens in the twentieth plate are alfo in mixed 
characters. The third fpecimeri is taken from a MS. in the library of Cor-- 
pus Chrifti College in Cambridge (N 1 7,) written in the tenth century, 
which contains a copy of the works of Martianus Capella of Carthage. 

He Connubiis Deorum. De Nuptiis. De Grammaiicd. DialeSlicd. Khe^ 
toricd. Geometrid. jiritbmeticd* Aftrologia^ Mujica^ 



** Atque in pfallentem tbalamis quern matre camera* 
** Progeniium pAibent copula Jacra deum.'^ 



The feventh fpecimen in this plate, is taken from a copy of the Gofpels^ 
in the fame library (S. 4.) and is written about the time of Kin^ Edward 
the Cohfeflbr. 

Ego JElfricus fcripji bunc Ubram in Mona^ 
Jlerio Batbthonioy et dedi Britbwoldo prepojitc 
Sluifcri^t vivat in pace in boc mundo et in 
futuro filo et qui legit kgator in eternum* 

The feventh fpecimen , In the nineteenth plate, is taken from a MS. in 
the Royal Library (5.F. 3.) intituled, Aldbclmi Shir bur nenjis EpifcQpi^ de 
Laude Virginitatis^ liber Profaicus^ ad Hildelitbam Virginem^ &c. 

Mr. Cafley is of opinion, that this MS. was written in the eighth cen- 
tury, but we do liot fuppofe it to have been written till the ninth, the 
charafters are rude and barbarous, and are very difficult to be read. 

Reverent fj/imis Xpt virginibus omnique devotae gefmanitatis . 
affe£iuvenerandis\ et non folum corporalis pudicitiaepraeconio 
Celebrandis quod plurimoru eft^verum etiam jpiritalii cajlimoniae gratia 
;glorificandis quod paucorum eji. 

V 2 The 
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Blegani f The EtEOANT Sajcon writing which txjok pkcc infitigkud 
Saxon. I tnrly in the tenth century, aod wiuch laficd till ti>e Normio^ 
conqueff, but was not inthrely difufed till the middle of the twcltth^ b^ 
more beautiful than the writing in France, Italy,, and Germany, during. 
the fame period. Several fpecim^s of thu khid of writhig, are given in 
the twentieth plate^ N"^* 2, 5, 6, 9^ and 10 ; and in the laft column of 
the twenty-firft plate. N 8^ in the nineteenth plate, is alfo of this kind, 

N^ 2, in the twentietli plate, is taken from a fair book of Saxon Homi- 
lies in the Lambeth Library, (\^ 439) written in the tenth century* 

Rl. Novembrh Nutate omnium SanSiorufn^ 
Hdligt lareoioas r addon rbat feo gchCiffuUe gelathung tbifne 
dag eailum balgu to wurthmynu marjte t§ arwurth/ice fr^ct/te^ 
forn-tban'tbe bine mibton heora aekum fynderlice frtdh-lide 
gefetian^ nenanu^ 

Which tranflated Into modern Englifh Is, 

The holy DoSlors c&9^t£hire that the Cmgregdtion of thefaitkfiU cefefratt 
this day^ andjolemnly obfcrvt it as a feaft in honour of aiJ tbi Saints^ 
becaufetbey could not appoint a fefiival to each of tbem feparately, nor io^ 

"none. 

N"" 5, in the fame plate, is taken from the Homily of Elfrie, Arthbi?- 
(hop of Canterbury, intituled, De fdc^ which, Mr. Wanley is of opinion^ 
j?vas written in the year 960^ 

That that latorbitb, that bafthangin and God mtftb nan angin^ 
Nis nufe Father ana tbrynys ^"Sefefiinu tbrynys^ di&^efe 
halga gaji tbrynnys i ac tbas tbry hadas fyndon an God^ on anre 
Godcundnyfey t bonne tbu gebyrft nenrnan tbone Father^ tbonne 
underjientfi tbu that he bafthfunu ; eft tbonne tbu cioyftfunu^ 
tbu waji abuton tweon that he bafth • . . . 

Which tranflated into modem Englifh is, 

^at which is lateji fin order of fuccejjion) that bath beginnisigy and God 

bath no beginning. Now the Father ahne is not the Trinity^ or the Son 

the trinity^ or the Holy Gho/i the Trinity. But ihefe three Perjons are 

one God in one Godhead. JVben tbou hearef fptak of the Father^ then 

underfandejl tbou that be bath a Son. j4gain, when thou nam^i the Suu^ 

tbou knoweji without doubt that be haib . . . &c^ 

The 
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ThedKth fp4dmen> m the fame plate^ is taken from a MS. in the Cot- 
tonian Library, (Claud. B. 4.) which was written in England a Ihoft tim« 
before the Conqueft. )t contains extr*a€ts from the l^entateuch, . and the 
book of Jofhuai in Saxon, and is dedicated hy .£lfricto i£thelward th« 
Alderman • In this MS. are many drawings. 

Sotblice this fynd yfrahela naman the inforon on Egypta lande. He mid, 
bis Sunum. Se phrum cenntdtif Ruben Rubcnesfuna^ Enoir^, and PMlu 
mnd Charm., Simeones funa^ Gamueh ^^d Diamin^ and Achod^ and 
Jachim^ and Saher^ and Saul Cbanantdes funa^ end Leuits Sues (ij^ 
funa Jerfon and Chaatb • ♦ . • 

Which tranilated into modern EugUlh hf, 

Vtrlly tbefi an tie names <f the Ijraelitei that entered into the Usnd<^ 
Egypt ^ he and bis fons. The fir fi -horn j Reuben ; the fins of Reuben f. , 
Rnotb^ and Pbal/Uf and Gbarmi.. The fins of Simtron^ Gamuil^ mid 
Giamift^ and Achod^ and Jachim^ and Saber ^ and Saul fin of a Gf •» 
naamtijh womatisfim ;, and the fons of Lev}y. Jerfiuy and Chaatb. 

N'^ 9, in this plate, is a fpecimen of the charter of King ttenry I. to^A 
t2ie church of Canterbury.- This charter is written in Latin and Saxoq,. 
upon the fame piece of parchment, in the centre of which^ , oil the left fide^. 
rfie great (eal of King Henry I. is appendent« 

H. thurb Godes genu Mngletandes Kyning grett ealle mine Bi^ceopes^ . 
and ealle mine Eorles^ and ealle mine Soiegereuanj and ealle mine 
^hegenaSj Ffencifce andMnglifce^ on tham Sciranthe IVillelm Mrceb. and 
fi Hired at Xpes Circean on Cantwaraber/g habbath Land innefreondlice. 

i. e^ 
H.Dei gratia Arsglorum texfiluto omnes meos EpifcopoSyM omnes meot^ 
ComiteSy et omnes meos Vice comitesy et omnes meos thanos Francos et An^ 

• • ■ • • • 

l^os in iflis comitatihus quibus fVillelmus Arcbiep; et conventut apud. 
Cbrifii Ecclefiam in Caniuarra habent terras amicabiliter. . 

H^ 10, is a fpecimen of the charter of King Henry IL to the fame 
chwchf written alfo in Lafin and Saiion ; with the^ great feal appendent, in^ 
the fame manner as the laft mentioned charter^ Theie two charters are ii% 
the Attthor^s library « This fecond charter is fittde iaiavouc o£ Archbifhop 

(i) Sec Gendis, c. xlvL v. 8, 11^ 

Theobald, 
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Theobald, and the Conveut at Chrift Church* This charter is nearly in 
the fame words as the laft. 

The eighth and laft fpecimen in the nineteenth plate, may be clafied 
among the elegant Saxon writing, it is taken from Caedrpon^s Poetical Pa- 
Taphrafe of the books of Genefis and Daniel, now preferved in the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford, Qunius ii) and was written towards the end of the 
tenth century. 

This book formerly belonged to Archbifliop Ufher, who lent it to Mr. 
Somner, by whom it wa$ made ufe of in his Saxon diftionary. The Arch- 
bifliop gave it afterwards to Fr. Junius, whopublifhed it without the draw- 
ings, atAmfterdam, 1655. 

About the yfear 1756, the drawings in this MS. were engraven by J. 
Green, but as this was done by private fubfcription^ a few copies only 
'were taken of£ This fpecimen is to be read. 

♦* Vs IS RIGHT MiCEL TH^T v;e Todera nveard^ voertda nvuldor Cining 
w^dum btrigen^ modum lufiem. He is magna Jptd^ Heafod ealra beab 
gefceajta^ Frea almibtig Nas bim fruma afre^ or^geworden ; ne nu cnde 
cymth ecean Drihtnes fruma of re or-geworden; ne nu ende cypiib ecean 
Drihtnes : ac be bitb a rice ofer beofen Jiolas^ beagum tbrymmum^ Sotbfa/l 
and /with feromjwegl-bofmas beoldP 

i* e. 

It is very right for us that we the Ruhr ofthefkies^ the glorious King of 
Urmies^ Jhould extol with words^ and love in our hearts. He is the pattern oj 
excellence ; the fupreme bead above all creatures ; the Lord Almighty ! Never 
was to bim a beginnings being uncreated ; nor yet Jhall an end ever come of the 
eternal Lord: but be Jhall be for ever ruler throughout the manficns of Heaven 
with exalted majejly. Righteous and excedingly powerful ^ be occupieth the re^ 
cejesfif thejky^ t^c. 

Tht twenty firft plate furnifties our readers with a variety of fpecimens 
•of writing in England, from about the year 693, to the middle of the ele- 
venth century^ Thefe fpecimens are deduced from inrollments of proceed- 
ings in the Saxon fynods, councils, ^itrena-jjcmorr or legiflative aflemblies, 
and from Placita, Charts, Teftamentary difpofitions, and other authentic 
documents in the Author's library (i). 

9- 

(1) Except N^ 2 in the ftrftcdumn, which is taken from the Cottonian library, (Aug. 2.) 
m&d which fcems to be a copy, 

. We 
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We recommend to bur Readers to compare""thefe {pecimcns attentively 
with thofe of the Anglo-Saxon writing in the preceding plates; fuch atten- 
tion will be ufeful to thofe, who wifh to be acquainted with the different 
modes of writing praftifed by our remote anceftors, and will, in our opi* 
nion, be the beft method of enabling them to judge of their age and au- 
thenticity. For although thefe charters, and conveyances of property, are 
generally written in a more free and expeditious manner than the books 
written in the fame ages, yet a fimilarity of charader is obfervable, be- 
tween charters, and books, written in the fame century, and they authenti- 
cate each other ; but it will be neceflaiy for the ftudent hitafelf, to take 
fbme pains in coutemplathig the different forms of the charafters, ufed iu; 
the documents which we.hav:e delineated for liis information, or he will 
not be an adept in this fcience. This attention will affift him in judging 
of theageand-authenticity of MSS. writteinon the Continent, as many of 
thefe hands were ufed in France and Germany, between the fev^nth and 
eleventh centuries*. 

Explanation of the twenty firft plate. 

i^i.In nomine dni^,noftri Jbu XptEgoHJinrviZViVs.RexCantuariorum''^^^^ 
Pro ignorant ia Liter arum ^ Signumfcae crucis exprejji^ A. D.BCxciii. 

^uapropter Ego Offa caelica fulciente dementia Rex MerciorMm^, 
Jimulq; aliarum circumquaq; nationum — ^—Anno.aul Dominice Incarnationby, 
QGCXXx'' conjcripta ejl haec Donatio^—^^i^ Ego '0£a Dei donoRex . , • . 

►J4 In nomine Jhu J(pl — -^Ego Ov^A Rex^ toiiut Anglorum patria^ dabo 



Anno Dominion Incarnationisy dcclxxiiii. 



1J4 In nomine uniggniti fUjDei Ego OvvKRex Merciorum-s—^ASlum 

Anno Dominicae Incarnationisj docjlxxxv.. 

In, nomine Redemtoris Mundi. , E^o Coenuulf gratia Dei Rex Merciorum^ 
^Fa£la eji autem haec utrumque^ ddnatio Arino Dbminicae Incarnationis^^ 



CCcJxCviiii. In VicuM Regio at T6me-Worthige [TamwortA.J 

^ 

>J4 In nomine Jet f^lvat oris Dei et Pnf nrl Jbu Xpu. Ego Coenuujjfus^ 
^atia Dei Rex^Merdorumr-—-ASlunk ejl hoc Anno Dominicac JncarnationiSf 
BC^XiiHt. 



%^l 
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>}< Anm ^ero Dominlcae Incarnati(mis\ Dcccxxiiir. Indie ii» Congre- 
gainm tjt'jynidus m Aro cekbri ubi Mtnmdtur ait Ckfejhounu ' 

I • . . - r • 

• >ii . Regnnnte in perpetuum Dn^ D3 f^ JSaiaof b ■ Anno Dominic fie Incar^ 

jfjfltioms, DC.CCXLV. , .. 

vp In u^mine almotrim divtno Ego Eefred Re:^ tU con/en^ et licneia afpii 
*€mfitio Japientutn Anno Dominice ab Incarnatioms^ i>cccLxxiii. 



RcgfumU in p$rpttwmk 



^^•m^^ 



Anno DCx:cciii---*~«Cm/%// quod 



j£TU£LrFRiix> Duci omnts hereditary libri igni^ fonjlatione i:ombufli perijjfent. , 

- In nomine See Trinltatis' -Ego EADftn/NWJS Rex Anglorum-''^^'^-mAff4 

^efi haec pref at a donatio Anno ab Inearnatione DnT nri JbU XpJ^ dccccxliiii. 



* f • » 



: 1^ Anrntenie-'-r^Ego "EK^Q^Jitotius Brifianni^ B^i/Uem^-r'TrAmi^ D^c^ 
^amatitmis^ ^ccclzui. Scripta ^ baecCarta^ 

Asia ejf atitem h^tc prafata emftio Anno Dominice Inc'arndtionts^ 
3x:cccLxxviiu . • ' ' . 



. < 



Hoe autem donum prerogative donatioms Anno Dominicae IncdmationiSy 
TBCQCCLxasn. 

MruEL,i3iTS,D primicernis et Bqfileus genth Anghram coneedo Scripta eft 

Jfnno uni. Indf£l.xv. Aepa^iv. Data Die k. I3u ytd.Lunajit^iu 

Cnvt Anghrum Rex vemrabili Archie^ AelfftatUh^-^^-S^npta hue 
'Cartuhmille decurfo^ jfnno xyiii. A D. Mxteiiv 

iji In nomine Pe / yi^w//—— ^J5^a /Cmrr drvina fnihi xoncedente ekmesUis 
)kex Anghrum— '-^ASa ^ hecpr^fata donatio Anno -ab Inearnatione Dni AC^ 
kJimoxjiiCv\ 

The laft cdtmm of the twenty firft plate is deduced, from ainiientic do* 
-cumcnts in the Saxon tongue, preierved in the Author's Iit)rary., which aw 
40 be read as follows : 

it TSF fCbriJtus) Jc EHred Dux hatu vtritan and cythsn an tkigim 

.Rewrite Etfrede Regi Mnd aVum his fTeoium^ ^nd Gewectan^ and eejwyke 

rj mitim 



J 



■ < •» 



iU9cocairmTmotiirm 



9 

MXEMPJjAB InflriLmeiitorum ^cm/ie^^tvn.^^^^^ji^^^ 

^ - -^^ ^^^^' ^"^ ^^Ht-TA/tle Arm: 

. j|J wnrnie <«t drnoscm lira ^ ejonttenedus U^r/^^^^^^^ 

j±JDS^3. y^yPg^^]} Xte.AD.8 S8. 

erc^ natcioTKtao . -^ ^omc/^ei^ono nCx ad. 730. f 
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minum megum and tninum gefeorum tba men the tc mines Erfcs and mint s 
Boclondes. , 



L e« 



X'F. / Alfred the Duke have direBed it to he notifed in this deed to EU 
Jred the Kingy and to all his Council^ and alfo to my own kmjmen and bailiffs ^ 
to what perfons I bequeath the principal part of my real eflate. 

2. 4? ^^ ^^ jlEthetwyrdas Cwithe^ mid gethahte Odan Mrce-ki/copas and 
thas hioredas at Crijlas Cirican. That is thonn^ that Mtbelwyrd iruce ihas 
landas (i) on Geocham^ 

This is MtSeln^yrd^s wittj wih 4 he cof^t^Od$ the Archiijhp and the 
<onvenf at Chrjjl^hwxb. That isy that Mtbelwyrd Jhatt ^nj^y tie land at 

3* ^ Eadgifu cyth tham Archbifc andCriJles Cyrceau hyredehu hire Land 
com »i CiTLiNOim: ThM is theet hire tafde hire fader land and hoc /wa 
he — • 

i. t. 

Eudgif dectates to tie Archiifbop. and to the Comvenf^Cbrffi'^imrch^ the 
manner in which the lands at Cowling came to ber^ (to wit) tbat betJiftJkr 
l^t to ber the land and charter s ^as be (2) 

ft 

4. iffode JEJmxbtigum rixiende the reef and -gewi^A^ eathM gefceejfhm 
thurh his agenne Wijdom^ and he ealra citunga cynedom. 

i. ie. 

To God jibmgbty the Krng^ who ndetb andgovemdfb oK erealfsrtrfttt^ugb 
hispwn wijdom^ and he oB itngdoms. 

5 »{< On Godes jElmihtiges naman. Ic JEtbest AV Mtheling gejivutelige 
j$n tix/km gewrite. lu Ic mne isre. anit m m atta. gemmn babbeGode t» lofe 
and minre SauU to 

■ - - - ^ - 

( I } Geochatn his d«g on freodome* (2} Mid righte beg^ aiid his yldnin lefdon. 

Ickhaa^fiviw fift-mik bmiaacL J. it. With tight ao^oftied «ltMm» w4 his 

«Qceftors left them to him. 

0^ i,c. 
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D? God Almighty^ $ nmnu^ I ^thelstan the Prince ^^ declare in this wrif^ 
ing^ bow I have dij^ofed of myjul^ance and eftaSeSj Jor the j^raife of Gody 
and the redemption of my Sbul (^^ 

6. Her is on Jto fwutelung bu ^leheem bii are and bis abta geuadod 
bafth. for Gode and for Wurulde. Tbat is^ tbonne eerefi b)s blaforde an 
bund Mancofa Goldes^ and twa Swwd^ and feower Scyldas^, and fecBUoer 
Sweru^ andfeower 

Here is, v}itbinj the declaration bow jEl/helm hatb difpofed of bis goodt 
andpofftffions with ref^eSl to God and as to tin world: ^at isy imprimis^ To 
"his Lord an hundred mancujes of gold 9 and twofwprds^ and four fi>klds^ and' 
fourjpears, and four 

7. Her ge fwutelaib on thifa gewrite that Cnwt Kynig lat that Land at 
Folkenftane into 

Here is declared in this writing that Cnutj Kingf granted that land at 
Folltfflone unta 

8* >^ HerfwUtelath on tbifum gewrite that Eddji Arce-Bifceop beeftb ge- 
Itnnan Gode and See Augufiine V JEcera landes butan reada gatan, and tba 
mada wit butan fFiwer. 

Here be it known hy this writit^^ that Ead/i^ the Arcbbi/bopi bath- granted 
to God and St. Augujline v acres of land without Riding^Gate (in Canter-^ 
bury), and the meads without fFiwer (Gate)., 

9, J^^dweard Cynge great ealle mine Bdi and mine Eprlas and mine . .\ 
/, Edward the King^ greet all my Bijhops, and my Earls , and my • # 

(3) The w3 goes on, and my father King .£tbelred't from mhom I receiycd ic. 
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OF WRITING in the Northern Parts of Scotland 

and in Ireland. 

THE MSS- written in the northern parts of Scotland and in 
.Ireland, are in characters fimilar to the Saxon, and therefore we 
(hall (peak of them, before we treat of thofe which were written in Eng- 
land after the Norman conqueft. 

We have already obferved that the Saxon, Irilh, and other charadiers 
ufed b j the weftem nations of Europe, were derived from the Roman. 
The literati of Scotland generally fubfcribe to this opinion ; but as (everal 
writers on the antiquities and learning of the ancient Irifh have adopted dif- 
ferent (entiments, it may be neceflary to enter into a more full difcuffion 
of this fubje6t. We have ihewn, that the ancient Britons had no letters, 
till they borrowed the Roman alphabet from the Romans themfelves. 
The firfl characters we find in Britain, as well on coins, as on ilone monu- 
ments (i), are Roman ; andthefe charaders were extended over the ifland 
of Britain, as is proved by Mr. Whitaker, (vol. 1. p. 371 & feqq.) who 
IS of opinion, that from the fhore of Caledonia, they were in a fhort time 
wafted over into Ireland (ji). 

The early hiflory of moft nations abounds in fables, and it would be ex- 
traordinary if the annals of Ireland were free from them ; but there are 
fo many abfurd and improbable tales reported, concerning the early popu* 
larion and civilization of that countiy, that the bare relation of them 
muft effeftuahy deflroy their credit. A book called Leabhuir Drom- 
nafnachta, or Book with the white cover, hath been quoted to prove, that 
Cain's three daughters took poflfeffion of Ireland, and that the eldeft of 
thefe ladies, called Bamba^ gave her name to that ifland. Dr. Parsons 
lays, (3) that ifland was peopled about three hundred years after the flood. 

(i) Borlafe's Cornwall, chap. vi. p« 391* Scotland and thofe of Ireland, as it is but 9 

on infcribcd monuments, ^nd Whitaker, few hours fail from Port Patrick to Carrick- 

vol. II. p. 33i» fergus. 

(2) It is probable there was an early inter- (3) Remains of Japhet, p. 153. 
courfe between the ancient inhabitants of 

0^2 According 
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The le^{ie4 aQ4 ing^iou^ Colonel Vallanc^y thlaks, that thelberian^ 
who Ii9igr9t0d from the borders of the £uxine and Cafpian Seas, and fet- 
tle in Sp^'m, learned letter? and art$ from the Phenicians ; that a colony 
of the finch^t ^(mardu by th^ name of Scots or Scythians^ fettled in Ire? 
Iftnd abpiK a thoyfand, or perhftps fix hundred years before Chrifl, and tha|C 
they brought elementary charadlers with them into Ireland. He obferyes, 
tbfit th* Inih *lphab«t di^erp from that of all other nations, in name, or* 
d^r, niiinber, ^wd power, a»d fyppofes, that they might have received 
ih^r 4phabeC ft(^vi^ th« Carthaginians, who alfo fettled a colony in Ireland 
2b(Hit 01^ h^Rdrad y^^rs be^^ Chrift, and adds^ that this opinion is the 
ffy^r^ to be QF^dified^ as the Iri^ Igngqage appears to have a radical identity 

vith <1m Pupic <3)- 

Thl? Aqth^ hath lately p^bli(hed a new edition pf his Irifh grammar(9)^ 
tp which i$ aniwxed a cyrioys Effay on the Celtic language. He fliews, 
l^at ajil the £\iropean kuigvagfss are oi Celtic origin^ and he hath given us 
a very }f^{h^d apijoyn? pf Ithje di^r^nt dialeft? of the Celtic language ; 
nawdyt pf the W?lcb, Conijfli, Armoric, ^^ of the Irifli. This gen- 
40Sn«fi ba^ eftatlift^d Baa»y y<efi»l ftpd wP<V?ant fea?, relative tp the ppr 
lH3l»tidBj a|id to %h^ )»np$ie«$ fpn^erly fpoken in njoft parts of P^rope ; 
l)ttt /although th? il^po-Celfip, pjr If ifh language hath in it many wordp 
whifh f r^ Af Vv^fP /Qrii^ali thi? by px> me;ui^ proves that the Punic letter^ 
vnf^ Q9n)f4 iqo^fne^i^te^y kitp Ireland, by f h^ i&4ileiian$ ; theIbernoCe)tic 
lai^agf W09 fpf^eD, i^g bf^ore it was written, and we cannot admit, 
that what he hath advanced, will induce the hiftorian, or the critic to al- 
l9W^ thjtf: the MiiJc^f^s jbcpKgh^ the Pupic letters into Ireland. 

A§ the wQfterp pa^t;spf ^w^opp W^e probably firfl: people4 by emigrators 
y^ h^ prigiit.aHy tr.av^Ued fr^p/n Phenicia and the adjacent countries, it is 
i»l^JLQ\)& that thefe f^ttji^r^ wpjul4 W\^% eafterp maiuiers and cufloms with < 
tfejp, *p jwpy AptJtwfP hav^ ik^Vifi they ^ijJU Th« teinicd Mr. Borlasb 
0) giv^ A padrtj^lar chapt^r^cp^ccfn^pg the refembJaAce which the angienjt i 

which arc caHed Irijh^ but I conlider them of (8) Vallanccy*« Irifli grammar^ firft edit, , 

jip^uthorhy, as J Jieyer coi^d difcoy«r ^uch p. 8. 

.cJtiLiur^.d^r« 99 SiP^ andei^t dpciunciitit, (9) I>ubUp^ 1782, ,8v9. 

(i) Hift. CornwaUi chjip. 6. p. ai* 

Cimbri> 
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Cinibri, or Celts, borer to the eaftern nattona; b\ft thoogh' this' 'inquiry 
tnay prove their caftern defcent, it dotli noit pretend to plrove that thejr had 
the ufe of letters. The rude ftate of the Britons was fuch, that they had 
no ufe for letters ; befides we are told that the Britijb Druids &d not com- 
mit their precepts to writing, but impreffed them x>i\ the memoty ojf theit 
pupils. 

' Mr. fioRLASE informs us (2) thpt thePhenidafis came to this ifland fof 
tirfides of commerce, more than 600 years before Chrift, but it doth not ap* 
pear that they taught the inhabitants the ufe of letters, indeed the contrary 
iiathbeenfhewn by Mr. Whitaker and others; and adds^ that they car* 
riedon their commerce with the Britains with the^eateft fecrwy j (bmuch 
fo, that a Phenician velTel, if purfued by a Roman, choie to run upon a (hoal 
•and fuffer Ihipwreck, rather than difcover the coaft, track or path, by 
which another nation might come in for a (hare of io beneficial a com- 
merce, and therefore it is to be prefumed, that their policy prercntsd then! 
from inftrufting the ancient inhabitants of Britain in the ufe of letters. 

An opinion daily gains credit anK>ng the learned, that arts and letter^ 
tirft took their rife in the northern parts of Afia, and that they were cul** 
tivated in thofe parts, long before they were pradifed in Phenicia ot 
Egypt (3). Some travelled fouthwards, others ftaid behind^ and thofe 
who afterwards emigrated from the eaft, were generally called Scythians, 
and fometimes Hunns, who overfpread the northern parts of Europe. 
Many fettlements were made in Germany long before the Chriftian 
sera (4). 

The moft ancient Greeks comprehended two thirds of Europe, under 
the name of Celto-Scyth^ : Vtteres Grd^eortim fcriptores (fays Strabo, 
lib. 2) unherfas gentes fipttntrionales Scytbas tt Celto-Scythas t^ellavenekU 
This Author fays in his firft book,, that the name of Celttberians and Celto^ 
Scythians J were given to thofe people who lived towards thfe wfcftcrn payts 
ef Europe ; his words are, Celtie tt Ibtri^ dut mixto nomine Cettibtti cc 

Ciho-Scytba appcUati funU It feems that the provinces of Europe^ as well 

f 

(2} Ibid. p. 28 and 30. co}i*s Hift of the ancient Gemitns, and hj 

(3} See Boffbn^s Natural Hift. Strahlen- Mr. Gibbon in lii« HiAoryqf the decline aoJI 

berg's travels. Mr. Wife has introduced fe- fell of the Roman Empire, vol. ii. p. 561, 

vend fafts whidi favour this opinion. 57 7, |63| and voh ill. p. i6o. 
(4} This is abundantly proved by Maf- 
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Chap. V- OF JTRirrNG, nj^, 

towards the weft as the north, were full of Celtae; for Ephorus, who- 
lived before the reign of Alexander the Great, fays, Celtica was of a pro- 
digious extents 

It feems probable,, that the interior parts of Europe were immediately 
peopled fix)m the northern parts of Afia ; and the maritime parts from 
Phenicia^ and the fouthem and weftern part^ of that quarter of the globe. 
If this be £0,, it is not furprizing that fome eaftern cufloms prevailed in 
Great Britain and in Ireland, and that many Celtic words are ftill pre- 
ferved both in the Irilh and in the Welfli languages ^ in truth it would 
be extraordinary if it was otherwife*. 

In order to difcover what real pretenfions the Irifh have to tfee early 
ufe of ktters, for which they fb fervently contend^ it is neceflary to examine 
their Stone Monuments, their Coins, their MSS. and to apply to the 
Historians of that country. 

There are great numbers of pillars and monuments of ftone in Ire- 
knd„ as well rude, as wrought with various knots,^ figures and devices, 
aad fome of thefe latter fort, are evidently of Pagaa antiquity. ' There are 
aUb a great number of inforibed monuments of ftone ; but the letters 
upon the moft ancient of them, are apparently of Roman,, and Roman- 
Britifh original;, and none of thefe infcribed monuments ace fo ancient, 
as to prove that the Irifli were poflefled of Letters before the Romans 
had intercovirfe with the Britons (5) ; though they prove that they had 
Letters before the arrival of St. Patrick in that kingdom,, which Mr. . 
"N^iTAliEK, with great probahilijty of truth,, fays, were wafted over from 
liie Caledonians,^ who ufed the Roman Letters. Tiie learned and induf- 
trlbu$ Sir J^amss Wiarb,^. who was the Camden of his age and nation,. 
fays,., that the Irifli Alphabet was borrowed from the Britifli, and that the 
Saxon ehara£ters were; nearly the fame as the Irifh ;. and. adds, that Mr. . 
Camden incliiicd to. this opinion (6). ^ 

With refpefik to the ancient Coins of the Irifli, the fame learned an-- 
tiq.uary. Sir James Ware (7), mentions feveral fabulous accounts ofv 

^5) §cc ray two yolumcs of dxawii^s of edit. Harm, vol. ii. p. 127. 135. 143, 144* 
Antiquities in Great Britain and Ireland; (6) Ibid. p. i8. 
Jta4 Sir J. Ware's Antiquities of Ireland, (7) Ibid. p. 204. 

mint^s,. 
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mints, for fcoinrtge of money aniongft the trifli, befof* the Chfiftlaft «ra, 
which he Itprobates ; and adds, ** Thefe hotioiis fectn to have been 
•* taken up from a fondnefs to which the Iriih have been fnuCh Ad** 
*• (lifted, of ftriining fkfts biit of Etymologies ;' ' and obferveg, " that it 
"would be mote td the purpofe to (hew fome fpecirtlcns of the cdiHs of 
♦* this edriy taiihtagc, which yet hath never been done, br attempted tb 
" be dorte* at leaft With any degree of certainty/* He then proves, from 
the Annals of Ulftcr, ^* that when gold and filver tvere p^id iand giveft 

t 

** upon difierent cccafions, fo late as the 12th century, it \Vas reekoned 
*• by weight ; and that it did not appear tvhethcr it Wai fcoirtfed or 
^ not/* 

There are no Ihih coins, infcribed with letter*, till leiig aftef this 
time, except the cohis ftruck by fome of our Saxon Kings, who matie 
incurfions into that country, and flruck money there in the Safcon rntei- 
ner (8). 

Hence it appears^ that the Trifli have neither writtwi mbAttnaentl, 
nor coins, to prove their J)reteta{ions to the ufc Y>f letters at fe ^rly ia 
period as they contend for. The table* t)f Wood, upon wbfeh they 4ffe 
faid to have T^ritten, no iuthor of any authority ever pretended to fiave 
feen. But the evideitce which we tiiight haVe ttpefted to h»/t defivi&d 
^from antien t ttiantifcripts is xfefeftiye ihdecd ; fdr tht oldeft IriWi liiiaWuferfpt 
which we have xKfcovered is the Pfaker of <^afl^, written In tfete iMMr 
lend of the tenth century ^9). 

We muft have futthet racburle to the teftimony of HiAorlant, con- 
cernihgthe ufe Of letters amotigft the antietit Iriffi. The ie& mefttiowad 
.author obferves, t^at the aiitient hiftory xjf Ireland h invoiyed in hMe^i 
and he adduces ftrong ^rgumeht* to pmve, that Irekhd wts firit {>66ptod 
irom Britain ; but tht Itifh venters hiy ^xteat ihrefs upon the ^tuthoiity ^f 
;a book called Lecane (i) a MS. n^t ^6b ytat^ oil; a il^fcellMieoMs 

* 'Col* 



. / 



(8) My friend Mr. Dtiane informs me, ^9) Ware^sATiti<}«ofIre]ancl,vol.rii.p^64. 
thatlic hath fcch coins ttnick in Ireland by (i) This "MS, Mr. E, Lhtiyd (in his 
Anlaf King of NorthumWland, Cjthric Archaeologia, t>. 435) fays, 'Was in his time 
and Ethclrcd* in the library of Triility Coll^, in Dt*- 

lin. 
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coillcftkm vliich ^bemi^s {^ gr^/ in &bla$ and abAirditiag, th^t au ifi* 
telltgoQt read^ i¥9uld ft^ ieon be^^ve sny of the tales related in tkat collec- 



Itn, (D. 19.) an4 as great ftrefs has been laid 
upon it, hf the adroeales for the fabulcms 
hiftoriei of h^body oor curious reftdcrt may 
yjAO^ to &e its coBteats, wfiich are as fellow: 
I. A Treatife 0/ Ireland, and its dlvifion in- 
to provinces, with the hiftorjr of the Irifli 
Kings and Sovereigns, anfwerable to the ge- 
Aend hiftory ; bnt nme leaves are wanting, 
>. io«*-^-*a« How the race of Milefitis can»e 
iotp Irelajidi and of their adventures, fioce 
Mofes's paffing through the Red ^ea^ 1 1.— 
5* Of the defcent and years of the Ancient 
Fathers, 13. — 4. A catalogue of the Kings 
mf Ireland in verfe, 41.— 5. The maternal 
genealogies and degree^ of the Irilh Saioyts, 
43.— -6. The genealogies of ovu: Lady, Jo- 
feph, and feveral other Saints mentioned in 
fcripture, 44.-7. An alphabetical catalogue 
of Irifh Saints, 56. — 8. The facred anti- 
quity of the Infh Saints in rerfe, 58.*^ 
9* Connac's life, 59.— 10. Seteral tranf^c- 
tions of the Monarchs of Ireland, and their 
provincial Kings, 6o, — 11. The hiftory of 
Eogain Mor Knight, as alfo of his children 
and pofterity, 62, — 12, 0*NeH's pedigree, 
64.^^13. Several baitks of the Scept of Ci- 
not Ogen, or tribe of Owen, from Owen 
Mac Neil Mac Donnoch, 67.^14. Manne 
the Ton of King Neal, of the Nine Hoftages 
and his family, 69.-=— 15. Fiacha^ thcfonof 
Mac Neil, and his fcept, ib.— 16. Loega- 
laqs, Ipn of Nclus Magnus, and his tribe, 
71.-17. The Connaught book, 72.-18. 
The book of Fiatrach, 78. — 19. The book 
of Uriel, 86. — 20. The Leinfter book, 93, 
— -21. The defcent of the Pochards or the 
Nolans, 105«'^*^2. The defcent of thofe of 
Leix, or the O'Mores, 106, — 23. The de- 
fcent of Decyes of Munfter, or the Opbe^ 
ians, I09«— 24. The coming of Muicrey to 



Moybrcagh ; and of thofe of Mufcretire, 1 12. 
—25. A commentary on the antiquity of^ 
Albany, now called Scotland, 1 18.— 26. The 
defcents of fome Scepts of the Irifh, diCcr* 
ent from thofe of ^e moft known forts, 
that is, of the pofterity of Lugad Firth, 1 1 9. 
—27. Thfe Ulfter book, 123.— 28. The 
BrittiAi book, 148. — 29. The Uracept, or a 
book for the education of youth, written by 
K. Cprnfoilus Sapiens, 151. — 30. The ge- 
^\ealog^cs of St. Patrick, and other Saints ; 
as alfo an etymology of the hard words in 
the lame treatife, 163. — 31. A treatife of fo* 
vcral prophecies, 166. — 32. The laws, cuf- 
toim, exploits, and tributes of the Irifli Kings 
and Provincials, 184. — 33. The treatife of 
Eva aud the famous women of ancient 
times, 839.-34, A Poem that treats of 
Adam and his pofterity, 198. — 35. The 
Monftof book, 203.-^36. A book contain* 
ix^ aUkt etymology of all the names of the 
cheif territories and notable places in Ireland, 
231. — 37. Of the feveral invaCons of Clan 
Partholan, Qannanvics, Fir. bolg. Tuatha 
de Danaan, and the Milefians into this land' 
of Irebnd, 264* — 38. A treatife of the m^ 
conliderahle men of Ireland, fince the time of 
the Milctians, to the time of Dathi Mac 
Fiachrack Kipg of Ireland, 286.-39. The 
reigns of the Kings of Ireland from the time 
of Leogarius, the fon of Nelus Magnus, 
alias Neale of the nine hoftages, tp the time 
of Roderick O'Connor, Monarch of Ire- 
land, 306. Bilhop Nicolfon fays, that this 
book was not in the Dublin library in his 
time, and adds, that Dr. Raymond affured 
him, that it was lodged at Paris, by Sir John 
Fitzgerald in the reign of King James 11. 
See Nicolfon's Hiftorical Library, part iii, 
p. 18 and 5iS. 
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tion, as the one fo much infifted on by the Iriih^ namely, that the Mile*^ 
fian Colony taught the ufe of letters in Ireland many centuries before the^ 

[ Chriftian aera. Mr. Innes, in his EiTay on the Antiquities of Scotland and 

Ireland, and Mr. James Macphersok, in the third edition of his Intro* 
dudion to the Hlftory of Great Britain and Ireland,, produce inconteiHble 
evidence to invalidate the reports of the Irifh. Thefe authors contend, 
that Ireland was firft peopled from Britain ;. that the former nation was^ 

I fo far from being the feat of polite learning for many ages before the 

neighbouring nations, or even Greece itielf, had emerged from ignorance,, 
as hath been pretended, that they were generally deemed by the moft re-^ 
fpeftable writers of antiquity, to hare bcca Icfs civifiz^ed than any of their 
neighbours. That the manners of the old Irifli were inconfiftent with 
the knowledge of letters ; that the Ogum was a- ipecies of Stenography^ 
or writing in Cypher ; and thefe authors conclude, with, decifive proofs 
againft the pretended literature of the antient Irifli^ They invalidate the 
accounts of the emigration of the Milefian Colony, and difpute their pre* 
tended extraflion from any of the nations of Scandinavia. Great ftrefs 
hath been laid, aa appears above,, hy the advocates for the antiquity of 
letters amongft the Iri(b, that their alphabet differs from all others in 
name, order, number, and power^ Thefe arguments were adopted by 
thofe who contended for the antiquity of the Runic letters, which have 
been confuted. Mr. Innes, in his efTay above quoted, p. 446. delivers 
It as his opinion, that the Betb Louis Nion^ or Alphabet of the Iri(h, was 
nothing but an invention of the Irifli Seanachies, who, fince they received 
the ufe of Letters, put the Latin Alphabet into a new arbitrary order, and 
affigned to each letter a name of fbmc Tree ; and that this was not a ge- 
nuine alphabet of the Iri(h in ancient times, or peculiar to them ; but 
was a bare inverfic^ of the Latin alphabet. 

Colonel Vallencey ( 1 ) gives three different alphabets of the Irifh lan-^ 

guage, which vary from each othei in name, order, and number ; the firft 

' confifls of twenty-five letters, the fecond of twenty- fix, and the laft of 

feventeen^ As for the Iri(h letters being difierent iu power from thofe of 

other nations, it mud be obferved, that the powers of letters dilSer in 

every 
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every language, and the mode of pronouncing the fame kttefs is various 111 
diflPerent countries : the IrifEChara^lers are faid to be of Afiatic original-— 
granted — ^But they appear to have been tranfmitted to the inhabitants of 
that country from thofe who had adopted the Roman letters. 

We have given decifive proofs of this faft, from fcyeral Irifli MSS. which 
are engraven in the twenty-fecond plate* It is fingular, but it is no lefs 
true, that the Norman charadlers were generally ufed in England from 
the coming of William the Firft, and that the Saxon charafters were 
intirely difufed in the very beginning of the twelfth century ; but the Irifh 
and Scots preferved the ancient forms of their charaflers till the end of the 
fixteenth century (2). 

The Gaelic, or Erfe language, ufed in the Highlands of Scotland, and 
the Iberno Gaelic, arc nearly the fame, and their letters are fimilar to 
each other, as appears by comparing the different fpecimens in the twenty- 
fecond plate (3). 

In the firft column of this plate, are fpecimens of eight different MSS. 
written in the Gaelic or Erje tongue, which is cwifefledly a dialeft of the 
Celtic. Thef? MSS. are now in my library, by the favour of fome friends, 
who procured them from the Highlands of Scotland (4). 

The firft and moft ancient fpecimen of t^e Gaelic or Erfe language 
which I have feen, is taken from a fragment of a work, intituled, Eman^ 
nuelj which, from the forms of the letters, and from the nature of the 
vellum, may be as old as the ninth or tenth century. 

The reading is, 

N® I. Nirfatimini curio annfo. 

Iriafin don inntimmaince urgai/e rofas iccriochaibb 
na Haffraici muinntiraihb nairigb ciadna IS amblaidh 

{2) The Englifli Monkt ufed corrupted foreign Ecclefiaftic, who was refident in Ire- 
Saxon Charafters till the fifteenth century ; land, in the latter end of the ninth, or in 
but they are fo deformed that they hare very the beginning of the tenth century. 
little refemblance to their prototypes; at will (4) N^ 2. 7. 8. of thefe fpecimens relate to 
appear under the head <^ modern Gdthic the affairs of Ireland, and may have been 
Writing. written there, or tranfcribed from fome more 

(3) N*' 10, in this plate is in different ancient copies, 
characters^ and was probably written by feme 

R 2 iarambf 
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iaramh t^rJafin. i. mrigb duahrigbmib n$cmr teisi' 
buaSa agus MgiM^ &c. 

Tranfladott* 

Obfirve this^ $r Netd bene. 

Such Jiffentions grew up bttv^een ibe mblu ^Africa at bad not 
happened before this time^ $. e. m certam mMe 9[p4wer 4md of karning 
nvbo bad often been w3oriaus^ &c. 

The feconcl fpecimen ts taken from a MS. on Tellum, m fmall quarter 
containing Annals of Ireland, and of fome of the Northern parts of 
Scotland, genealogies of Scotch and Irifti families^ with relations of 
atchievements perfornoed by their anceftors. This MS. feems to have 
been written ia the thirteenth century. 

It is to be read, 

Ri ro gab aft air rigbi for Eirinn feaSl natll iodbatn 
Eochaid feidlech mac Finn mac Roigeain ruaigb^ mac 
Eafamhain eambna do fil ri faith /quit on tur neam 
ruaigb alle orus do Jil Rifaith fqmt gacb gaibbail do 
gabb Eirinn ach ceafair na ma. Is air at bearta 
Eocbaidb feidbleacb each be. i • innraie la each in ri sin. 

TranQation, 

There was formerly a King who reigned over Ireland^ viz. Eochy 
Feileachy Jon of Finn^ fon of Roigb ruaigb^ Jon of Eafaman Eamna 
of the feed of Rifaith Scuit^ from ibe Tower ofNimrod; for Ireland 
was never conquered but by the Seed (f Rifaith Scuit^ except by Keafar. 
He was named Eochy Feikach^ for bis generojity^ bonefty^ and faith- 
fulnefsy and was beloved by all. 

N'^ 3. is taken from a moral or reCgious traft^ which feems to have beea 

written in the thirteenth century, and is to be read 

A Tbigheama cred be fud wt. Is i fud do pbianfk agus 
pian i marbbaidb dom hie afumhla ur in taifgeuL Gidb 

it 
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be do nl gold beg no mor oca nach inan pi an doibb acb afi 
. Jud is digbaltus do lucbd bheireas ni a baitibb coiJearcA 
Mguji cobairiMem lucbd ^ . . . 

Tranflation. 

. . hwrd ivhat u that from thee. 7 bat is tbe ptmijhmtnt cffomied by 

iktty eiwn the punijhment qf death to the dijobedient cbildren of the 

GoJpeL Whoever of themfkalijieal lefs or more /hall not be fUifeSed 

^0 tbe fame pains ; but that is the vengeance appointed /or fucb as P:all 

feal any thing out of confecr at ed places^ and efpecially thoje . . . • 

N* 4 is taken from a treatlfe on Gramtriail', written in the Gaelic or Erfe 
tongue in the latter end of the fifteenth century ; and is to be read, 

Deinintb deineamb fear deanuimh deinimh be as 
dent a dbatnb ni dhuit aca uile as fear deanta neith 
me doibr cu as fear denaimh agus deanmha on denamh as 
fear deanmha on deineamb as fear deinimh agus 
deinmbe on deineamb as fear deinmhe on deinimh 
anuair at a taoibbreim gan cbafad^ aca mion eadrum^ 

Tran{latk>n» 

Deanamh, deineamb, /7i^»//b^: deainimh,y^^/W/r^ Asdenta 
dhamh ni dhuit, (i. e* made for you^ not for me') is common. 
As fear deanta neith me,. (L e* I am a working man). As fear 
denaimh 7 deanmha^ came from denatii, to do^ to make^ to work. 
So deinmbe from deaintm, when the genitive cafe mdces no 
alteration. 

N"* 5 !$• taken from a fair MS. on paper, written in the latter end of the 
fourteenth, or in the beginning of the fift^ntii c^tur/y the initial letters 
of which are much omameAMd. The f|yN:iiAeit is to be read : 

Fogbai foghoH ort a tuag fbgbml agui agfoghail an 
baile^ C. pearfana- oibridb gan do nith tad uile fogbai 
fogjhaH f^gbal ftghful^ fealgfeilg^ uaim ed raineis 
tirghe h wmrgke teas tbaH UdmbwiA c&imblh^ 
deitbfir atbcbtsingbtdb dirbeart oifbbeoirt ob brort 
dionim^ 

Tranflation. 
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The privilege rf the order of their nobility ++, ft 2*^' ; 

Was changed with the defgn of throwing it down v 

Will not relieving Phyjicians examine their wounds^ 

^fter their fudden depuStion \X. \X^^ tf^^^ 

N'' 7 is taken from a MS. containing ibme memoranda relative to the afiairs 
of Ireland and ScctfUnd'y.written ih;the fifteenth centuiy ; and is to be read^ 

Aifo drong dona bug dairibh ro cboimhed feancbas na b 

eirann o theachd mbac MHidbe inntegus an aimfirfe 

Eimbirigh in gluingbeal mac Milidhe as ba e 

Athuime Ailgeafacb 

Seancha Mac Oilte Alia 

Ceannfaoladb Mac Oille Alia 

Neidhe Mac Agh/u^ 

Feircbeirtne file 

Fitbeal fiorghaotb\ 

Flaithri Mac Fitbil 

Cio/bruadb Mac Fircbogaidb. 

Roigbne Rofgudbacb 

Laidbcbenn Mac boirchedba. 

Torna^ 

Traoflation. 

Tb'eje are fame of the authors by whom the bifiory cf 

Ireland was recorded from the coming of Milefiu^sfon 

into It till the prefent time. 

Eimbirg the white kneed ^f on rf Milefius who was called 

Athuime AilgMfach 

Seancha the fan of Oile Alia 

Ceannfaoladb the f on of Oile Aila 

Neidhe the fon of Agna 

Feircbtirtne file 

Fitbeal fiorgbaoth 

Flaithri the fon of Fitbeal 

Gothruadb the fon of Fircbogaidb 

Roigbne 



Rtigbne Rt^kidkMh 
L*chlanf*htfm 
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"N" 8 h taken from a MS. containing annals vf Itelanj and Scotland ; 

Anno Mund^-i Do gb^iB NuMiiiad fionnrfiiil muu gealUIx>la . 
32PA* . f . ^J^/»/ ^fimiim ^kf Uirtm 6q Hufgiium 

iVanuatiofi* 

In the year of thei Nuadhadjionn fail tb^ Jon tfQealcbqfa of tbfi. race of 
world, 3304. J Herimon^ enjoyed 4be kmjgdom -of Ireland tKx years or 
20 years ; befell by Breifritbefon of ArU . , ... 



N'^ 9 18 iau alphabet ccUeScd from the Ijpeclmen, N"* 5 ? the akbrevia- 
tions at the end ans, ao^ eij fr^ quam quodj quij f. 

The tenth fpecinaen in this plate is taken frotti a MS. m the library of 
Corpus Chrifti College in Cambridge, !(0. «).) which contains a copy of a 
colleflion of Canons made in a fynod of three Pifhpps, namely, Pattiicius, 

AuxiLius, and Issern.inxj8, for the ufe of the Irifli. Thefe Canons feem 

» 

to have been tranfcribed about the tenth century, by fome Roman ecdeiiaflic 
who was reiident in Ireland, beeaufe the title is in Uncials, and the lad 
line, is in the mixed charafiers of that age, of which we have {^^6kt!ti above. 
The reft of the(e CaAOQt a#e wiittim in the ian^ cfaanders a$ the Jaft line 
of this (pedmefi* 

Gratias j^mmi Th Pdtri, it Filtd ei SpSi Se8 
Prejhiteru // Diaconih et omni Clero. Pa t r iciu$, 
AuxiLiirs, IssERNJNUs, Epifcofi fahstem. 
Satis nobis negligenies. 

The eleventh fpecimen in this plate is taken from e MS. in the Bodleian 
library, (Laud. F. g^^ foJ. y$.) which istobe readt 

Hibernia infula^ inter duos filios principalis miliiisy id efi HerimoM & Eber in 

Juas partes dlvifa ef. 'Eber hie aufirdkm partem Hibernia acaplu Herimon 

I quidem 
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quidetn Septentrionakm partem cum Monarcia accepit. Herimon bic primus 
de Scott is omnem Hibertiiam regnavit (fj. ^ 

The following account of this MS. is pafted within the cover. 

** Oxford, Auguft 9, 1673. 
This book is a copy of the greater part of the book of St. Machuda of 
Rath, in c-Lifmore, and the chronicle of Conga, wherein is contained 
many divine thhigs, and the moft part of the antiquities of the antieftteft 
houfes in Ireland ; a catalogue of their Kings ; of the coming of the 
Romans into England ; of the coming of the Saxons, and of their lives • 
and reigns ; a notable calendar of the Irifli Saints, compofed in verfe, eight 
hundred years ago, with the Saints of the Roman Breviary until that time ; 
a catalogue of the Popes of Rome; how the Irifti and Englifh were con- 
verted to the Catholic Faith ; with many other things, as the r-eader may 
find out, to underftanding what they contain, let him re member 

TULLY CONRY.'V 

The twelfth ipecimen is taken from a MS. in my library, containing two 

Treatifcs, the one on Aftronomy, the other on the Art of Medicine, 

< • * 

written in- the -htter end of the thirteenth, or in the^beginningof the four* 
teenth;century> which is tobe read; > ^ ..:.'. 

Si autem Jol minor is ejfet candidatis, &c, iadbain. Dam badb lugha 
caindegbeacbd na gr^ine na na talmbuinn gacb uilcni ... dofulaingidh 
/s Dub bra ... /eo da thigemadbas atmoir da bith fcaile na talmbuitM 
ag ^Jjr Jbas air meid agus air leadas on talamh amach go J^eir na n ard . 
riunnacadb do a dborchaidb fe a cbuid budb mbo aca agus do ibigembadh 
ccltp. ' - - ' I . . . ' 

Tranflation. 

If tbe ligbtofjbe.Juh was lefs tban the earthy every tbtng would be 
covered ivith itsjbade ; as it 'would proceed northward^ tbejhadow of tkt * 
eartb would be Jiill increajing injize and breadth from the eartb forward to 
the firmament of the fixed fiars^ and, would darken the moft of them^ 
and there would be aheclipfe. 

(7) Mr. O'Hallotan above i^uot^^ git^a HcbcrandHerimcm, which, as he fays, cliftraft- 
full account o^ ttio^ coo^uefb and quarrels of ed their pofterity for 30 centuries afterwards^ 

S The 
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In the middle of the figure is terra, towards the lower part is ibl ; be* 
twixt terw Vki fol ia, .^An «i« gremtf (the Hghi of the fan,). To tfie 
right hand of which ^, <^^^ )?<;(- taipvtinn iubb ann fna reulana^ 
((i>0 Jk9.dom ^ tb^ (ftttk hkck, t^mfing ti}t fifiti) ; 9^4 (9 t^^ l«ft !»# 
^<fir «(; ^r««/ f /^ fannatfifnt, or qrih of tie Jim*} WitWn fhfi 
pafte;r cir^Ic^ tow^ds the righf.hap4 » i^*^- "^x nard ritmt^ dttifi^,, 
ffbc frm^int qf the fixt fav.s) \ atn^ on iht If ft i^ AJft A «F<< 
r««wf <?/> turn ebrcbtfdb <? 7^/»/A^ »« t^iman^ (tbt fatijar* tkrkmti 
fy thejbt^dflw (ftbc ear\lf)» 

By the Latin text at the head of each chapter,, the Aftronoiriical Tr^atifc 
appears to be a tranflatioii ; yet by the argumetut, it (hould fteip thaX the 
writer was the Author, becaufe the words ** As I have often faid** firequenUy 
occur \ yet it may be partly a tranftation, and partly original. The title* 
of th6 chapters are in Latin, and the greateft part of the work is in Irifli. 

L^H) }(l^ % l^iQSi i^io^ ic^eiid.of Xy. 9».m0c/»mfikiar wMnitmmi t 

for aquariusy &c.; d\^ written inftead 9I /, tAjmd MJmt, TbftQIfBf 
of the Writer or Author of this treatife, Dofmcba O'ConnilL is written at 
the^od In corrupted Roman Capitals. 

The medicinal treatife was written by Mkftcr Petrius Mufkntinii Qr Mu- 
faitini^ and begins, ^oniam in arte medicinall phfr^ itfoenjtfnt^ vocabla 
objhura fignificaUoms. 

The thirteenth fpecimen is taken from a MS. in the Harleian.l^bitijt 
(N"" 5280) which contains feveraji Xx^^%\^^^ of which the following ac* 
coiuit is given ip a memoir prefixed to thq volume. 

** This MS,, is a cppy, as appears both by the note in fpl. $5. and at the 
bottom, whei;etn the tranfcriber gives his own name,, vi?. Gn-Lp Trak- 
COLOVRP, fon oC TuATHAXL, fop of Teio^ nicknamed th? CjtpoipED 
OXIJler Y, and the contents, moft of which are cont^iiped i© other bpoks 
that are much older, but the language is all of the old ftamp^ and not eafiljr 
noWfio.bomafterM. It formerly belonged to Cas6Arlic^M!AC NAOisr^ 
for fb it is fet do\^ai in the margents of folio 9, b, and folid (>^^ b. which 

at 



at firfl view, ittade ttrt hsoiighift it ^as l^ewtten bfefore th^tftgihiiihg ftf rfie 

eleventh ceiitttry , at which tUnfe ful-hfthaes e&ffte fitft to b;^ g^tferally Ufad bl. 
Iteldrtd, Mac JVrf**^ bdifig rtdtt*, and c6nfe<}Ufently addfed, as It fedHied, b^ 
Way 'Of diftiftftbh to the pfdpei- name Ca&A*liC, as iti like <iftfes thfc 

ctiflbm was before. 

The book does not JUn tnuch tl^n afty dtte AlbjeS ih the Whble, but i 
thapfdidy bf variety ttf* fmall trads, fdme rominfk, ibme hiftoricat, and 
(bme mixed of both ; fome moral, and forae that leera to be purely le* 

^endary, as itrtirdy depending upen the fkith and veracity of the Authors 

of them. 

The I ft treatlfe extends to Mh $, b. it cdntaius feven iiidnthS failing in 

the ocean y about the ytar of otJt Lord 700$ jind the wondet^l i(larid» and 

things there feen during tiiat eoUtle by the adventurers, whereof Maol- 
aXJitibf descended ot the Eugetliati fcept. Was the chief leader, who 
ieems to have been a Monk, of the order inftituted by ColviM CilL, for 
tilanufctipts qtioted by CotOASa and OthetS apf)if6p'riaf* the faid dilcovery 

tod ekpedhrbn to fontie of the folbwers of thtit Saint 

The id is ecdeflaftidal, handles the book's df the iM *i%ftdtffc1it, ahct 
e^Jjecl^lly th-at pctt tff the book bi fefigs, which fektes w the Royat fto- 
phet; whereiti the NaMa and othef mutitaf Inrtftiments afid in ehurtfr 
fervice are defc»be<!. This traft tsdies up threer Intire lea^^eg, that }§, tfom 

the end of the formef td Mo t$. 

The ^d ts hiftorieal, relating td GtjAlfV, CcSfi of tfodWAti, i»nnce or 

CfevettiOf df the pwvin^e 6# Comtaught, who ffoilrlrfied a^Out tlie hfegin- 
rting of the fVventh e^ttiry, ftftd was a very pious man, as appears by 
the paflages here tehted of hftti., it talces up two le^v%s, an\4 ends 
dtMd ry. 

The ^th IS hifloifidal, and tak^^ k many occurrences o'f tlie admtnil!ra- 
fiOH 0-f CANCftOWTAtt, Miee of Ulrfefj wfid nved before the birth Of diir 
fttViOuf. ft htistke defdription- ol" fhe primp Iea"t Of* that" province, calTe'd' 
Emrutt Maifiit^ 4hd tht fejcettflfes aiid fuil^^ioiis df fhe FugileS or great' 
Cdffibataflts ih fliofe ^^n^y at that time, ft ends at ftil. 26, a. 

The' 5th IS' eeeleflafli-dai, .i-et'afurg' to (he dHcIpluie aiid' eahdns of 

the iwtieati ot IHlh c-hureh. fends ih fct; 29, a. 

The 6th* i§ iiJOrat, and^ ofettT^nS ^i {)ibu'§' admonifioils' and feftiarlcs of 
CoLMAN, the fon of Beogna, a religious and holy man. 

S 2 Th> 
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The 13th i& hiftorical, givmg a paflage of one Macdatho, a rich 
inmate and fportfman of Lynfter, who bred and reared up a greyhound^ 
which became fo famous for beauty,, ftrength, and fwiftnefs, that it outdid 
the reft of that kind in the ifland,, whence it was fought for at any price by 
the Princes, fo that at onetime meffengers both of Olil and Meibhe his^ 
confort, Pruice of Conn aught, and Conchobuar, Kingof Ulfter, hap- 
pened to meet at faid Mac Dathos houfe for the fame purpofe, and thia 
affair has occafioned a great* mifiinderftanding between the faid Princes. 

The i4lh is called the concern, or grief of Ulfter ; the fubjeft is a ceri- 
tain woman called Macha, wife to Crummhic Agnoin, which being 
extolled^ by her faid huiband, at a public meeting of Ulfter, in diminution of 
two choice courfers of Conchobhar, Prince thereof, upon their carrying 
aprize fet from all the horfes there at fhat time, as if the faid Macha could 
outrun them ; hereupon the man was feized in order to be puniftied if he. 
did not make good his words, to redeem whom his wife was. fent for ; thq 
woman offered feveral excufes to avoid the match, and amongft the reft, that 
ihe was then quick with child ; but the huft)and's liberty being not other- 
wife to be had, flie entered the lifts at laft, and got the better of the, 
fteeds, but from the violence of the aftion and pains following, ihe imm?-, 
diately mifcarried, and died in a few hours, leaving her curfe to the laid 
Prince and province for ever, which isf faid to have ftuck clofe by both,. 
and to have brought heavy judgments upon them, whence the reafon of the 
title aforefaid, viz. The concern or grief of Ulfter, it ends folio 43, a# 
The reft of the page has an account of Conaire, King of Ireland, /and^ 
his long reign of 77 years, wherein fome Irifli . writers place the hirth of 
our Saviour. 

The 15th is.^ hiftorical, and comprehends the circuit of Ireland, made, 

» * • 

byATHRiNNE, fon of FoRTCHERNE, a famous poet» who flouriflied be- 
fore the birth of Chrift ; part of his poems and others of the fame date, 
being here recited, it takes in fome of the atchievements of the Ultoniaa, 
pugilesor combatants mentioned above. 

The i>6th is a romance, the main fubjeft being the taking and facking of, 
the town or palace of Maolscothack, afiftitious name of a Prince, imply-? 
ing tongue charming, or of the fweet and prevailing eloquence. Maccoisi, 
a bard or poet, recites it to Domnal 0*Neil, King of Ireland, it being fo 

required. 
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dmrtctm tan 7 ^imaJ if an ricbhigh anAmhoift. ^ amhhidh ieromhiop 
in tctl^Wi idhmim traebbruMdh CQmch^bhoir fo intimthoi} tight midbcwrdai 
Not nimdodai, temi co fraielu ^riucAa trekekid ind airditt ctcb 
airatmice credhumai boi ifan tigb^ Errfcor didcoiuar and Stial j^eabor^ 

Tranflation^ 

n^erc was a noble and famom family of Em an Magho named' 

CoNCQ? ^CoNCOBBAc) Mag Factnae, in whofe reign tb^ Ultonians 

v?ere a happy people f er^oying peace and tranquillity^ and the land and the 

feas yielded their produce in abundance. There was at that time law and- 

good government among the Ultonians y and crimes were feverely punijhed^ 

fo that they lived in great love and friend/hip among themfelves. In 

Eamoin (i. e. Eman Macha) Wds a royal palace^ abounding in all things^ 

luceffary j it was of the order rf the Red^branch of Cowncobar 

(Connor)* All people were ther^ entertained with the tteceffaries of lifey 

amiiUL hc^fi withi» th§ limits tf the fea CQuld be eomparedta it i it was. 

tb^Ktyfut high J thi windows ornammted with crtdiunat {copper manu-- 

faSluredy I believe brafs) it was a noble houfe (buiity of yew timber^, and 

black oaien fioors. 

The fburteenth fpecimen m the twenty-fecond plate, is- taken ftorn anb 
ancient tranfcript of fome of the old municipal laws of Ireland,, and a> 
inQi called tlie Qrea$ Sati&ion^ n/m^Jsawor Coe^kMthmofNine^ made in &«- 
your of ChpSimit^^ bj tb«eeKkigl» tihrno BiAofa, zmA tbcee Sages* At 
the top of pages four and eleven in this MS* are certain perpendicular and 
parallel lines, which the Irifh call Qgkum, of which fpecie^ ^writing wor 
ihall fpeak hereafter. This fpecimen ia to be read, 

Js afenchas mar conamus arnar 
tnaith. /. e. eneclann mor dotidligoas ene3 beg no maitb 
eneSij doule donti na dligheann ene^y. no dirt aioie dop^ 
fain doeih uSha maitb do ulcc^ 7 ok dimaitl\ 

Tranftsitloiu 

Tbis is the Seancbas mor^ painting out good from evil ^ anS evU f^om 
good, Qfjr. (S). 

(8) Colonel Vallanccy has mentioned this of Ik^-s, nmcH refeitecf to By the title qS 
hoQ](. in a, number of his ^^ Cblkflanea de Seancas, or book of great anti'c^uity^ 
rebos Hibernicis/'— It is a very ancient code 
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n^6 ORIGIN AND PROGRESS Chap. V- 

N^ 1 5 intheiamc plate, is taken from the Annalcs Tigernaci, amongft 
^e Clarendon MSS. at Oxford (N"* 3[), which annals end in 1407. This 
fpecimen is fuppofed to have been written about *hat year. 

4 iidcxt 

K\ rn. M°c''c''cVvii — Danenn mar ocus ditbfor cehhribb ijln 
•bliagbatn Jin Mac Uilliem oig. /. concobhur ua Cbe allaidb 
fdidh an mic righ dir m^. matbambna. b. necbtain da tnarbbadb 

la Fearadacb mac mtc DomhnailU b. ce allaidb aclaind mtc in 

tagain a Fill. Catal. h. Concobbuir. mac Rigb b. Failgbi 
faidh an mic rig by b. gaifgedbacb leitbi mogba do mbarbbadb 

ia clainn Fearais. 

Tranflation. 

tKaUnds of January ^ 1407. "very bardweatber tbisyear^ in wbicb 

grept numbers of cattle perijbed. 

Mac William og. i^e. Conner O'Kelly, a noble gentleman^ 

was murdered by Feahadach, fin of M^Donall 0*Kelly, at 
^Clanny .M'Eogan. 

Cathal O Conner, fon of tbe King of O^Faily^ a generous noble. 

Mnd tbe cbampion of Leith. Mogha was murdered by tbe Clan 

Teorais J^g). 

'The (ixteenth and feventeenth fpecimens, are taken from the annals of 
<Ulfter, in the Bodleian library, amongft Dr. Rawlinson*s MSS. (N'*3i). 

Kt yan /fnnoDfif. McccccLXXX°IIII^ 
Brian mac Donncbaidb Meaguidbir 
nn mac rigb dob fearr eineacb & 
Eangbnaina^ Gal & gaifccidb 
ogus do bhearr aitbne air gacb 
nealadbain^ a Eg in btr^ ocus 

(9) Thefe Fi9rais afterwards took the Clarendon, and was afterwards poflefled by 

«UDe of Birmingham^ the Duke of Chandos, after whofe 4eath it 

(i) This MS. is written on vellam, and was purchafed by Dr. Rawlinfon. Sec 

was formerly in the pofleflion of Sir James Innes's eiDiy, p. 453. 
Ware ; theni n the library of Henry Earl of 

tahbradb 
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fabbraib in it leighfeas beand^ 
acbt air Anmuin. 

Tranflation. 

Kalends of January^ in the year of our Lord 1484. 

Brian Mac Donchu Mac Guire, a noble and ^aTtant Frince^ 

andjkilledin alljctencesj died. Let the reader pray for hisfiuU 

K\ Jan anno Dm. 1588. InGiolla 

dubh nf" Seain mcpbilib nf 

guidhir do mharbhadh daonorchor 

peileir le Saxoncbaibh do bbi ag 

drghiall^ arndol do m^^ Meaguidb-^ ^ ,. 

ir. i. e. Aodb nf concbonnacht m^ 

concbdnacbty nf concbonnacht air 

creicb orra^ agus brifeadb ar oir* 

gbioUaibh agus ar Saxain doibh^ 

gan dioghbhail doibb pjin duine 

maith uafal fn. 

Tranflatidn. 

Kalends of January^ 1588. Giolla Dubh M^ Seann M^Phil* 
LIP M* GuiRE, was killed by a bullet Jhot by a Saxon fEngliJhman) 
a hireling of the Orgiallacbs in 'Ul/ler, as M*^ G01RE, /• e. Hugh 
M*' CoNcoNNACT, \yS» ^ CoNCONNACT, was plundering tbem^ 
And the Orgiallacbs and the Englijb/v^ere defeated ^without any other 
lofsy hut the death of this good gentleman. 

The eighteenth and laft fpecimen in the twenty-iecond plate, is taken 
from a fragment of the Brehon laws, commnnicated by Lieutenant Col. 
Vallancey, which 4$ to be read, r . 

Dearbtbar feitheam fortoig cuithe wacb. 

J. e. 
Certain ruUs for the eleStim of a Chief 
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HAVING (hewn that the letters ufcd in the northern parts of Sc(^khd> 
and in Ireland, for the notatbn of the Gaelic or Celtic langu^, are 
'derived from the Roman ; we fliall proceed to fpeak of the feveral kinds of 
writing which prevailed in England, £rom the coming of William L 
dll the feventeenth century. The writing introduced into Englai^d by that 
Prince, is ufually called Norman, and is compofed of letters nearly 
Lombardic, which were generally ufed in grants, Charters^ public inftru- 
ments, and law proceedings, with very little variation, from the Norman 
conqueft, till the reign of King Edward III. as will appear by infpe^lii^ 
the Ipecimens of royal charters in the tvirenty^fourth ^nd twenty-fifth 
plates. This kind of writing was generally praftlfed by the frifii when 
they wrote Latin, as appears from their MSS. and records, and in Scotland 
<during the fame petiod oCtime, as tfae.nomsrcus fpeckOfims p^ibUflked in 
Andeeson^s Diplomata Scotiae abundantly teftify. Several fpectmens of 
Norman writing, are given in the twenty-third f4ate> with alphabets^ 
both of capital and (hiall letters; thefitft of which, is taken from a fair 
hook of inquiiitions, made in the county of Lincoln, -which is pceiervod in 
the Cottonian Library (Claud, c. 5). Thefe inquifitions were taken m 
the reign of King Henry the Firft, for Robert of Cabn, the Kings's eldeijk 
natural fon, is mentioned amoi^gi^ th? gr^at land-holders in the county (8). 
They muft have been taken before the year 11 04, becaufe Stephen Earl 
of Brittany, whole name appears in the plate, died in that year ; firom 
Icveral circumilances, I conceive them to have been taken in the firft year 
of this King's reign, if io^ they were made about fourteen years after the 
compleating of liomefday book (9)^ 

i%) He iS'CtfMd RddbcrtBi Filws ILtj^i. -C&ttonian Library, fays, that tlicfe kqtiifi- 

Sec aniKcoiint of him m Sandibrd's GtttCJt- tions were taken in the reign of K-. Henry IL 

logical Htfttny, p; 45, but he is evidently nriilaken. 

(9) Dr. Smith, in his CataSogue of the 

T 2 Tbrs 
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This Specimen is to be read^ 

« 

Ik CoRiNGEHAM Wap Habcnt . v . Huadr* • 

Nigellas de Albaneio habct in Glemelburc viii . c . 7 in Juhorp . r . c • iii 

Sumdebi • iiii .ti. 
Comes Stcphan Britannic in Le • 7 Sumdcbi • 7 Jopheim v • c • quts Gofff fit 

Trcatune • n 
, Rbbt de Infula in CoringfaehS • 1 1 • c • qc^as ; Ric dem « pioE • t£nel#. 



., ' ■ • ■ • 

Eps Line in Grelngheha • i » c • q. Ric fit raalg tenet (i)' 

* * 
Ran Dunclmfis EpS in Cletha . vi . b.. (2) . 

Hugo de Vallo in Torp . vi • b . 7 in Cletlia . vi • b. 
Alan de Credun in Blituna » i • c • 7 . yi • b .^ 7*ia Ladkina • lis • S • 7 • 11 • h 
7 • m Scottuna • iiu b.^ 



• • 



The fecond and third fpecimens in the fame plate, are fallen from 
the great roll of the pipe of the fecoftd year of King Henry II. re- 
maining amongft the records of the pipe at Weftminfler^ andx atc^ to be 
read, ' * 

HvRTFOKDfciRA Ric de Laei re()^ G[>mp. de firma de 

Hurtfdrtfcl' et in eleS noTic Caaft\ MilMlv'drlllpkrjeiti hfi'Mj 4* • • ' . 

In ifu 1?} IL & xYii. h et 

Dorset A. Idem Ric redd Comp de firma de Dorfeta. 

: A number of ipedm^is of Norman' writing' are given in Ae'^enty* 

•fotirth arid twenty-fifth plites/ which, V^e conceive, wiirglve pur readers a 

deair idea of the kind of^ writing which prevailed not only in England, but 

in different parts of Europe, from the tenth till the fourteenth cen- 

tur/ (3). ■ : ; 

Thefe plates are taken fir om. origiaal charters of the Kinj^s.of England ; 

- they furnifh authentic fpecunens of the modes of writing ufed in patents 

and charters, from William I. to Henry VIII. From them we learii the 

(i) He is called Rodbcrtus in fcvenj was confecatcd Jupe i, logg, fothatthcfe 

places in the MS. llewasBifbop of Liacola ia^uifitiant wc<c taken after this time. 

from 109a to 1 123. (3) See Walther's lexicon Diplomaticum 

; (aj Rariulfhus (or Ralph Flambardj he 09ttingeA> 1756. ;, - 

ftvles 
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ftyles and titles of each King (4.). The reader will obferve, that the dip- 
thong ^iS diftinguifhed by a frn^U ftrokc under the'Jetter ^, particularly m 
the firft fpecimen, though this diftinftion was fbon afterwards omitted. It 
IS not. Q€ceffary to fay more concerning thefe plates, as they have been al^ 
ready mentioned. 

Int Nomine 5 j»^^ et individuaTrmtatis Ego Willelmvs Dei gratia 
Rex jinglorum notum facto omnibus tarn fojiejrij qudm prefentibuS'"''— Archie^ 
flfooph^-'-^^^Hulc tgkur JEccUJia SanSii Martini de Bello-^—^Hanc in prijnls. 
dignitatem Regali audloritate concede. v Y^uiL. I.^ 

HfiNfticus Rex^nglorum Bafordo Bajfct cf AJberico de^ Ver et Ficecomitibus 
et Baronibus et omnibus fideltbus fuis Francis et Anglicis de NortfolCy falutem 

Sciatis me dedijfe Ebrardo Epifcopo de Nortwic Cehtum Jolidatas apud 

JVeJivcL^^ . (Hen. I.) 

^ STRPHArius Rex Anglorum Archieptfcoph Epifcopis^ Abbatihus^ Comttibus^ 
'^ufticiarijSj'f^tctcomitibus^' Baronibus et ^intjlris^ et omnibus fiddibus fuis 
iotim Angli ; fahtem. Sciatis quia conceffiDeo et Abbafi et Monachis Qi/ier'- 
cienfis Ordints de Parco de ^ama — ^efie Roberto de Caiff^ (Caifineto^ i. e. Che^ 
ney) Archidiacono^ et Ricardo de Luci^ Apud Oxen. (St e ph.^ 



f t 

I ' 



x 



* 'Henijlicus R^x Anglia et Dux Narmannia^ Aquitani^ et Conies Ande^ 

gdvia^^ — Archiepifcopis-^ MiniJkriUm meum de Esnecca mea cum libe^ 

rat tone que pirttnet'-^'^Apud Oxinefordam^ (H k n. 11.^ . 

RiCARDtJS Del gratia Rex Anglia Dux Normannia Aquitanice et Comes 
Ahdcgavi^, Archiepifcopis^ Epifcopisy Abbatlbus^ Comitibus^ Baronibus ^ JhA^^ 
ciarijsy l^ieecmitiius et omnibus Bailivis cfc Jidejibus fuis^ falutem. ^ Sciatis nos 
concefj^ffe et hac Carta Confrmaffe Gilleberto Ta/cbot* pro fervicio fuo Manerium 
deLinton\ • , . (Ric. I./ 

Johannes Dei gratia ^R/Xi AngUeDominu$ Hibernie Dux Normannie 
' Aquitanie et Comes Andegavie-^'^^-'^^fJI^ Ga^idus films PeifiComiies EJexK 
■ ■ Apud Weflnf xi die Junij Anno Regni nojfiri primo. 

(Johannes.) 

(4) The firil fpecimen is taken from the Library. The fecond is amongft the Cliar-» 
Conqueror's, foundation charter of Battle ters in^the Cottpnian Library, and all the reft 
Atbey, which is preserved ip, t^ Haxl^an arc.fronvoviginals in the Author's Library. 

HENRICUa 



/ 
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Henri CVS Dei gratia Rex AngUa Dokiinus. Tf^bemietBux N^rmami^t^ 
Jlquitaniie^ iS Comes Andegaivi^^ Archiepifobpis^ Epifc^iS'^^^'^EKjs U/l&uu 
—^D/ita per manufn noflrum apud fFodefiak Ficejimo prima Die Augt^i Anm 
iRegni mfiri Tricefimo ficundo. (tiz^AVL) 

Edwardus Dei gratia Rex Anglise DomhtmlS^rtwe ti Dux Aquitam^ 

Omnibus^ In cs^s rei teflim&niunu Tejle me ipjo apud Cantuariam deei^ 

M0 Die July Anno Regni mfiri^rii^fimo tarciou (Eow. I.) 

Edwardus Dei gratia Rex Anglia Dominus Hibemia et Dux Aqmtani^ 

Omnibur- In cujus rei teJiimonium^-'^^-^T^e me ipfo apud N^rbampUm t^-- 

Die At^tj^i Anm Regni wftrificundo^ {Ed w* IL) 



EDWARf)U8 Dei gratia Rex Angli^e Dominui Hibernia et Dux Aqmtarmt 

Omtibus In cujus rei^—^Te/le me ipfi apud W^m^ xvi Die Juf^ Anm 

Regni nofiri ^arta. (Epw. ID.) 

RicARDUs Dei gratia Rex AngUe et Frauck tt Damnus Hiberme Omnibm 

■ ^In cujus^^-^^TeJle Vicejimo tercio Die Februarii Anno Regni nofin 

hereto. (Ric. IL) 

Henricus Dei gratia Rex Anglie et Franeie et Dominus Hiberme Omnibui 
BaJJivis et Jidelibus fuis ad guos prefentei litere pervenerint^^^'^In ci^s ■ 
7eje me ipfo apud WeJinC duodecimo die Jun§ Anno Regni nofiri tercio. 
Per ipfum Regem^^^^-^Rome^ {Hbn; V.) 

Henricus* G?c ScripC Gfc apud Bury San^r Edmunds xxyDie Fe^ 
Sruanj Anm^ tSc. xxxv* ^en. VL). 

Henmcus Dei gratia Rex Anglie et Fronde et Dominus Hihernie Omt^m 
BalUvis et Jidelibus fuls'—^In csd/us^— ^Patent es. TeJle me ipfo apudW^ni 
^into Die OQcbt^ Anno Regni nofiri ^ario. {Hen. VII.) 

Henricus OSiavus Dei gratia AngV et FrOkc^ Rex^ Ji3ei defejf^ris Jp^ 
minus Hibernie in terra fupremum caput An^icane Ecclefie Ommbus. - ■■ 
^ejle Ricardo Ryche MUite^ apudWefifff Vicefimo Die Marcij Anno Regm 
nojlri Tricefim^ (H e n, VIIL) 

About the xelgn of Kang Richard II. variations took place in writing 
jecords and law proceedings ; the fpecimensof the charters from the reign 

of 
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of Kmg Richard II* to that of Kiog Henry VIIT* as given in the twenty- 
fifth plate, are compofed partly of charaftcrs called Set Chancery and Cow- 
mon Chancery^ and of ibme of the letters called C?«r/-A^«^/; which thcec^ 
different fpecies of writing are partly from the Roman, and partly fromi 
the modera Gothic. See the alphabets in the twenty-fixth plate,^ The^ 
Chancery letters fo called, were ufed for all Records which paffed the great 
feal, and for other proceedings in Chancery ; and the Court-band lettera- 
were ufed in the courts of Kmg^s Bench and Common Pleas for fines, re-- 
coveries, placita, adjudicata, &c» 

The* fpecimen in the twenty-fifth plate of the 35th of King Henry VI.- 
is taken from an original letter of that King in the Author's library^ whicha 
is written in the running hand of that time. 

Akhough the writing called the Law Englijhy Is a fpecies of Moderr^ 
GotbiCj we (hall mention it in this place, becaufe the inftruments written* 
by the Englifli lawyers, in the Englijh language^ from the thirteenth to the. 
fixteenth century, are in characters very different from thofe ufed by our Ec- 
defiaftics and Monks, which laft is defcended from the Saxon, as will pre- 
fently appear under the head of modern Gothic writing. The twentieth* 
plate coiitains feveral fpecimens of the firft kind of writing. The eleventlvi 
number in this plate, i& taken from the Patent Roll of the 43d of King^^ 
Henry III. (M. 15,) and contains a curious fpecimen of theEngliih Ian*- 
guage, and characters of that time, which is to be read, 

Hen? thurg Godes fultume King on Engleneloande Lhoaverd ou Yrland^ 
Duk on Norm, on Aquitain 7 Eorl on Aniow. fend igretinge to alle hifc^ 
holde ilaerde 7 ilaewedl on Huntendon Schir — that witen ge wel alle that we: 
wilien and unnen that that ure raedefmen alle other the moare del of heom: 
that beoth ichofen thurg us and thurg thaet loandes folk^on ure kuneriche- 
habbeth iden and fchuUen don in the Worthnefle of Gode and on ure 
treowthe for the freine of the loande thurg the befigte of than to forem 
ifeide radefmen beo ftedefaft and ileftinde in alle thinge abuten aende,^ An(f> 
we haaten alle ure treowe in the treowthe that heo us ogen thaet heo ftede— 
feftliche heilden and fweren to healden and to werien the ifetnefles that?i 
been i maked and beon to maiden thurg than toforen ifeide raedefmen*. 

Which being tranflated into modern Englifli is^ 

Henry, by God's help. King of England^ Lord of Ireland^ 'Duke op 
Normandy and of Jquitain^ and Earl of Anjou^ fendeth greeting to all his^ 
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faithful Clerks and Laics in Huntingdonjhire : ^hls know ye all well that we 
u'//l^ and grants that which our Counfellors alh^r the mojipart of them that be 
chojen by us and the people of our land^ have done andjhall do for the honour of 
God^ and of their allegiance to uSy for the benefit of the land^ by the advice or 
conjtderation of our forefaid Counfellors^ be Jiedfaji and performed in every 
thing for ever. And we command all our liege people in the fealty that they 
owe to us^ that they Jleadfajily holdy andfwear to hold and to defend thejiatutes 
which be made and fh all be made by thofe aforefaid Counfellors. 

The thirteenth fpecimen in the fame plate is taken from a deed in Dr# 

TlAWLiNSON'scolleftioii, nowpreferved in the Bodleian library, dated the 

1 4th of Auguft, 1 8th Edw. III. ( f 347). This deed is a fettlement made 

upon the marriage of afon of Sir John Mowbray, Knt. with Margery 

the daughter of Sir John Depden, and is to be read, 

This Indenture made the xiiii^t day of Auguft the xviii^** yere of 
Kyng Edward the thred, Wittneffeth that it is covennted. 

This iiiftrument is engraven by Dr. Rawlinson, to which the feal of 
Depden is appendent. We take this opportunity of obferving, that 
wills and fettlements werefirft written in Englifli in this reign, which 
had been generally written in Latin from the Norman conqueft. 

The fourteenth fpecimen in the fame plate, is written in the Chancery- 
hand of the time ; it is taken from the Parliament Roll of the 21ft of King 
Richard II. and contains part of the confeflion of Thomas of Wood- 
ftock, Duke of Gloucefter, uncle to King Richard II. which is to be 
. jcad as follows, 

/ Thomas of Wodefoie^ the viii day of Septembre^ the %eer of my Lord the 
Kyng on and twenty ^ be the virtue of a Commifjion of my Lord the Kyng the 
fame zeer direSled to William Rykyll jujlice^ the which is comprebende 
more pleynly^ in theforfeyd commijjion^ knowleche^ that I was on wyth fierysng 
of other men io affent to the making of a Commifjion. 

jilfp in that that I was in ^lace ther it was communed andfpoken in tnanert 
rfdepofail of my lyege Loord. 
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- N*" fifteen, is taken from an original petition in parlianient, in the Tower 
of London, in the reign of King Henry IV. and is to be read, 

MemoranH that the Kyng by tb^advife ofhh counfeilbatb ordeined^^graunted^ 
and appointed^ that al maner ajjignemenii by tallies rered or made. 

N° fixteen, is taken from another petition In the Tower, and is to be 
read, 

Befechetb bumbly y our e pour e fervaunt Tbomas Marcbyngton^ one of tbe 
Clerks of youre honorable Cbapell to graunt hym the penjion of Ely. 

N° feventeen, is from a petition in parliament in the reign of King Ed* 
WARD IV. and is to be read. 

Provided al/h^ that the aSe of refumpc'tony or any other aSiCy ejlatute^ orde^ 
naunce or provifioun^ in this prefent Parliament made or to.be made. 

NT eighteen, is taken from a pardon under the fignet of King Hekrt VIF. 
granted in the twenty-firft year of his reign to Thomas Barker, and is 
to be read, 

Henry, by the grace of Gody King of England and ofFrauncCy and Lord 

of Irlandy to all our Officers true liege -men and fubgettes. 

■ 

N"" nineteen is froman inftrument of King Henry VIII. and is to, be read, 

Henry the eighty by the grace of Cody King of England and of Fraunce^ 
defenfour oftbefeitb Lord of Ireland. ' 

The twenty-fixth plate, contains alphabets of the Modern Gothic, the 
Old Englifi), the fet Chancery, the common Chancery, and the Court* 
hand ; the firft of which, began to take place in England in the twelfth 
century, as will prefently appear ; the fecond, about the middle of the 
fourteenth century, the third and fourth, in the decline of the fame cen- 
tury, and are ftill ufed in the inrollments of letters patents, charters, &c. 
and in exemplifications of recoveries ; the fifth was contrived by the Eng- 
lifli lawyers, and took its rife about the middle of the fixteenth century, 
and continued till the beginning of the late reign, when it was aboliihed by 
law* The Court- hand charafters, were nothing more than the Norman 
characters corrupted and deformed to fo great a degree, that they bore 
very little refemblance to their prototypes. In the fixteenth century, the 

U Englifh 
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£ngli(h lawyers engrofied their conveyances and legal inftrumeoCs incha« 
rafters called Secretary, td^ich are ftill in ufe* 

Of WritingX The French call their wrttbg, by the Jian|es of |Ji£j dif- 
in France. \ ferent races of their Kings in tvhofe times they wore writ* 
ten : thcfe were the Merovingian ^ the CarloDingian^ the Capetian^ the Vale^ 
Jian^ and the Bwrbonian. For inftance, the writing! of Franqe, frpm the 
fiftht to the middle of the eighth century, are called Miroving^an^ becauib 
Merov^us and his defcehdants, exercifed regal authority in France, dur- 
ing that period* 

We have already obferved, that the Gauls adopted the Roman let- 
ters (4) ; the forms of the letters ufed in France, from fhe beginning of 
the eighth, to the middle of the tenth century, are very (imilar to thofe 
ufed in England, during the fame period, except in thbfe inftancei where 
we find the. pure Saxon. This will appear^ by comparing the fpecimens 
ki :the twenty-third plate, with th<^e given us by the learned authors 
of the Nouveau traite de Diplomatique, in their Hftory of the writings 
fi£ Fjtince, Various modes of writing were afterwards praf^ifed by the 
French, of which feveral fpecimens are given in our twenty-feventh plate. 

The writing called Merovingian b^an in France foon after the time 
of MEROvmtrSi foh of Pharamond, who Was made King in the yiear of 
Chrift 460 ; this race ended with Childbric, Who died in 75Z« l^he 
Caroline or Carolininn race, properly ht^m with PlPiK, who i^as made^ 
King of France, .upon the death of Childerjc. This Prince was fuc* 
ceeded by Charlemagne Emperor of the weft, A. D. f 14. whpfe liiie 
in France ended With Lewis V. A. D. 987. 
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(4) The Slcanlbri from Whom the pre- 
fent French Kingi arc defcended, were ori- 
ginally Scytliians ; tl\ey were placed on the 
banks of the Danube ; Antenor their firft 
King, died ante Chrift. 443. The laft Kii^ 
of this race Was )tntbarhs^ who began to 
r6ign aboikt fevsctity-four years before Chrift, 
and was llain by the Gaula^ thirty-nine 
years before tlxe Chriftian a^ra; after this 
King's reign, tliefe people were called Pranis^ 
from his fon and fucceflbr Francos, wh^^ 



palled Ml edi£t for thtt purpofe, attherv* 
qileft of his fubjeds. The kingdom of the 
Franks, ended with Marcomir, who was - 
ilain by the Romans, in 393, who ordain- 
ed, that the Franks (hould eleflt no mbre 
Kings, but Dukes. Pharomond, who mar- 
ried Argotta, the grand daughter «f Maito^. 
mir, was made King of France, about the 
year 420, and from him all the Monarchs of 
France are defcended. 

The 
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The Capbtian jace^ begau with Hugh Capet, who fucceeded 
L^wfsV. and ended with Charles IV. A. D, 1327. 

The Valesian race, began with Philip IV. the fucceflbr of Charles 
IV. and ended with Henry III. the laft of this line, who was flain in 

The Bourbon I AK line, began with Henry IV» A. D. 1589, whofe 
deicendants aow fill the thrqne of France, 

German f It is generally admitted, that the ancient Germans had not. 
Writing. \ the ufe of letters^ before their intercourfe with the Romans ; 
the tisftimony of Tacitus is decifive on this fubje£l# " Liter arum Jeer eta 
viri pariter ac founina ignara^y ''Hence we conclude, that the Teutons, 
who anciently inhabited the neighbouring coaft, and iflands of the Baltic 
Sea, had no letters, till their defcendants, who fettled in Belgic Gaul^ 
obtained them from the Romans. The Teutonic alphabet given in the 
firft plate, is evidently deduced from the Roman, and is nothing more 
than the Rooaan varied by the Germans, which, having been much de* 
forn^d, was improved by Charlemagi^e in the ninth century, and con- 
tjuxued till the ^elfth, when this kind of writing was fucceeded by thei 
modern Gothic, which prevails, in Germany,, and in feveral of the north* 
em countries of Europe at this time* 

Modem f The writing called Modem Gothicy was firft pra6:ifed in Germany 
Gothic. \ about the latter end of the ninth, or in the beginning of the 
tenth century, though it did not. take place in the other nations of Europe 
till the twelfth. The letters in the firft fpecimen of the twenty-feventh 
plate, are fome of them Lombardic, and others approach towards the mo- 
dcrjn Gothic. This {pecimen is taken from a MS. in the Cottonian Li- 
brary [Caligula A. 7.] written* in Germany, in the Franco-Theotifc 
or Teutonic (5) dialeft, in the tenth century, which was probably tranfcribed 
from one more ancient. 

(5) The FrancO'TeutoniCy wki<h was Bulgaria^ 'tht Iflaitdic, b derired from 
Ipoken in Gcrmaay and Gvoiy n derived the Scando-Gothic. Hickes's Oratnqaatica 
trom the Maefo-Gothic, formerly fpoken in Franco-Th^otifca. 

U a All 
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All the nations of Europe afterwards adopted the form of writing, 
which pafles under the denomination of Modern Gothic^ but with tho(e 
national variations, which the tafte and genius of each country adopted ; 
the Librarii, or writmg Monks, who wrote books in the Latin tongue^ 
ufed nearly the fame characters, in dif^rent parts of Europe, from the 
twelfth, till the fifteenth century, as appears by the fpecimens given 
in the firft column of the twenty-feventh plate« The letters ufed by 
the Englifh Monks, when they wrote in the Englifh language, vary 
from their Latin charafters, becaufe the former are derived from the 
Saxon. 

' Several variations took place in France during the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries, and many different characters were ufed by the French 
in the two fucceedlng centuries, as appears in the twenty-feventh plate, 
under the head of French writing. The letters called Belgic, as well as 
thofe ufed in Denmark, Sweden and Iceland, are all derived from the Gcr* 
man. 

The Latin fpecimens, number two, three, and four, in the twenty- 
feventh plate, are written in charaClers which generally prevailed, not 
only in England, but in feveral parts of Europe, in the twelfth, thir- 
teenth, and fourteenth centuries ; in thefe fpecimens, the gradations from 
the Roman prototypes arc obfervable. In the fecond and third fpeci- 
mens, which are of the twelfth century, fbmc of the letters are Roman, 
others Lombardic, with Modern Gothic afpeCts, and feveral may with the 
greatefl propriety, be termed Modern Gothic. The major part of the 
characters, in the fourth ipecimen, arc Modern Gothic, and thefe were 
generally ufed by the Monks, during the thirteenth, fourteenth, and 
part of the fifteenth centuries, in which hA period, larger characters, 
fimilar to thofe in the fifth and eighth fpecimens* were commonly 
ufed. Still larger charafters were adopted, about the middle of the 
fifteenth, which continued until the latter end of the fixteenth century^ 
fimilar to thofe in the fixth and feventh numbers, in the plate under 
confideration. 

The fecond column of the twenty-feventh plate, contains fpecimens of the 
Monki/b Englijbj or of the forms of writing, praCtifed by the Englifk 

Monks, 
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Mouks, from the twelfth t6 (he fixteenth century. Inclusive. Several of 
the characters in the fpecimen, N° 9, which is of the twelfth century, are 
pure Saxon^ others are Lombardk^ aud fome approach towards the Englijh 
GQtbic. 

The twelfth fpecimen in the twentieth plate, is in the Monki(h Engllfli 
of the thirteenth century (6), when the Saxon charaders were fo much 
deformed, that they fcarcdy refcnablcd thofc which prevailed here till the 
middle of the eleventh : in truth, the S?ixon charafters were rarely ufed, 
except by the Englifli Mpnks, after the coming of William I. (7) who 
introduced the Norman charaftcr, as we have already fhewn ; though the 
Englifli Ecclefiaftics, when writing in their own language, never adopted 
thofe chara^ers, but continued to uic the corrupted Saxon letters,, fpeci- 
m^s of which are given in the tenth, and in the fevea following numbers 
of the twenty-feventh plate, 

Th# tenth, eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth fpecimens in this plate, 
arc from M3S. written in the fourteenth century ; the tenth was written 
at the beginning, and the thirteenth at the very clofe of that' century. 
Thofe who examine theie fpecimens with attention^ will perceive a mani* 
feft variation in the cbarafkers^ 



and capture of King Henry III. his foir 
Prince Edward, afid his Brother Richard, at 
Lewes, in i2b^. For an account of which,. 
fceReliqucs of ancient Englifh Poetry, voL II. 
p. I . This writing is nt)t much later, thaa 
that of the eleventh fpecimen, in the iame 
plate, which was written in 1259- 



(6) This is taken from a libellous Ballad in 
the Harleian library (N* 2253, S *j) "^^^ 
on Rkhard, King of the Rotnaot, and the 
royal party, in the reign of King Henry III. 
and is a proof that the liberty aiTumed by the 
good people of England, of abuling their 
fuperiors at pleafurc, is of very long (landing. 
"Dhis ballad was made foon after the defeat 

It is to be read^ 

Sitteth alle flHle, ant berkneth to me; 
The Kyng orAlcmaigne, hi mi leaute^ 
Thritti thoufent ppund aikede he 
For te make the pees in the coiratre. 

Ant fo he dude more, 
Richard^ that thou he ever trichard,. 
Trifthen (halt thou never more. 

(7} If this faft (hould be doubted, confult Ingulphi Hiftoria a Gale,, and Camden's 
Britannia pref. &C.. 



la 
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fit the thirteenth century the Saxon J), (or th) was corrupted, as appears 
by theeleventh and twelfth fpecimens in the twentieth plate; in the four- 
teenth, itatquired the! forni of the Saxon -^ (wj)> and beft>pe*the,end oftlbe 
fame century, that of (he modern Gothic p, which was difcontiaue4 "iii' 
the fifteenth centuryl See the fpeeinaens from ten to fifteen in ibetwcnty- 
feventh plate. The fourteenth, fifteenth,' an4 fixteenfh fpecimfens in this 
plate, are taken from MSS. in my library, \frrictift-ift i£ifglin4' in ^w 
fifteetith century ; the firft of'whicti was vvHt^en about the yeai 1430, 
the fecoiid about 1450, afidthe third about? f^So. The h& of / djte ^ng^^ 
lilh fpecimens, is from a plate of brafs placed vx Macclesfield chvrch in 
Chefhire, in the beginning of the fixteenth century; 

Various modes of writing took place in France, under the iatt«c Kijig$f nxP 
file Capetian race, and the nKxnarchs of the VaUJi<m line, whio fiduriifa&d 
from the middle of the twelfth, to the fixteenth Century j ^ciknens of f^n. 
veral of which, are engraven in the ^third oolvifnn ef 'thecwcrity^foreiithr 
plate. The eighteenth,- nineteenth, and twentieth fpeciineits,'are, What 
the French call,' Capetian writing, becaufe ufed during the mgns-'df 
that race of Kings ; the fW^oP which wasr written 4n thei kiter<eli4 of th*' 
twelfth century ; the fecond is dated in 1280, an^tbe-tfaitdrin the begtttn 
ning of the. fourteenth c^ntury^*^ 

The twaxtf-firfl: »nd fiwjonty-fecond nuoiberg, ^xp fpeciaxeos of writing 
-which prevailed in Framie under the Mooarchs' of the Valefian race»> 
naipcly, fVom 1327 to 1589 : though another kind of writing took place 
in Franc? in the fifteenth century, which continued till, the great im- 
^provements madei|i the art, towards the latter end of the fixteenth, and in' 
the feventeenth century. Specimens of this iafl kind of wrjtipg ajne ,e:5hi5r 
bited in the twenty-third and twenty-fourth numbers of this plate* 

'Explanation of the twenty-feventh PLATE. 

The firft fpecimen in this plate, is taken from a MS» in the Cottonian 
iibrary (Caligula A. 7.) written in the Francic characters in the tenth 
century (8), and in the Franc(h-Tbeotifc dialeft, which was fpoken in the 
time of Charlemagne. 

(8) Mr. Smith, in his Catalogue of the for the charafters ufcd by the Frauks, were 
tCottoniaa library, calls them Dano-Francic, adopted iiv Denmark, 
but this is a diftinftion without a difference, 
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I • TJhia muuas lang after tbiu neit alljb gi Ufiid 
^ uuartL fobie mancunnea manuga bulla God 

almabti forge^an babda. That bie is bimilijk 

bam Herod tiu uerol di is Jelbes funo fendean^ 

uuolda Tetbiu ibai bie bier alofdi alliudjla 

nma uuirod fm uuitie. 

2. The fecond fpecimen is taken from a pfalter in the library of Tri- 
cky collie in Cambridge, written in the reign of King Stephen. 

Adveniat regnum tuum. Fiat voluntas tua Jicut in Celo et 
in I'erra. Panem nojlrum cotidianum da nobis hodie 

3. The third fpecimen, is taken from St. Augustin on St. John's gol^ 
pel, preferved in the library of Chrift college, Oxford. This MS. appears 
to have beeii written in 1 167, and formerly belonged to Bildewas . 
PftlOEY, in Shropfliiro. 

^udei igitur inquit quam parafcene erdt Hi non tema)terent h 

Cruce corpdra fabato ; erat enim magma dies iile fabati : - 

ScripfUs anno ab incarnatione Domini Mclxvii... 

, 4. The fourth fpecimen, is taken from^a MS. in the.Lambeth library, 
^N° 209] written in the thirteenth century. . \ 

P^ bee vidi et ecee O/Hum apertum 4n Celo et vox prima ^uifift audroi 
tanquam tulehquenti tnecum eticens ^^nde hue et ojlendavit que opor^ 
ttt fieri pojl bee. Statimfui in Jpiritu et ecce Jede pofita erat in Celo 
et fupra fedetrt fedens. . » , , , ^ 

5. The fifth fpecimen, is taken from the parliament roir of the third . 
year of King Henry VI. 

" Henricus quintus Rex AngUe qui nunc ejl^ 

6. The fixth fpecimen, is of'the fixtednth century, and is to be read^ ., 

* Pofi verisequinoSliinlty .<•.,;,. 

fijfere pUHi lunium^ 

Et fequenti Dominica . 

Sacrum celeira pajcba. 

« 

7. The 
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7. The feventh fpeclmen hath a datc^ 

Incipil coUeSiarium temforale ad ufumfratrum Guiliermitarum Pariji^ 
tnfium — Scriptum a fratre Petro Cource — Conventum anno 1587* 

By thefe two fpecimens, it appears that the hair ftrokcs over the /, were 
preferved till the decline of the fixteenth century, when the points took 

place. 

» _ 

8. The eighth fpeclmen is taken from a Miflal, written in Flanders in 

the fifteenth century. 

Deus qui beatum Nicholaum Ponttfiam tuum in numeris decorafii 
tniraculis iribue nobis quefumus ut ejus meritis et precibus^ 
a Gehenne ignis. 



* » 



9. The firft fpecimen in the fecond column, and the ninth in the 
twenty* feventh plate, is taken from a fair MS. in my library, written in the 
reign of King Stephen^ or in that of King Henry II. 

(Iborewen.) Op Stienthe. Fortitudo that is Godes firengtbe . . 
is an other halt mihte the ii medfull to fcilden Codes Temple fram alle 

. unwines. 
Ofhirefaihtbeprofiite ^^ EJio nobis dtie turns fortitudinis'^ Hlaverd 
hie ure towr ofjlrengthe agean alle unwines. Thes ilche halige mihte 
hie is towr & Jlrengihe to alle tho mihti the thar inne bieth wunrgende 
(Sfwa hie is alle Crifes gecorene. 

lou The tenth fpecimen, is taken from the Chronicle of Robert of 
Gloucefter^ in the Harleian library, (N° 201.) 

Engdondys a wel godlond ith wene of eche land bejl 
Xjei in the ende of the World as al in the Wejl 
The See goth bym al abaute^ he ftont as an Tie 
Here /on beo durre the laffe doute but hit be throw gyle., 

J \. The eleventh fpecitpen is taken from a MS. (N"" 5017.) in the Har- 
leian library, containing the two books of the Maccabees, and the New 
Tcftament of Wickliff's tranflation. 

Here bigynneth the frfle O of Joon. 

In the biginyng was the Word and the Word was at God and God 

was 
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• 

was the Word this was in thebigityng at God alle thingis nvertn maid 
By him and withouten him was maad no thing that thing that was 
maad^ in him fivas liif and the liif was the lizt of Men. 

12. Number twelve is taken from Thomas Occleve's Poem de regi- 
mine Principis, in the Harleian library, (N"* 4866.) 

Althogh his lyfe be queynt the rejemblaunce 

Of him hay in me fo fresjh fyfiynejfe 

That to putte othir Men in remembraunce 

Of his P erf one I have beere his lyhnejfe 

Do make to this ende in fothftsftnejfe 

That thei that have of bim left thought and mynde 

By this peynture may ageyn him fynde. 

13. The thirteenth fpecimen is taken from a MS. in my library, con- 
taining the claim of Hjenry IV. to the crown of England, in full parlia- 
ment, after the depofition of his couiin Germain King Richard II. 

In the name of the F-adir of the Son and the Holy Gofi I Henry of 
Lancq/lre cbalange this Reme of Inglond and the Croun with all the 
membres and all the appurtenance as that am defcendit to right line of 
the blod comyng fro the good lord kyng Henry thrid and thorowgh the 
rizt that God cf his grace ath fend me with the help of my king (8) 
and of my Frends to recover it the whych Reme was in poynt to ben 
ondoo for defaute of gouvemance andundoyng of that good law. 

14. The fourteenth fpecimen is taken ftom an old English chronicle on 
wUum, m my library, written in the reign of King Henry VI. 

Jlnd whene the Emperour had wel re/iide him and feye the londe in 
dj/vers parties and to knowe the commoditees thene bi prociffe if tyme 
he toke his leeve of the Kyng hut or he zede hg was made K(ry%t of the 
Garteer^ 



15. The fifteenth fpecimen, is taken from a MS. Rituale in ufum Sarumy 
written about the year 1450, and contains apart of the marriage ceremony 
at that time, 

(8) Kin -Kindred. 

X . IN. 
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L N^ tait,tie.N. t^.my Weddki HimJbamLto bm^e^andst^boU^ fro ills 
dsyfurth'iMrdfor ietUr far worj.far ricbir.for. ponr infihu^ and In 
helthe, U be boner aadcbttxu^t.tii detb.us dtptrt anitlmrtt^ LfUgit the 
my treutbe. 

1 6. The fixtcenth fpfoqapB ip t^l^oi^ frppi th« gW>e»lQgJLWiO^ tJlj^i^ingfL 
of England^ in my library, wriftenal^ij^tl^p yj?^r 1480., 

Edwarde the fourth^ fin OfU^b^r. to, tbje nporfinff^lprynfit Richard 
late Duke of Torke^ ^Hr tb^.decefe of kk f^dk t^MS.DuHoJ: Torke^ 
and was crowned Kyng. 

17. The feventeciith fpecim^n is. frpip a.l^r?ifsplatp,pjaced in thq, church 
of Macclesfield in the county of Chefter, in the year 1506, as^ appears 
by the date on the plate. 

iTir, pardon fit f^mg. of 5. pater. m^s^ $.avis aeul: a cred is, 26 
tbaufand. Tens and ^1 dayes of pardon* 

The third column of this plate exhibits fpecimens of writing in France, 
fix)m the, eleventh, to the fixteenth century incluiive. 

i8» NuiQbejr. d^^n, is from a frugmentof a. Etvnch M& m my U- 
biary. 

^ant a orent mangie Lancektt proia k, Roy q^il li face aporter ces 
AemeSy car ilvodra akr el Rayaume de Logres ou il ne ftiplus a d'un 
an Uaujirtfit li Bms. 

19. The nineteenth number is from the ftatutc? made- fay William 
Biihop of Norwich, for regulating the nunnery at Flixton^ in the county 
o£ SuffiJk^ dated in the year ia8o» 

JSn U honour de Deu pere e fz e feynt efperit Nus ^Uliamf par la 
Ji^aunci de Deu. 

%o. The twentieth ipecimen is from a book of prayers and chants writ* 
ten in France in the banning of the fourteenth century. 

Haute Dame glorioufe 

Ta joie fu merueiloufe 

Al oure h tu iranjs 

De cejle vie en viofe. * 

2K The 
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21. The twcnty^firft number is taken from a MS. iii the Harleian library 
(N^ ^319) written by Frands de la Marque, a French gentleman, who 
attended King Richard II. during the latter part of his reigu. This MS. is 
written in French verfe, and relates what pafied in England, relative to that 
unfortunate Monarch from April 25, 15999 to the time of his death. 

Ain/i Jirent leur afafhblec 
^i e/ioh de mal enpenfet 
A tf^cmon/lre hors la Vitle 
"De Ldndres ce tCeJi pas guil/c 
Premerement totis lesPrelas 
Archmefqms^ Evcfqties (Ids) '(i). 

22. The tWenty^fectond fpecimen is taken from ah original letter of 
Francis I. of France, to the Bifhop of Bayonne, and Monf. de Morbtt, 
his Ambaflfadors in England. 

Mejrs. I B/iant Jeur que ce fera JtriguUer platfir a mon hon jfrere 
ei perpetuel allye le Roy d^ Angleterre^ et pareillement a Motif, le 
L^at. 



23. Number twenty-three, is taken from a MS. in the Cottonian library, 
(Cdl^rula A. 5.) written about the middle of the fifteenth century, and 
is decorated with feveral beautiful illuminations. 

Ar^te ionttfots en Jhn prhn& Livft itEihiques dB 
Beats funt viventes cum felicity op&dih ]fit. 

2S. The twetity-fourth fpecimen is takeii froih ^ Frfehch Miliki, writ- 
ten in thi latttef end of the flttfeentH; br the beginhin^ of ihb levetiteentH 
century. 

SanUe Jobanie & Pdtile^-^v 
Set Cofma & DammHe^a 
Sd Gerodfi & Proib^i^^^ 
Omnes Jci Martires — ^Hc 

(i) This MS. ts omainehted with fitteen tnfl EeddiMUc^I Antiquities, 4^0, 1775, 
curious hiftorical drawings, tUirteen of which,' pL 20 to 33, and p. 1 6 to 24. 
are engraven by Mr. Strutt, in his Regal * 

^ ■• 
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they are written. They derive their name^of Bulls, from the feals apperW- 
dent to them, and not from therr: contents* Bulls werenot confined to the 
RomaCn Pontiffs alone^ but were alfo iiliied Ainder that name, by Emperors;. 
Princes, Bifhops, aftd great inen,.who till the thirteenth century, foipe* 
times affixed feals of metal, as well as^ of wax, to edicts, charters, and: 
other inftruments, though they were equaljy called Bfills^ whether they 
were fealed with the one on with the other ; but the Popes have continued* 
to affix metal feals to their Bulls, tathe prefent time ; on all ordinary occa- 
fions thefe feals are of lead, but when they beftowed particular marks of 
grace and favour on fbvcreign Princes, leals of gold were affixed. The 
Bull of Pope -Clem ©NT 'Vili conferring the Title of \DeJhnIer of' the 
Fahh^ onKingHBKRY VIII. hath a fealof gold afppendant to if (2J: In 
early tinae«, the feals of the Popes varied in their forms, but they have been 
much of the fame make from the Pontificate of Urban II. who was 
elected to the Papal Chair in 1088* On the front of the feals, are the 
names and faces of St. Paul, iand\£t. Peter, feparatedby a crofs^.and on» 
the reverfe of each feal, is the name of. the Pope j . after the- two letters P P^, 
is the number in Roman nuncbmls, which, (fiflinguifhes him from his pre* 
deceflbrs of the fanoe. namo. JBulls containing matters of grace and favour,, 
were fufpended by firings of red and yellow iijk, hut if they .were mandl^tes^ 
for p^nifliment, they wierfehiihghyhemp^i)^^^ \ . . 

Papal Bulls are of difllrent kinds, ^% frhdll Bulls ^ 6x niandates of a- JcfS 
£>lemn nature ; Conjiftorial Bufls^ madfe in full con^flfory, which are con-? 
fined to affairs of religionVo^tOv. the Apoftblic-Chair-; P^«rtfA*/^j; or con- 
firmations of grants -to thfe bhurch,- ahii Butts of^ Privilege ^ which granted 
particular immunities to cathedrals and abbies. The moft ancient JBulls^ 
weteWrittbik in the Romtfn^tinfnin^hand^, which mode of writing fhall be 
mentioned prefcntly ;^ they were writtep. in Lombardic chara£ters^ as 
early as the.eightb century, whifch were preferved in Bulls till the middle 
ofth? twelfth, though fmaU^ Roman /ch^adare- were occafionally ufcd (3),, 
anda mixture of thefe two kinds of letters, were^ufed in. Bulls fa late as the 
fifteenth century. The beginning of the Bulls of the.Roman .Pontiffs^, 

were written in long and ladiftindt letters, which are difficult to be reajd.. 

« 

(2) The famous inftnimcnt of the Em- called the Golden JBuU, from the goldicil 
)eror Charles IV. made in i356> with the appendant to it. 
^afcnt of the Princes of the Empire, is (3) See N.T. Dipl. voL V.pai«iii.iv.Tv 
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The Emperor^, an<] the other Princes on the contttietit of WMr^ i>«^n 
their charters in fimiUr letteurs^ fpecimensof whkd^arfc giWfli in thiettii^|itjr« 
dghth pltte* The firft. fpeciflien of thb plate u taken irotti 4 BttH ^f 
Pope Innocent IL in /avoir of Chrifbchimii, near Aidgate;^ 

Inmo^ntius Mpifc(^5 fervus firvtrum Dei. 
DHtUo {jS^ N$rmanw^ Prh^ Bccltfue G&ri/H hrfka &c. 
f *» perfgitam. jifojklioa ftdis ckmentia^ ion^uit ' 

t^iigiofas perjbnas ^ei^one^-^Dafa Viterbi per ifumttm 
ffUnnci jknStee rcnuma'^Incarnat. DtOet JtnM^ < 157* 

The fecond fpecimen, in the ianoe plate, is ts&ea irom a Bull of Fi^ 
Gregory IX. dated in the tenth year of his Pontifk^e^ A« P, ^^37» 
granting to the Abbot and Convent of QuarreiTf in the Ifle ^f Wjg^t, the 
liberty of choofing their own Confeflbr. 

Gr^g^ms Eipifcopus f crows ftroorum DeL Diteffk 
Jiliis Atbati et Convtntui de StuBftarla 

Cjfiirci^. Ord. Wintm. DitX. 

falutem €t jipcfioU(UM bmtdiStimen^^DuU 

Inter 4Sl vi« Ki. PA Pontificetti nn Jinno dechrm^ 

The third fpecimen is taken from a Bull of Bbhsdict XIL dated at 
Avignon, in the third year of his ^Pontificate, A. D. ijj;* 

Benedi^ E^ fervus fervof Dei. Cariffiw<M 1 ^ 

Xp^ filioEdwordoRjtgl AaglteiUufii. JidUit 
jipUica^ benedi3i(mem*-^^--Dat. Auv^n ii« A* •. # 
Martii Pontljicatus n^ri Anno tertio. 
fourth, fpecimeu is taken. fron^ a Bull of M^iitui. IIL dated in 



1428. 
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MaHrtmus Bpl firvus fervormm Dei, VateraKU ^to»i Krtbteps 
Eboraed& Jolt* et--*^Dat, Rom. apud fanSks ji^Jhhs nil. ik 
Jidii PamifitMua 'art Anno IMuim, '•^' ' • "*•.. 

The fifth {pccimen is taken from a Bull of Pope <5k£doR Y XI|I. dit^ 
at Kome in 15759 appointing Patrick Laccnan Titular Biihop of 
Dcomore, in Ireland. ' 

7 Dot, 
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B ULL^ PAPARUM. ^ 

jIL-t-'^-u — :H.Uyyl^<*)"" clmttmjr conoruvt-.nLjioJds BtrJoiviJ Jrre tone 
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11, cpe Icruus |crao2<b &<-Uil(tc. he Kliie- [iTOaq 
'7 Conucmui 3ieiaM»nraa(DJwgo^Witonie!) Sioc.Balt-' jr amtcarg 1^ 
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tux mi Anno Quarto. 

About the year 14JO, a morje'ftron^ and durable hand.was ufed. in Ital/ 
fpr Bulls, and, other ipftruments, which iffued from the Roman Chancery.^ 
djfFereat from thofe ufed, before that period, and fimiiar. to thofein the fij&h 
fpepimen^ in:thc t;wenty-eighth pl^te. All the fpecimens.ia this pjate^, ex- 
cept the fiff):,^ are fromthe originals in* my library.. 

I^nming^^^ This-fcind^ff writing was in ufe amongthe Romans^ (beatljr 
hand. I as the^ fburth' oentuty^, if notfoonen The -learned editors of 
tb^'Mbuv^au Trait^d^DlpJomatique^^) have^given us a number of authen- 
tic documents in ppoef bf* tliis' i2Sl\ but it appears to have hosot generalljr 
current in the eighth century. It experienced the fete of their capitals 
and fhaidl* letters^ and fuflfiSred various changes, according to the tafte of the 
timesi and^genius'of 'the people, by whom it was adapted. 

The Lombardic rwimng-hwid may be- confidfered as ^branch of the Rb* 
man^ modelled afler that'ufed in the (ixth andil^nth centuries* There is 
a ftriking refemblance between the Lombardic and ]\i6rovingian running* 
hands* Lombardic chaj:aiSijer9^>aiyfi ftiil to be feea in fixve charters, of the 
thirteenth century, even in Germany. 

Theaffini^betweMi,thAR(wn3i>,.I^pmbardic, and the^M«rovingian run- 
ning-h^i\djs/Q great, th*J th^y may be confotered asrOpe^; all thediflferenee 
confifts in fome few alterations, that time produces in every mode of writing 
in diflerentxrountries. The fhadcs, by which they are diftinguiflied, were 
introduced after the midd!* of the fixth century. The Merovingian con* 
tinned. ^onv the middle of the feventh century^ tec the reign of PfipiN the 
Sbort^ wk^n it became more delicate^ and lefs intricate^ 

The Saxon running*hand derived its origin likewife from the Roman. 
Itwa? already formed in the eighth century, and prevailed in England un* 
til the eleventh, when it was iuperfeded by the Norman or French mode of 
writing, as we have already fliewn. 

The Vifi-Gk)thic running-hand may have been diftinguiflied from the 
Roman^ fe early as the (ixth century, but there are no examples prior ta the 
feventhw It continued until the thirteenth. 

(4} Vol. III. chap. xi. p. 6a i, ct fccjq. 

The 
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s Tlie Caroliqe runn'mg^haud is no more than a continuation of the Me* 
royingian. It Hrft niade its appearance in the eighth century, and was lod 
among the fmall Roman letters in the twelfth* It e2;perienced many ad- 
vantageous, as well as many difadvantageous changes, at difierent periods. 

The Capetian running- hand bears a great resemblance to the Caroline, 
under the fifft Kings, of the third race in France^ and even during part of 
the reign of Robert II. In the eleventh century, its long (harp ftrokes 
and flourifhes, efpecially in MSS. were the only marks of diftinftion, be- 
tween It, and the fmall letters of MSS. In the twelfth century, it was 
very rarely ufed, and gave way to fmall letters, almofl: 6n tvtty occafion. 
In the thirteenth century, it was loft in the Gk)thic {mall hand. 

The running- hand pradifed in Germany was not fo free and expeditious, 
as the writings; of Italy and France, but p^ttooH more of the fmall <ior- 
ruptpd Roman letters. 

Several fpecimens of the different kinds of running-hand abovementi* 
oned, are given in the twenty-ninth plate. The firft fpecimen of Roman 
running-hand is taken from a grant made to the €hurcl;i of Ravtnna in the 
fixth century ; it is written on Papyfus, and is engraven in the Nouvcau 
Traite de Diplomatiqtie (5) and is to be read, 

, . . >b bi Cbrtjti nomine adqut/lus optionum e Vlco Medlolan bmc Chartulae 

donatiomS""'Poriionis. 

The ^ at the beginning, ftands for I. C N (At Cbrifit Nomine) and this 
we confider as one of the firft Monograms, which we find in any charter. 

The fecond fpecimen, is taken from a charter of the (ixth century, en^- 
graven from the fixty-fourth plate of the work laft mentioned. 

Natitia tejlium idejl armatus V. D.fchoL & coll . . . that is to fay, Vir 
Devotus Scbolaris et colleSlarius. There are many Sigla ia this 
charter. 

The third number contains a fpecimen of Lomtardic running-hand, 
which is taken from a charter of Gri mo aldus, Duke of Benevento, 
'dated in the fifth year of his reign, which was in the year 795. 

(5) Tom. iii. pi. 63, p. 6269 et feqq. been written in the fixth year of the PoA 
The original is preferyed in a chryftal vafe Confulate of Paulinus the youUger, which 
tin the Vatican library. ' It is faid to have was in die year 540. 

In 
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Chap. V. OF TFRiriNG. i6t 

In Nt)mine Domini Dei Jefu Cbrijli^ nos vir glorio/ijimus Guimoal- 
pus Dei providentia • . . . 

The fourth number contains a fpecimen of Merovingian runnmg-hand, 
which is taken from a decree of Childebert III. in the year 703. 

I. C- N. Childebertus Rex' Francorum Virinlujicr c^um nos in Dei 
nomine Carraciaco Villa Grimoaldo majorim Domus nojiri una cum 
nojlris .... 

The fifth number is in the Caroline running-hand, and is taken from a 
charter of Charlemagne to the church of St. Marcelus, at Chalons. 

/. C. NJCarolus gratia Dei Rex Francorum—quidem clemenciae ^unc-' 
torum decet accommodare aure benigna precipue quibus. 

By this charter it appears, that good Latin and orthography, was at this 
time baniflied from charters and legal inftruments ; aure benigna for aurem 
benignam. 

The lixth niimber contains a fpecimen of the Capetian running-hand, 
which is nothing more than the Caroline degenerated, and is taken from a 
fragment of a charter of the year* 988, in favour of the Abby of St. 
CoLOMB, at Sens# 

In eifdem degentium or em (aurem) nojlre celfitudinis impendimus regium 
procul dubio exercemus munus . . • 

This kind of writing was not ufed in charters after the reign of Robert 
(6), yvhen they fubftituted fmall letters, which differed from thofe ufed in 
MSS. by the tops being flourifhed, and the tails lengthened ; thefe laft were 
alfo loft in the modern Gothic in the thirteenth century. 

Thefeventh number contains a fpecimen of German writing, which par- 
takes fb little of the freedom of running-hand that it fcarcely deferves the 
name; it is taken from the end of a charter of the Emperor Conrad the 
firft, dated in the year 914, to the Abby of St. Emm5RAN, at Ratifbon. 

Et ut hunc complacitationis preceptum fir mum Jiabileque permaneat 
manu noftrafubtus illudfirmavimus Anulique nojiri . . . • 

• (6); Bpbeit II. King of France, who died in 1033. 
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The Vlfigothic running Hand prevailed longer in Spain, than in the reft 
of Europe, for it was not till the latter end of the eleventh century that 
Alphonsus VI. introduced the French mode of writing into the kingdoms 
of Caflrie aad Leon. 

That the Roman running-hand was the fource from whence all national 
variations of that kind of writing flowed, is obvious, from the mixture of 
Roman, Lombardic, Vifi-Gothic, Merovingian and Saxon letters, which 
appear in the moft ancient documents ; nay the refemblanceis fometimes fo 
ftrong between them, that it is not eafy to form a diftin^tion. 

The Roman runnkig-hand experienced great alterations from one 
age to another, eipecially that ipecies of it, which was u&d in the 
courts of juAice ; thofe alterations were more conipicuous after the 
fixth century ; then, it feemed to degenerate into the Lombardic and Me- 
rovingian. The latter, if the chambers are ftrongly marked, muft be at 
leaft of the eighth century : when it is clofely linked and complicated, it 
goes as far back as the feventh. From the end of the eighth, to the be^u« 
ning of the twelfth, it approaches Dearcar Co the fmaU Roman letters. 

There are two kinds of Lombardic moiiiog-hind, ancient andmodem ^ 
the former is difUnguiihed by long lieads and tailsi, the latter is thicker. 
From the tenth century it aflumed a form that led dixi^Qly to the modera 
Gothic. 

The MSS. and Charters of the ninth and tenth centuries, exhibit many 
traces of Roman tiinning-hand ; fucb appearances after the eleventh^^ 
would make them flifjpicious, but manufcripts in running-hand of the 
tti&thy tenth, and deventhccnturiiK^ are not eaiily diffinguiflied.. 
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C H A P. VI. 
OF CHARACTERS AND SIGNS, 

I 

Of the Chinefe CharaSiers^^Of Sigla or literary Signs — Of 
Nota ufed by Sbort-band Writers — Of tbe various Modes oj 
fecret Writing. 



WE have already (hewn, that all Symbols whatever, are iignificant 
only by compad or agreement, but it is to be obferved, that thefe 
iymbols or marks are different in their operations^ The Chinese 
CharaAers, which are by length of time, htooxnt Jymbolicy were originally 
imitative (7) ; they ftill partake fo much of their original hieroglyphic nature ^ 
that they do not combine into words, like letters or marks iov founds ^ but we 
find one mark for a manj another for a borje^ a third for a dog^ and, in 
fhort, a feparate and diftin6: mark for each thing which hath a corporeal, 
fornu They are under a neceflity of making feparate marks for each di« 
flrid and town. It is obvious that thefe marks muft be exceedingly nume- 
rous; but how greatly mufl they be multiplied, by the abfblute neceflity of 
defcribing the properties, and qualities of things ! 

The Chinefe alfo ufe a great number of marks intirely of a fymbolic na- 
ture, to imprefs on the eye, the conceptions of the mind, which have no 
corporeal forms ; though they do not combine thefe lafl marks into words, 
like marks for founds or letters, but a feparate mark is made to reprefent 
or fland for each idea, and they ufe them in the fame manner as they do 
their abridged pidhire-charafters, which, as we have obferved^ were origi- 
nally imitative or hieroglyphic. 

(7) Mapy of the original imitative cha* plates of' them are engraven in the 59th voL 
rafters of the Chinefe, are to be found in of the Philofophical Tranfaftions, 
Dtt Halde*s Hiftoxy of China ; and feveral 
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The Chincfe chara6lers, according to fopie of their writers, amount to 
twenty-five thoufand ; to thirty or forty thoufand according to others ; but 
the latter writers fay, they amount to eighty thoufand, alth^ough he is reck- 
oned a very learned man, who is mafter of fifteen or twenty thoufand. 
The Chinefc do^lors, in order to facilitate the reading of their language, 
have conopiled lexicons and vocabularies, in which their variety of cha- 
rafters is ranked in fcveral claffes. They have alfo keys to their charafters^ 
which are divided into different clafles : thefe keys are 214 in number, and 
Contain the general outlines of the charafters ufed in each clafs of writing; 
Abs for inftance, every thing that relates to beavertj earthy tnauntawj man^ 
horfe^ &c. is to be looked for under the charafter of heaven, earth, moiin* 
tain, man, horfe, &c. (8) 

The mofl ancient charaders of the Chinefe are called Kou Ouen^ and arc 
nearly hieroglyphic (9). They have no diflind knowledge of the inven* 
tion of writing ; one of their books mentions, that Fou bt\ introcluced eight 
Koua or elementary charafters for afiairs of ftate, thefe put an end to the 
ufe of knots upon cords, which had till that time been ufed 

A book called Tfee bio hang tfin^ divides the Chinefe charafters into fix 
Torts, Liefu—^y. The firfl is called Siang bingy which are true pictures of 
fcniible things. 

The fecond is called Tchi cbfy or the indication of the thing, which b 
made by an addition to the fymbol. 

The third is called Hoei-yj i. e. junSf Ion of ideas ^ or ajfociatioriy and con*- 

» 

fifls in joining to exprefs a thing, which neither the one or the other figni* 
fics feparately. For example, they exprefs misfortune oy a* charafter whick 
fignifies boufe^ and by another. which denotcs^rr, bccaufe the greateft mif- 
fortune which can befall a man, is, to have his houfeon fire. 

The fourth is called Kiai-in^ which is, expbcationy or exprefli^n- ef rfie- 
found. 

The fifth is called Kial^^e^ idea, metaphor, which hath opened an im- 
menfe field to the manner of making ufe of their masks or •hara^ers : by 

(8) One of thefe vocabularies is in my (9) S^ thcfc charaftcrs in the Philofophi- 

lihrary. The imitative charaftcr is placed cal Tranfaftions, vol. LIX. plate 24^ et 

iird, and the correfponding or arbitrary mark feqq. ib^ p. 494, ct fe(jq. 
oppofite to it> fo that they explain each othcr«. 

virtue 
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virtue of the Kia-JtCy one charafter is fometinies taken for another j chofeti 
to exprels a proper name ; turned afide to a fenfe allegorical, metaphorical, 
or ironical ; and pulhed ^ven to an antiphrafis, in giving it a fenfe oppofite 
. to that wherein it is employed elfewhere. 

The fixth is called Tcbouen-l'cboUy i. e. developement, explication, which 
confifts only in extending the primitive fenfe of a charafter or in making 
detailed applications of it. Thys the fame chara<5lei is fbmetimes verb or 
ady^b, fometimes adjeftive or fubftantivc : thefe fix Lieju-y above de-' 
fcribed, are the fources from whence flow all the charadera of the Chinefe.^ 

There are five different kinds of writmg praftifed by the Chinefe. The 
firft and moft ancient is called Kou-ouen^ which is of the hieroglyphic kind*^ 
but hath long been obfolete ; the fecond Tchoang-tfee (alfo read Tehoven^ 
tfee) fucceeded the Kou-own^ and lafted even to the end of the dynafty of^ 
the Tcheou. It was this which was in ufe from the time of Confucius 5 
and of ^hich. the abbreviations and various readings have been moft fatal.^ 
The third Li-tjee began under the reign of Cbi-hoang-tij the founder of the 
dynafty of the Tfin, and the great enemy of letters, and of lettered men. 
The fourth, Hing-chou^ is deftined for impreflion, as with us the Roman> 
and Italic. The fifth fort, Tfao-tfee w-a« invented under the Hair. 

This lail is a kind of writing with the ftroke of a pencil, with a very 
r^ht and weU experienced hand ; but it disfigures the charafters, beyond 
exprefllon. It is only ufed fi:>r tlie prefcriptious of Phyficians,. prefaces of 
books, infcriptions of fancy, &c. 

We agree with Dr* War bur ton ^ that the Chinefeare no Phirofophersi. 
or they would have endeavoured to have improved the two moft ufeful arts 
in life, fpeahng and writing : what fome of the Jefuits have faid, con- 
cerning the wonderfullearning of the Chinefe mayjuftly be doubted (i) ^ 
for though they have fome mechanic arts, and although the populbufnefs* 
and vaft extent of their country,* have obliged them to eft^blifli an. exaft po- 
lice, and to ftudy the rules of good government, they are faf from being; 
men of fcience j^ they are even ignorant of the principles of perfpedtive, asi 
their paintings evince 



( I ) Du Halde, wlio was himfelf a Jefuit, 
differs in his account of the Chinefe from fe- 
deral of his brethren, for lie tells us that they 
knew very little of the problems of geo- 



metry, and* Rcnaudot fays, that' when tiicr 
Jefuits explained to them the demonftrations- 
of Euclid^ they admired them as things alto-- 
gcthefinew to them.. 
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fyxxr to ftimulate attention and induftry ; but Its utility, which is no left 
obvious, is an additional incentive to augment our application and defires,, 
when we coniider, that there arc no ancient documents, either on metals,, 
oiarbles^ pr^ious ftoQes, bark, parchment, paper, or other materials, which* 
do not abound with thefe literary contradions, and that it will be very 
difficult to underftand them without this uecefTary knowledge. 

Corns amiC Many writers have employed their pens in elucidating this^ 

Medals.. I fubj<5d ; among others, Octavius de Strada in Aurea' 
Numtfinafai. &:c*. where we read C. Cjbsar. Divi. F. IMP. Cos. III.Vir 
R. P.' C. that is^ Caii Cafaris Divi flius imperator conful Triumvir reipub-^^ 
Ftc^- ctmfiituewke. A number of (imilar examples may be found in. the' 
fame author, a»d in /Eneas Vicus Parmenjis de Augujiarum imaginibus. 

On medah and coins -^ frequently occurs for Aldus ^ A. F. iox Aulv 

. jfiiius^, A. L.iof Auli Uhertus.. A or An for AnWy Annas ^ or Annum^ &c.- 

To avoid prolixit^ythe reader is referred to the alphabetical table of John- 

Nicolaus from p. 1^3 to 146 inclufive, and Gobu de Numi/mat^ Antiqu.^ 

VaiUant. . Prideauxo^ Qfccniofi Marbles. Occoms Numifmata^ Seriorius Ur^- 

fatus. S£LP«N*$ Titles rf Honour ^ &c.. 

The pra(£tiee of^impreffing literary iigns on coins, has been conflantly pre-* 
ftrved to the prefent times* The medals or coins of the Grecian Princes, and i 
ef the Roman £mperors, had their effigies and titles on one fide, and fome * 
hieroglypbical, emblematic, or hiflorical reprefentation on th^ other. ' Their* 
names were generally exprelTed by iingle letters, to which their offices or^ 
. principal dignities wer9 annexed ;: for example, onthofe of Julius C-bsar,, 
we frequently read this tnfcription, C. IMP. opart. Augur Pont. Max. 
GoS. Quart. DicTi; q^Anr. that ]&% Cafar Imperator quartum Augur- 
' Pontifex Maximus Con/u/ quartum Di£iatqr quartum. The firft word gives the * 
naiBe,.thea foUow the dignities and offices he poflefied ; that is, he was fourr 
times Augur, Supreme Pontiff^ Conful, , and pi<9:ator* 

In like naanner we find imprefled on the coins of Augustus, the fol- 
lowing literary^ iigns^ Aug. C. Divi. F. Imp. Augur Pont III Vir*- 
R, P. C. for Augu/fus Cafaris Divi Julii filius^ Imperator^ ^ugur^ Pon^ 
tifexj Triumvir reipublicai conjiituenda ; and in fhort, on moft of the ancient J: 
coins and medals^ we find names, titles^ and epithets. * 

% lit 
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It is obferved, that Julius Cjes ar was the firft who had his image with 
the title of perpetual diftator, imprefled on the Roman coin ; this honour 
was conferred on him by a fenatorial decree, after the battle of Pharfalia. 
His example was follwed by Augustus and other Emperors. Sometimes 
two heads were ftamped upon their coins, denoting they had a partner in 
their dignity, as appears from the coin of Constant. II. with his own 
h?ad, and thatofhisfonCoNSTANTiNE, and from that of anotherCoNSTAN- 
TiNE, bearing his own with the image of his mother. Not only images, 
but llkewife furnames, titles, or epithets, fuch as //W, /elixj &c. were im- 
prefled on coins. Some of the Chriftian Emperors, from motives of zeal 
infcribed thofe honours to Chrift. John Zimisces was the firft who in- 
troduced thecuftom, and imprefled upon the coin, I. H.S. X. P. S. 

The different offices had their particular inlcriptions on Roman coins or 
medals. Such as III viri or triumvirs. In the Corneliah family were to 
be fcen II virs and IH virs of the colonies ; but on the imperial coin none 
but the greater dignities appeared, fuch as Augur and Chief Pontiffs denot- 
ing that the Emperors, by virtue of thofe offices had the fupreme autho- 
rity in all matters of religion. This dignity was enjoyed by the Emperors, 
from the time oi Augustus, to the days of Grati an, who laid it afide 
in the latter part of his reign. The renwrkablc actions of the Emperors, 
were fometimes either fimply or figuratively imprefled on coins and medals, 
as that of Trajan crowning the King of the Parthians, With thefe words. 
Rex Parthis dedit. The principal virtues of the Emperors were fometimes 
celebrated on coins, as, Moderationi^ C lenient i^^ Jufiitta^ &c.^c. It 
would require a whole volume to enumerate all the particular* that relate to 
this fubjeft : an ample account may be found in Selden de tiiulis honor. 
The infcriptions on the coins of the different ftates of Europe, nearly re- 
femble thofe of the Romans, from whom the cuftom was borrowed. 

Kpitaphs and other { As to epitaphs or lepulchral infcriptions. It was 

Jepulchral InfcripttonsX common to begin them with thefe literary figns, 

D. M. S. fignifying Dlh Manibus Sacrum^ and, as ftill is cuftomary with 

us, on fuch occafions, the glorious adions, praifes, origin, age, a/idrank 

ci the deceafed, with the time of his death, were fet forth. 

Sepulchral infcriptions were in ufe with the people of all nations, and 
abounded with literary figns- or abbreviations ; various examples of which 

may 
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may be feeh in John Nicholaus's Trcatife de SigUs Veterum^ (p. 216^ 
2 1 7,) and in his Alphabetical Table of Sepulchral literary contraftions, 
(ibid. p. 220.) 

After the eftablifliment of Chriflianity, thofe who profeffed that doc* 
frinc, .though they continued the praftice of literary figns, or verbal con- 
traftions, they deviated however from the Pagan form, and inftead of the 
D. M. S. or Dlis Manihus Sacrum^ or I. O. M. S. Jovi Optimo Maximo 
Sacrum^ they made ufe of D. O. M. S. that is, Deo Optimo Maximo 
Sacrum. The general conclufion of almoft all Chriftian monumental in- 
fcriptions is, Requiefcat in pace. They fometimcs began with. Hie requi* 
efcit in pace k A table of various literary figns found on Chriftian fepul- 
xlires may be feen in John Njcholaus's de SiglisVeterum^ (p. 248, ^feq^ 

'Of literary Signs f It is a faft too well known to require any particular 
on Sepulchral Urns. I elucidation, that it was cuftomary with the ancifents 
to burn the bodies of the dead, and to depofit the remains in ums or veflels, 
as appears from the funeral obfequies of Patroclus and Achilles in Ho- 
mer ; and numberlefs other iaftances are to be found fcattered in various 
Greek and Roman AutTiors. Of thofe there were two kinds, the one called 
OJfuariay which contained the larger bones, and the other Cineraria ^ in 
which they depofited the lefler, with theafties. 

Without dwelling upon a matter that does not immediately concern this 
part of OUT fubje€l, which is principally confined to the literary infcriptions 
' on ums, welhall proceed in our remarks on the latter. Thofe who wifli 
for particular information on the fubjedl, will find it by confulting Sir 
Thomas Brown de Hydriotaphia, or Urn Burial, and the Monumenta 
lUuftrium, publiflied at Francfort, by S. Feirabendt, 1585. 

Urns were marked with literary figns and images, whence expert antiqua* 
ries are oftentimes enabled to difcover the artift by whom they were formed, 
and their antiquity, as we are told by Pliny, in his preface to his Natural 
Hiftory, and Martial fays, lib. 9. Epig. xlv. that ftatuaries, and other 
artifts, frequently infcribed their names on their works. Hence we learn 
that infcriptions were ufual on urns. V. S. L. M. is fometimes found 
upon fepulchral veffels, thofe literary figns are put for, Votum Jblvit 
hbens merito. 

Thofe who dedicated urns to their relations and friends, marked them 
frequently with fome of the following literary figns. Mar* Oil. D. Marito 

Z oUam 
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E^Jhlary Signs f f The Hdbrc w$, Greeks, and Roman $ ufed forms of fa- 
cr verbal Contra^fons A Ixx^ixg or complimentary expreffions at the beginning 
of tbeir letters, and then proceeded to the fubjeft of the letters themfelves. 

The Ladn method was to place the name of the writer firft, afterwards 
that of the perfbn to whom the letter was addreffed. The names were 
ekher putfimply without any epithet in literary iigns, as, C. Att, S. that is 
Gcero Attico Sahtem ; or the dignity or rank of the perfon was added, as, 
C. S. D. Plane. Imp. Cos. Des. that is, Cicero Salutem dicit Planco Impe^ 
ratori Con/uli deJignatB. The epiftolary writings of the Romans abound 
with jexamples of this kind. The epiftles of Cicero in particular are full 
of them ; he often added words e«preffive of tendernefs and affeftion to his 
wife, and other nelacions, thtf correlpond with our vernacular terms, dear, 
afl^ionate, &c. 

The firfl part of the body of the letter generally confifted of literary 
iigns, as, S. V. G. E. V. that is, Si vahs gaudeo^ ego valeo. S. T. E. T. 
L. N. V. E. E. Sua. C. V. that is, 5*/ tu et TuUia Lux Noftra Valetis, eg9 
et fuavijjimus Cicero vdlemus. Roman epiftles generally concluded with the 
word Vale aloiate, or joined with fome other expreffions, — Bene Vale^ Mi 
Frafer vale^ and the like. Thofe words were either written at fuU length, 
or in their initials only. 

The literary figns ufed by the Hebrews in their epiftolary writings are 
«xpreflive of peace, health, honour, and other friendly wiflies to thofe to 
whom their letters were addrefled ; in the conclufion they prayed for thofe 
friends, and fometimes ufed the moft abjeft terms of humiliation, as, Sic 
-eft precatio minimi dijcipulorum vermiculi ^acobi filii^ R. I/aac. Their man- 
ner of dating their letters was nearly in the fame order as is pradifed with 
us. Thefe figns are more fully explained by Buxtorfp, in In/lit, Epijlo^ 
Jari Hebraica^ 1629. 

In juridical matters, the initials of words were frequently ufed by the 
ancients for the words themfelves. Thus in criminal caufes of import 
tance the Roman judges had three tablets given them, on each of which 
was marked either the letter A, fignifying acquittal or abfolution ; the 
letter C, exprefling condemnation or guilt, or the letters N. L. implying 
Non-Uquety that is, the matter is not clear. According as either kind of 
thofe tablets was found moft numerous, in the urn in which they were 
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dropped by the judges, the criminal was either acquitted, condemned, or 
brought to a new trial. 

The pradice of fubftituting letters for words in law-books, was of very 
pernicious tendency; it occafioned fuch frequent chicanery andcvafion, that 
the Emperor Justinian and others, prohibited it under leve re penalties. 

It would be an endlefs tafk to enumerate all the various contraftions ufed 
by the ancients, fuch as A for Augujtalis^ a£ta^ audloritas^ autj apud^ &c« B. 
F. D. for benefcium dedit^ B. F. for Bona fide^ &c. 

We find Siglain the moft ancient MSS. fbme fpecimens of fuch as were 
ufed in the fixth, feventh, and eighth centuries, are given at the bottom of 
the eleventh plate, (fee p 84). Some of thcfe Sigla were made by the 
Antiquarius who wrote the book, and others afterwards for theilluftration of 
the text. The Sigla in the plate we are fpeaking of may be explained thus t 

N"*!. H. S. i. e. Hie fuppleas, or hscc fupplenda. 

2. H. D. i. e. Hie deficit, or haec deficiunt. 

3. Paragraphus a note of divifion. 

4. Diple, to mark out a quotation from the Old Teftament. 

5. Crifimon being compofed of X and P, which ftands for Chrifh 

6. Hederacei folii Figura, an ivy leaf, the ancient mark of divifioiu 

7. Ancora fuperior. To denote a very remarkable paffage. 
8» Denotes, the beginning of a leffon. 

9. Signifies good. 

10. Stands for fomething very kind, or benevolent- 
^ I. Points out a fine or admirable paffage* 
12. L. D. leftde diSlum. Finely faid. (3) 
The Military Sigla amongft the Romans are treated of by Vegetius. 
and Fkontinus. 

We quit this part of our fubjefl with regret, but it would exceed the li- 
mits of our plan to enter more fully into it ; our readers are therefore re- 
ferred to John Nicholaus, above mentioned, who hath written profeflP*. 
edly upon the Sigla of the Ancients (4). 

{3) Concerning thcfir kind of notes fee (4) J. Nicolai Traftatus dc figlis vctcrunu 
Ifidor. Hift. Originib. ct Etymolog. lib. i. Lugd. Bat. 1703, 4to. 
tap. 93, de notis vulgaribus. 

Of 
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Of NoTiE, or Marks ufed by Short-hand Writers. 

TH E origin of Notes, for expeditious Writing, is of very great 
antiquity : they were known to the Greeks ; and, according to 
Laertius (5), Xenophon the philofopher, was the firft of that 
nation, who made ufe of them. Plutarch fully explained the 
nature of thefe^ notes, by defining them as Jigm or minute and Jhort 
Jigures having the force of many letters (6). Some paffages in the let- 
ters of Cicero to At tic us furnifll additional arguments to demonftrate, 
that the Romans derived the idea of Short-hand-writing from the Greeks,, 
or that the art at leaft was firft known to the latter. 

S. Isidore, the Spaniard, however, and after him Petrus Diaconus 
(7), attributes the invention of the firft noo to the learned Ennius. 
He fays, that Tiro afterwards not only invented a greater number, but was 
likewife the firft who regulated the manner of ranging fhort-hand-writing,. 
and the order to be obferved in taking down public harangues. Persan- 
Nius may be deemed a third inventor of notes, as he was the author of 
fuch as expreffed prepofitions. Others were added by Philargirus and' 
Aquila thefreedmanof Mecenas j and Seneca augmented the number 
to five thoufand. 

The moft general opinion is, that Tully firft' made- ufe of notes or 
fhort-hand-writing In Rome^ when Cato made an oration, in order to op- 
pofe the meafures of Julius Cjesar relative to the confpiracy of Cati- 
line, Cicero, who was at that time Conlul, placed Notarii or expert^ 
(hort-hand-writers, in different parts of the fenate-houfe, to take ddwn the 
fpeech, and this was the firft public occafion which we find recorded, of 
employing fhort- hand- writers among the Romans. It is unneceflary to 
obferve, that hence proceeded the name of notary^ ftill in ufe. 

There were three kinds of notes for fliort-liand- writing ufed by the an«- 
cients, either for difpatch or fecrecy. The firft and moft ancient, was that 
of hieroglyphics, which are rather images or reprefentations of things^ 



(5) Vita Zenoph. 1. xi. f. 48. 

(6) Plutarch torn, iv, p. 238, edit. LoncL 

(7) Lib. dc Not Lit. Rom. 
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than of words. The Chinefe characters are of this kind, and may with 
greater propriety be called Notac than Litterae, as appears from what hath 
been already advanced. 

The fecond fpecies of notes were called Singu/aruej from their expreiT- 
ing words by fingle letters; of which we have already fpoken. Sertorius 
Ursatus has compiled a very copious collection of fuch abbreviations, of 
which work there are feveral editions. It is natural to fuppofe that this 
kind of notes more generally prevailed with the ancients than any other, 
on account of their great fimplicity and expedition. In the early times, 
before improvements were made in (hort-hand-writing, it was ufual to take 
down fpeeches in the fenate, by writing the initials of all the words ; for 
this we have the tefUmony of Valerius Probus : and the fame is alfb 
confirmed by thofe verfes of Manilius, lib. 4* 

Hie etfcriptvr erit vdox cut lit era verbum g/f, 
^ique nvtrs linguam fuperet curfumque loqumtis 
Kxcipiens longas nova per compendia voces. 

The third kind of notes, called Not^ Tironian^^ were fo called from 
TiRo^ the fread man of Cicero, who was excellently IkiUed in this art; 
and it is to him that we are indebted for the prefervation of Cicero's letters, 
of which a great part ftill remain, and one in tire book of them written to 
Tiro himfelf. This excellent perfon was tra'med up in Cicero's family, 
among the reft of his young flaves, and made great progrefs in every kind 
of ufeful and polite learning : being a youth of lingular parts and induftry, 
he foon became an etiunent fcholar, and was extremely ferviceable to his 
Biafter in all his affairs both civil and domeftic. Tully fpeaks very re- 
fpedfully of him in his letters to Atticus; and in his letters to Tiro 
himfelf (8). It is very apparent that notes, as they are found in ancient 

writingSt 



(8) This letter fbews not only how Tiro 
was beloved by his maftcr, but how ncceflary 
be was to him, and therefore we hope our 
readers will excufe the inferting of Dr* Mid- 
^eton's elegant tranflation of it^ 

M. T. Cicero, to Tiro* 
(£p. Fam. i6« p. i.) 
^* I thought that I ihould have been able 



** to bear the want of yon more eaffly ; but 
" in truth I cannot bear it : and though it is 
** of great importance to my expefted honor 
** to be at Romi as foon as poffible, yet I 
** fcem to have committed a fin, when I left 
you. But fince you were utterly againft 
proceeding in the voyage till your health 
* was confirmed, I approved your refolu- 

** tion; 
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writings, were not invented either at one time, or by one peribn ; this may 
be feen from various notes being made to exprefs the fame letter. Hence 
we may prefume, that notes were firft ufedin an arbitrary manner, and that 
it was fome time before rules were laid down, or any formal fyftem was 
adopted for this kind of writing. 

From books it appears, that notes were very frequent among the Romans^ 
and continued in ufe to the tenth and eleventh centuries. The Elmperora 
\iied them equally with their fubjefts ; they were taught in the public 
Ichools; and that they were ufed in examining criminals and perfons ac- 
cufed, as well as in the fentences of judges hath been already fhewn, and 
additional inftances may be gathered from the afls of the Chriftian Martyrs* 

We have indeed but few books remaining that arc written in (hort-hand, 
but this is not furprifing, when fuch was the unhappy fituation of 
early ages, that either fuperftition condemned them to the flames as the 
works of impious magicians or necromancers, or they were left to be de* 
voured by vermin, through ignorance and ftupidity, which was fo very 
great, that ibme people, a&TRiTHEMius affirms^ looked upon notes in 
thoTe days as the elements of the Armenian languagp. It is probable^ 
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tion ; nor do I now tlu»k otherwHe i£ 
you continue in the fame mind. BuJr af- 
ter you have begun to take meat again, if 
yoQ think thai: you ihaU be Me to oyer<- 
take me, tliat U left to your coAiidera«io«>» 
I have fent Mario to you with inftruc- 
tiansy either to come with you to me as 
{ban as you can, or if you fhould ftay 
longer^ to return hilhmtLy without you. 
Af&ire youriielf however of this, thai;, a& 
far as it can be coavenient la your iKaJlzh, 
I wiih nothing moce tkar^ to- have yoni 
with me ; hut if it be n^ceilarj for th« 
peFfe^biag your secovery, to ftay a whik 
longer at PaMrmj that 1 wiih nothiag 
more than to have you well. If yoa 
fail immediately, you will overtake me 
at Leucas: but if you ftay to ei^ablifh 
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^' your Iftea^h^ taint care to have good com* 
*' pany, gpod weather^ and a good vcflcL 
*' Obferve this one thing, my Tiroy if you. 
^* love Btc, diat neither MarW% coming, nor 
this letter hurry you. By doing what \& 
moft conducive to your heaJth, jou will 
do what 15 moft agreeable to me : weigk 
** all th«fe things by your own dricretioo. I 
** want you ; yet, fo ^ to love you ; my love 
'* makes me wAi to iee you well ; my waol 
<< of you^ to* fite you as foon as pof|ihb ; 
^^ the firA i€ the bolter ; take care tber^lbfi;, 
*' above all things to g^ well again : of aiU 
^* your inQjuraerable fervlces to me« that 
** will be the aaoft acceptable*— The third of 
** November." MiddI«ton*s Life of Q* 
cem^ ToL II. p.. 56. 
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Of Steganography, or Secret Writing. 

TH E writing ufed by the Ancients, not for expedition, but for 
fecrecy, was ftyled enigmatical ; one fpecies of it confifted in 
tranfpofing the letters of the alph^et* Julius C^csar often made ufe 
of it in writing to his friends. Ovid, in all probability, alludes to this 
mode of writing in his 4th Epiftle, where he fays. 
His arcana not is terra pelagoque feruntur. 

This fpecies of fecret writing is of very great antiquity ; Polybiu.s 
who hath given us an exafl: relation of the knowledge of antiquity in 
this art (2), informs ns^ that -/Eneas Tactittjs, upwards of two 
thoufand years ago, had invented twenty different manners of writing, 
which were not to be underftood, except by the parties admitted into the 
fecret. Julius Africanus and Philo-Mechanicus, two ancient Ore* 
clans, have likewife treated of this fubjefl:^ Gkutekus, has alfo given a 
volume on this head. 

De la GuiLLETiERE, in his Lacedamon^ fays, tihat tlie ancient Spartans 
were the inventors of writing in cipher. The Scytala was the iirft 
Iketch of this art: thefe Scytalae were two rollers of wood, of equal 
length and thicknefs, one of them kept by the Ephori^ the other by their 
Embaflador, or Military Commander. When any fecret orders were com- 
municated, a flip of parchment was rolled very exactly ahout the Scytala 
referved by the writer, upon which the difpatch was written, which was 
legible whilft the parchment continued upon the roller, but when it was 
taken off, the writing was without connexion, but was eafy to be read by 
the perfoii for whom it was intended, upon his applying it to his Scytala. 
Trithemius imp'rovecl this art, on which he compofed feveral works. 
BoviLLE, an ignorant perfon, and Po^sevin, wrote books to prove that 
the works of Trithemius were full of diabolical myfteriefi. Soon 
after which Frederick IL Eleftor Palatine ordered Trithemius's original 
work, which was in his library, to be bwrnt. 

Secret characters were ufed in the ninth century. Specimens of 
the fecret alphabet ufed by Charlemagne ; and alfo of one from a MS. 
in the Bodleian library, written in England in the time of King Alfred, 

and perhaps ufed by him ; are given in plate twenty-fix (^3). 

• > 

(2) Poliorcetica, Hift. lib. x. (3) Anglo Saxon Gram. p. 168. Franco Teutonic Gram. p. 3. 
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Several other autI)J6rs have written upon this rubjed, as TnEODORt;^ Br^ • '^ 

Bi.IANDEE, BaPTJSTA PcRT^, IsAAC CASAt;K>N^ JOH. WaLIFIUS, Q^ , 

Vossius, p. CARAMUEt, G^sPAji SfHO^ a G^o^an Jefoif, Wbi/FFAft^G^^ 
ElNEST EiDK^L ; and one pf the Dukes of ^ijettburgh publiflred a book 
onfecret writing m 16^4. Herman \\vaQ^ the Jefuit (4), oyrgregt Lord 
Bacon, and Biflioj^ Vyui^i^ip;^ have aljGa trt?atedQf riiis art (5).- JAti;gEs^ 
Gesory hath publifhed ihe principles of deciphering, m the French \an- 
gaag^. Many exariiples of StegaAography are •to' uc found in the''iV|j/i6^ 

t*iiV ANtjV informs us, that ViEr a , afi enauient French- WarfienEiaticTan,. 
Wafl. employed by Fr akcis i; fn ^deciphering the intercepted letters of the^' - 
Spaniards^, which tv^rc written in tMtis^ confiding, of upwards of fjveikurtn * » i 
<5red charafters, and that he was engaged in thjs fervice for upwards of '* 
two years, before the Spaniards difcoverfed the matter. • ' • 

Sevfral fpeciraens of ciphpre 'fifed by th^ EngHfh are given To tlie thirtteth> 
plate^ N*' J is taketr from a MS. 611 vellum In my library, written in die 
reign of Henijy VI. N^2 j& Ih* cipher ufed by Cardinal WoLsev at the 
court of Vienna in 1524*, N"" 3 }s Sir Thomas 9^aloner*s cipher from 
Miidrid in I564., N^ 4; is Sir Thomas Smithes cipher from l^arts.iii: 
1563. N^ 5 is that of 5ir Edw. Stafford from the lame place m 1586^ 
VnsT A was certainly the m€>ft expert* perfeiv in thi& 5^rt , before rbur DoAqit' 
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prcfent deciph&dTj 
WAjLLis'skeysan^ tiipliers (6)V' ' '"!'^ fj'' ' '' • ' ' / «:' y- 

(4) Do primal fcrUxnlTorij^iM. Autr oaaikldi^tbflraAeiiBy a£ liiis nii^ foggdlcd la 

ivcip; 1617, 8vo. b!m«-^T}^uJ^jrent tbep^per to thelate Or* 

(c) M^cury, or the Secret and Swift Mcf- WiUcs, who. iietumod it the next. ^aV, an<^ 

fcnget. Lond. 1641. " informed his Loi^tp,, th^. the cfiftraftcr* 

(6) Mr* WcIBoVc ElKs' aflfered me, that he had Cent ta him ^rme*.ceftaiu voids,. 

the late 'Karl Granville, when" Secretary of 'which hb had Written beneath the cipher^ 

State, told him, that \vhfert* he came into of- but? tfiat' he did Jiot vinderftand the Umguaget 

iice he had his doubtjs refpc^ng the certainty -imd Loj:d GranviUc declared, that thp words 

of rfocip}^ring-^That Ije.ym^t^ down tko or were cxaftly thpfe, which he ha^ firiDt wiittei>^ 

three fentences in the SyvecKlh language, before be put them latQ cipher^ 
and afterwards put them, imo fuch arbitrary 
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Cha^ VL OF TTRiriNG. i^^ 

The mode of (ecr^t writing which has been adopted, and which is mod 
generally praSifed, by the Princes and States of Europe^ is that of writing 
in figures, or in mimeraP charaiS^rs, 

rurh m / ^^ rxiw^ not omit to mention a particular kind of Stegano- 

I graphy^ or Writing in Cipher, pradlifed by the Iri(h^ 
called Ogham ((i) of which there ^vere three kinds ; the iirft was com- 
pofed of certainr i/wj and marks^ which derived their power from their fitua- 
tion and pofition, as they ftand in relation to one principal line, over or un- 
der which they are placed, or through which they are drawn; the princi'- 
pal line is horizontal, and ferveth for a rule or guide, whofe upper part h 
called the left, and the under (ide the right ; above, under, and through, 
which line, the charadters or marks are drawn, which (land in the place of 
vowels, conibnants, diphthongs, and triphthongs. Some authors have 
doubted the exiftence of this fpecies of writing in cipher, called Ogham, 
among the Iriih, but theic doubts are ill fi[>unded, as will j>refently 
appear. 

Specimens of different kinds of Ogham writing as pra<3:iie4 
in Ireland, are given in the thirty-firft plate. One of thefe fpe- 
cimens is taken from Sir J. Ware^s Antiquities of Ireland, (vol. IL 
p. 2o). This Oghamr or Cipher, is very (imple, anu is eafy to be 
deciphered* The horizontal line is the principal, and the perpendi«^ 
cular and diagonal lines, above, below, and through the horizontal 
line, {land for twenty letters, which are in four divifions of five let- 
ters each ; the firft fifteen are for the confonants, the laft five for the 
vowels : for the diphthongs, and for the letter Z, are arbitrary marks. In 
the Ogl4am given by Colonel Vallancey, the diagonal lines are for t!ic 
vowels > this was a change in the cipher, which is often neceffary. Diph- 
thongs are not found in ancient MSS. the vowels are written feparately, 
as A E not JE^ &c. therefore an Ogham or Cipher, with marks for diph* 
thongs, is not ancient. 

(6) Colonel Vallanccf fays, that Authors elements of letters, and fajrs it was praftifcd 

are at a lofs for the derivation of this word, by the Irifli Druids, though he never faw 

whidh is not to be found in any diftionary any Druidical writings. Irifh Grammar^ 

of the Irifh : lK>wever he applks it to the ad edit. p. 4. et feqq. Dublin, 1782, 8vo. 

A a 2 A manu- 
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* 

A manufcript in the Harleian library (N*" 432) from which, wft 
have given a fpecimen in the twenty-fecond plate, and which is mentioned 
at p. 135, contains an Ogham oc cipher of this kind. 

King Charles I. correfponded with the Earl of Glamorgan when 
in Ireland, in the Ogham cipher, a fpecimen of which is given in the 
thirty-firft plate ; fome of this correfpondence is preferved amongft the 
royal letters in the Harleian library (7). 

The fecond and third kinds of Ogham nfed by the Irifh, were 
called Ogham^beith and Ogham-eoll^ or Craobh ; the former 'was io call- 
ed, from placing the letter Beith or By inftead of the letter -^, &c; 
It was alfo called Ogham Confoine^ which was no more than to fubfti-^ 
tute confcMiants in the place of vowels* 

The latter called Ogham Coll^ is compofed of the letter C or 
Collj and is formed by fubftitutrng that letter for all the rowels, diph- 
thongs, and triphthong!, repeated, doubled, and turned, as m thc^ fpe- 
tfmens in the plates above mentioned ; thofe Oghams in the latter, arc 
taken from a MS. lately prefented to the Britilh Mufeum by the 
Reverend the Dean of Exeter, Prefident of the Society of Antiquaries 
of London, which was formerly in the library of Henry Earl of 
Clarendon (N"* 15). This MS. contains feveral trafts, but that 
from which part of the thirty-firft plate is taken, is intituled, ("** -/fw* 
** nymi Hiberni) 7ra6fatus apud Hibernos veteresy de occukis fcribendi for^ 
** mulis feu artijiciis Hibernice Ogum diSiis.^ 

Of Mufical f Signs or Marks for the notation of MuficaT Compo- 
Notes. I fitions, are of very high antiquity; they were ufed 
by the moft ancient nations. The Hebrew mufical notes confifted 
only in accents ,over the words, whereas the Greeks and Romans* 
ufed letters as well as marks in the notation of their mufic ; but the 
notation of mufic hath been {jo ably treated of by a variety of Au« 
thors that it is unneceffary for us to enter fully into the fubjeit^ 
John Nicholaus, fo frequently mentioned, and Walterus in his Lex-^ 
icon Diplomalicum (Gottingen, 1756) have given us a variety of fpe- 
cimens of cIiara<Slers ufed for the notation of mufic to the fixteenth cen- 
tury ; and Sir John Hawkins and Dr. Burnet have given us the hi{- 
tory of this inchanting art to the prefent time, in: which works the lovers 
of this fcience will find much inftrudion and entertainment. 

(7) Royal Letters, toI. III. N«» 118, 119, &c. 
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OF NUMERALS, AND OF NUMERAL. 

CHARACTERS, 

Numerals ufed by uncivilized Nations — Numerals and Numeral 
CbaraSiers of different Nations — Indian Numeral CbaraElerss 
— When introduced into Europe. 



TH £ uft of- numbers Is the foundation of all the arts of life, .6)r 
we cannot conceive that men can carry on any kind of bufine(s 
without the pra6:ice of arithmetic or computation in fome degree ; even in 
barter between the American hunter and fiiherman, numbers are necefiary ; 
and it will prefently appear^ diat men in their moft rude and uncivilized ftate 
have the ufe of niunbers ; and therefore we fhall not be furprifed to find 
numeral charafters in ufe amongfl the Mexicans and other nations, befx^re 
they were acquainted with letters : the former were firfl inve^ited, becaufe 
they were firfl necefTary to mankind. 

Although the language, of the uncivilized Huron s in North America is 
very imperfed, and they have made but little progrefs in arts, yet they 
have a decimal arithmetic ; as have alfb the Algonkins, who are in the fame 
uncivilized flate. 

The Prefident of the Royal Society, Sir Joseph Banks, hath given 
fbme account of the arithmetic of the inhabitants of the new-difcovered 
ifland of Ox aheite, in the South Seas, which is printed in Lord Mounts 
]k>Dix>t& work on the Origin and Progrefs of Language (8).. 

(8) Vol. I. p. 542, & fcqq. where anac- and Algonkins- See alfo Baron Hontan's 
count is alfo given of the numerals and man^ Voyages, vol. IL p. 217* 
ner of computation among the Hurons 
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The Otaheiteans count to ten, and then turn backas the Hurons and Al* 
gonkins do ; when they come to twenty, they have a new word. They 
afterwards proceed not by tens^ but hyfcores^ and io on to ten fcore ; then 
in the fame manner to ten times ten fcore, that is to two thoufand ; and 
then they go on to ten times that number, or twenty thoufand, and after 
this they have no name for any number, though Sir J, Banks believes they 
count farther. 

Bayer, in his Hjflaria Regni Gnecornm BaBnanh hath given us the 
names of numerals in the Indian Languages (9). Colonel Vall ancey 
hath pubiiihed the names of numerak in all the languages which he could 
colled (i), and Mr. Forster hath given us ample accounts o^ the numerals 
ufcd by the uncivilized inhabitants of the fouthern Hemifphere, in his re- 
lation of the voyage, wherein he accompanied Captain Code kito thofc 
parts (2). Dr. Parsons hath publiflied the names of the numbers of fe* 
vcral of the North American Indian nations (3). 

The Mexicans, when we firft difcovered them, had not the ufe of tet« 
ters^ but they bad nun^ra) charadkers, whidi they ufed for computing and 
keeping the accounts of tribute, paid by the different provinces, into the 
royal treafoty . The figu^re of a circle repre&nted umt^ and in finall ntmv^ 
hers, the computation wa» made, by repeatbg it. Larger numbers^ were 
exprefled by peculiar marks or characters, and they had fuch as denoted all 
integral numbers from twenty, to eight thoniand (4)% 

The firft and moft natural method of counting, ieems to hare been by 
the fingers, which would introduce the method of nnrabermg by decimals, 
praiStifed both in Afia and in America, many of whofe mfaabitaots give 
a name to eich unit, from one to ten, and proceed to add a unit to the ten, 

(9) ScythoB Parthos Baarianofquc condi- rals in fourteen languages of the South Sets* 

dcrunt (Juftinus) Bradriani Scyths fticruat (3) Namely of the Mohawks, the 

— Parthi quoquc ipfi a Scythis origmcm tra- Onondacas, Wanats, Shawanese^ 

hunt. (Trog Pomp.) Delawares, and Carribeans. Rc- 

(i) Colicft. dc rebus Hibernicis, N* XII. mains of Japhcr, chap. x. 

Dublin, 1783, 8vo. (4) Sec Dr. Rx)bcrtfon*s Hiftory of Amc- 

(2) Monf. Gebclin, in his Monde Pri- rica, vol. II. p. 289. 
mitif, hatfi given us the names of the nume- 

till 
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till there ane twice ten, to which laft they give a peculiar name, and (6 oa 
to any uumber of tens. 

The names of numerals are very cHferent, not only in feveral parts of 
Aiia, but in both North and South America^ as appears from the Authors 
juft quoted. 

Small ftones were zUo ufed anuMsgft uncivilized nations : hence the 
words calculate and calculation appear to have been derived from calculus ^ the 
Latin £or a pebble -ftone. Alphabetic letters bod alfo a certain unmerical 
value affigned thent» and feveral Greek chaca£ler6 were employed to expreis 
particular numbers. 

The coaibination of Greek numerical chara£):er9 was not well kiMwn to 
the Latins before the thirteenth century, although Greek numerical char 
ra£lers were frequently ufed in France amd Germany, in epifcopal letters, 
aad continued to the eleventh century ; but of all the Greek ciphers the 
Eptiema C»u was mod in uie with the Latins, it gradually alkimed the 
form of G with a tail, for {6 it appears in a Latin infcription of the year 
296. It is found to have been ufed in the fifth century in Latin MSS, it 
was reckoned for 6, and this value has been evinced by fuch a number of 
monumental proofe that there is no room to give it any other. Some of the 
learned, with even MabilLtON, hare been miftaken in eftimaiting it as 5, 
but in a poflhumous work he acknowledges his error (5). 

Thofe authors were kd into this error by the medals of the Emperor Jus- 
tinian having the epifema for 5 ; but it is a certain fa^ that the coiners 
had been tniflaken and confounded it with the tailed Uy for tlic epiferna was 
flill in ufe in the fourth century, and among the Latins was eiHmated as 6, 
but under a form fbqoewhat different. Whenever it appears in other mo* 
numents of the weftera nations of EUirope of that very century, and the 
following, it is rarely ufed to exprefs any number except 5. 

The Etrufeans alfo ufed their letters for indicating numbers by writing 
them from right to left, and the ancient Danes copied the example in the 
application of their letters. 

The Romans, when they borrowed arts and fciences from the Greeks, 
learned alfo their method of ufing alphabetical numeration. This cuAom 

is) Hift. of St. Denis, vol. 11. p 346. 

however 
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however was not very ancient among them. Before writing was yet cur- 
rent with them they made ufe of nails. for reckoning years, and the me- 
thod of driving thofe nails became in procefs of time a ceremony 
of their religion. The firft eight Roman numerals were composed 
of the I and the V. the Roman ten was compofed of the V proper, and 
the V inverted ^, which charaders ferved to reckon as far as forty, but 
when writing became more general, I, V, X, L, C, D, ind M wer« 
the only charaders appropriated to the indication of numbers. The above 
feven letters in their moft extenfive combinatidn produce fix hundred and 
fixty-fix thoufand ranged thus, DCLXVIM. Some however pretend that 
the Romans were ftrangers to any higher number than 100,000. The 
want of ciphers obliged them to double, treble, and multiply their nume- 
rical charaAers four-fold ; according as they had occafion to make them 
cxprefs units, tens, hundreds, &c. &c. For the fakeof brevity they had 
recourfe to another expedient, by drawing a fmall line over any of their 
numeral characters they made them fland for as many tboufands as they 
contained units. Thus a fmall line over T made it 1000, and over x ex- 
prefled 10,000, &c. 

When the Romans wrote (everal units following, the firft and laft were 
longer than the reft Iiiiil, thus vir after thofe fix units figpificd ^x-vir. 
D ftood for 500, and the perpendicular line of this letter was fometimes fe- 
parated from the body thus 13 without leilening its value. Af, whether 
capital or uncial, exprefled looo. In the uncial fi^rm it fometimes afiumed 
that of one of thofe figures, CID, CD, 00 CQ. The cumbent X was 
alfb ufed to fignify a fimilar number. 

As often as a figure of lefs value appears before a higher number, •!€ de- 
notes that ib much muft be deducted from the greater number. Thus I 
before V makes .hut four, I before X gives only nine, X preceding C pro- 
duces onty 90, and even two X X before C reckons for no more than 80. 
Such was the general practice of the ancient Romans with refpcft to their 
numerical letters, which is ftill continued in recording accounts in our 
Exchequer. 

Jn ancient MSS. 4 is written IIII and not IV, 9 thus Villi and not IX^ 
&c. Inftead of V five units IIIII were fometimes ufed in the eighth cen- 
tury. Half was exprefled by an S at the end of the figures, CIIS was 
put loa find a half. This S fometimes appeared in the form of our 5. 

In 
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In fome old MSS, thofe numerical figures LXL are ufed to expffefs 90. 
The Roman numeral letters were generally ufed both in Epgland, 
France, Italy, and Germany, from the earlieft times to the middle 
of the fifteenth century. 

The ancient people of Spain made ufe of the fame Roman ciphers as we 
^o. The X with the top of the right hand ftroke in form of a femi-circle 
reckoned for 40 ; it merits the ttiore particular notice as it has mifled many 
of the learned. The Roman ciphers however were continued in ufe with 
the Spaniards until the fifteenth century. The Germans ufed the Roman 
ciphers for a long time, nearly in the lame manner as the French. 

With rcfpeft to the dates of Charters, the ufe of Roman ciphers was 
untverfal in all countries 5 but to avoid falling into error, it muft be ob- 
icrved that in fuch dates, as well as in thofe of other monuments of France 
and Spain, number a thoufand was fometimes omitted, the date begihning 
by hundreds ; in others, the thoufands were (ti down, and the hundreds 
left out ; and in the latter ages, both thoufands and hundreds were alike 
fupprefied, and people began with the tens, as if — 78 was put for 1778, 
a pradice ftill followed in letters, atid in affairs of trifling confec^uence. 

It b alfo neccffary to obferre, that the ancients frequently exprefled fums 
by even numbers, adding what was deficient to complete them, or omitting 
whatever might be redundant This mode of reckoning is often ufed in 
fecred writings, andwa^ thence introduced into other monuments. 

The ancient fcribes or copy^'s, and even the more modern, committed 
Sequent miftakes in writing the romau numeral ciphers, particularly with 
regard to V, L, M, &c. 

The points after the Roman ciphers were exceedingly various, and 
never rightly fixed* It is not known when the ancient cuftom was firft 
introduced of placing an O at top immediately after the Roman chara^Sters, 
as A° M" L^ Vr &c. (6). 

Thefe alphabetic letters were very ill fuited to Algebraic calculations/ 
which were little known in Europe till after the Indian numbers were 

(6) Many numeral contrafti®ns ufed by the Romans may be feen in S^rtcrim Urjatui di 
Notts Romanorum^ 

B b brought 
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brought from the EaO. The Romans in fome meafure fupplied the de- 
fers of theirnumeral charafters by their Abacus or Counting Table (7). 

The Indians and Arabians were well ikilled in the arts of aftronomy and. 
of arithmetic, which required more convenient charafters, than alphabetic: 
letters, for the exprefling of numbers. Many opinions concerning their 
origin, and the time of their introduction into Europe, have prevailed. 

Some writers afcribe the honour of this invention to the Indians, and fay 
they communicated them to the Arabs, from whom they were introduced 
among us by the Moors. This Indian origin is generally confidered as the. 
beft founded, and is moft refpefted by men of learning. Others infift they 
were derived from the Greeks, who communicated them to the Indians, 
whence we received them. Matt. Paris, Bernard Vossius, Bifliop. 
HuET, and Ward, the Rhetorical Profeffor, fupport the latter opinion^ 
which appears however to be founded on mere arbitrary conjedtures.. Cal»* 
MET advanced another, and deduced thofe ciphers from a Latin fburcc^ 
contending that they are nothing but the remains of the ancient figns of 
Tiro ; but befides that this fancied refemblance is far-fetched, the ufe of. 
the figns of Tiro were fo far difufed in the tenth century, that there were 
fcareely any traces of them to be feen after the beginning of the eleventh,, 
unlefs the abbreviation ofandhy 7 ^nd of us by ^. 

Some have attributed the honour of having firft introduced the numeral 
chara£ters at prefent ufed in Europe, to Planudes^ a Greek Monk ;^ 
ethers to Gerbert the firft French Pope, ftyled Sylvester IL 

The Spaniards contend, that they were firft introduced by their King 
Alphonsus X« on account of thofe aftronomical tables, named after him; 
but all thefc various pretenfions appear to have been built upon very 
vague foundations. 

It is therefore neceffary to endeavour to obtaia better information upon 
this fubjeft. 

The numeral figures which have for fome centuries prevailed in Europe,, 
are certainly hidian» The Arabians do not pretend to have been the ia- 

(7) Sec an account of the Roman and Chi- lofoph. Tranfaft. vol. IIL part ii. page 442* 
nefe jhacu^y 10 the abxidgmem of the Phi- plate i* 

ventors 
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ventors of them, but they afcribe their hiveiitlon to the Indians, from 
whom they borrowed them ; and it will prefently appear that the numeral 
charaiElers ufed by the Bramins, the Periians, the Arabia^ns, and fbme 
other Eaftern nations, are (imilar to each other, and that the fame charac- 
ters were introduced into Europe, where they prevailed till the fifteenth 
century. 

The learned Dr. Wallis, of Oxford, delivers it as his opinion (8) 
that the Indian or Arabic numerals were brought into Europe together with 
other Arabic learning, about the middle of the tenth century, if not 
iboner. 

We find that in the beginning of the twelfth century, Adelard, a 
Monk of Bath, travelled into Spain, Egypt, and Arabia, and tranflated 
Euclid, and fome other authors, out of Arabic into Latin ; it was not 
till long after this time that Euclid's Elements was fuppofed to have been 
originally written in Greek. His tranflations of Euclid from the Arabic 
into Latin are now extant in the Bodleian library, (N° 3359f Selden 29, 
and N° 3623, S. 157). There is alfo in the fame library (N"" 1612, 
Digby 11), a Latin tranflation, by Adelard, of an Arabic book de StelUs ; 
and a tranflation by him, from an Arabian MS. of a Trcatife on Aftronomy, 
intituled, Ifagoge minor Japbaris Matbematici^ (N'' 1669, Digby 68); as 

« 

alfo a tranflation of another Arabic book, intituled, Ezicb el Kaurefmi^ 

(N" 4i37t S. 5.) 

Scv^eral other perfons alfo travelled from England into the Eaft in fearch 
of learning, as Retinensis about the year X140 ; ShelliSV about 1 145 ; 
and MoRLEY about 1 180. Different authors who lived in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries have written upon aftronomical and algebraical fub- 
je£ks, in which they have ufed the Indian numeral figures, Robertus 
Cestrens IS wrote a treatife of aftronomical tables, adjufted to the begin- 
ning of ^ the year 1 1 50. Jordanus wrote a treatife De Algortfmo^ about 
the year 1200, fays Vossius (9). There are two treatifcs of John 
de Sacro-Bosco, De Algorifmo^ who wrote in 1232, and died in 1256. 
This Author wrote a book in 1235, intituled, De Computo Ecclejiaftico^ 

(8) Sec Wallis's Algebra. Oxon. 1685. 

(9) Sec fomc of his Trads in the Bodleian Library, W 3623. 
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wherein Arabic or Indian ntimerals are ufcd. Robert Grosthead, Bi^ 
fhop of LincOiH, alfo made ufe of thefe figures about die year 1240 (1}^ 
Numeral charafVers of the f^ime form appear in Roger Bacon's Ca* 
lendar, which was written in the year 1292, and is now extant in the 
Cottonkn library, which cliarafters continued to be ufed in England^, 
without alteration, till the fifteenth century (2). 

Thefe numeral characters were at firft rarely ufed, unlefs in ma- 
thematical, aftronomical, arithmetical, and geometricaT works. They 
were afterwarcfs admitted in calendars antt chronicles, for they were 
not introduced into charters before the fixteenth century; the appe^r^ 
anee of fuch before the fmirteenth would invalidate their authenti- 
city. In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries they may be fbmetfmes 
found, though very rarely ; thofe exceptions, (hould they be difcovered, 
would only help to confirm the rule, that excludes themfrom appear- 
ing in inftruments previous to the fixteenth century. 

They were not generally ufed in Germany, until the beginning of 
the fourteenth century, or' towards the year 1306; btit in general the 
forms of the ciphers were not permanently fixed there till after the 
year 1531. The RufBans were flrangers to them before Peter the 
Great had finffhed hk travels in the beginning of the prefent cetitury. 

In order to prove the fimiliarity of the numeral charaftcrs in the Eaft^. 
to thofe brought into this country by the perfons abovemenrtioned, we 
have engraven feveral of them in the thirtieth plate from authen- 
tic documents: 

A is taken from an almaMck in my library, written in Dael>^ao* 
gree chara£ters, and in the* Shan icric language, in the yeikr 1749* 
The Eramins alledge» tiiat neither the forn>s of their kttert, sor of 
their numeral chara^ers^ have evedr been altered. 

B Nunaeral chanwfters, taken from the Zcnda-Vefra « Oxfdrd^ * which, 
it written in ancient Perfia.1], 

C Maharrattan numeral eharat!lers from a: MS. of George Perry, Ef^. 

(i) The following works of this Prelate Line- 1235, ob. 1253.) 
are extant in the Bodleian Library, Quaedam (2) Seme of them were altered fo late as 

Arithmetica (N* 1705, Digby 103). De ' tbefixtccntfr. See Phil. Tranf. Abr. to1.X. 
Sphera, et de Cautelis Algorifmi (N*^ 1748). part iv. p, I26i, 
Computus Ecclefiaft. (N'' 1792. Conf. £p. 
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D The numeral characters ufed m Tartary and Thibet, from ano- 
ther of Mr. Perry's manufcripts. " 

E Bengalefe numeral charafters communicated by Nathaniel Bras" 
SEY Halhed, Efq. 

F Arabic numerals from a MS. in the Britifh Mufeum. 

G Numeral chara6ters written in 1292 from Roger Bacon's calan*- 
der in the Cottonian library, (Vefp. A. H.) 

Colonel Valla ncey' fays, (3) that the ancient Irifli had' numerical 
characters of two kinds, the one refemblirig the Roman, except the X, the* 
othcFthe Arabic,. like fb©feof JoriM t>R Sacro-Bcsco^ who died in 1252,. 
which except the figure 2, are eiaftly like thofe in RoGtii Bacon's ca- 
lendar; fpccimensof which are given in the thirtieth plate (G). 

The Colonel obferves, that the Irifti numeral charafters correfpond- 
v9ith thofe ki Dr. Bshitard's tables of the Spamffi from the Arabic,, 
and tba€ they zte like thofe of the Palnriyresins, alfo engraven in t)r.' 
Berjjard's UhU^thnt we mufV remark, that there is fo little diffef- 
mice between the fbrifier of thde,. afid' t^iofe of John d£ Sacro^Bosco,. 
and of Roger Bacok (4), that they may with ^cat prc^riety be called' 
tile fame. As fbr the Paliayrefikn dMUrad^rs; the firft nine are ihanifeftly 
^e fame, a9 tho(e ufed by the Romans^ but written in the Eafteni: 
mzTFtitr, 

The learned Editors df the Nctmiau Trahi de Uiplomatique^ (^(A. IV ^ 
pref. p. 7.) refer te feveral MSS, in Icaly and in France to prove that Ara- 
bic numerals were ufed it^ both thofe ccMntries in the latter end of the 
tenths and in the beginning of the eleventh centoryw 



(3) Colle£iaiiea de rebus HibemiciS) 
N** XII. p. 57 1 y ct fcqq. Dublin 1783, 8vo. 

(4) They are engraveft in the abrid^ent 
of the Philofoph* Tranfaft. voL IX. p. 432, 
p which vol. Profeflbr Ward ihews; that the 



dates on a chimney-piece at HelrQden, on a ^ 
houfe at Colchefter, and others, are not fo oldi 
as have been pretended. See alfo vol. X.-- 
of thd fame abridgemeiit^ p. 1260.^ 
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CHAP. VIIL 



Or WRITERS, ORNAMENTS, and MA- 
TERIALS FOR WRITING. 

1 

Of the Librarii^ Notarii^ and Antiquarii — Of Illuminators-^^ 
Of Paintings and Ornaments — Of Materials for writing 
upon — Of Inftruments for writing with Of Inks. 



AFTER having compleatcd our defign concerning the origin, anti- 
quity, and progrefs of writing, and the national variations, toge- 
ther with the Sigla or literary figns, and ciphers or numerab, ufed by the 
ancients, it may be proper to treat of feveral particulars which relate to 
t;he fubjefl: of our inquiry. 

The Librarii, or writers of books among the Romans, were generally 
of a fervile condition, and every man of rank who was a lover of literature, 
had fome of thefe Librarii in his houfe. Atttcus trained up many of his 
Servi or (laves to this fervice, and when he refided at Athens, he had feve- 
ral of them employed in tranfcribing Greek authors for his emolument, 
many of which were purchafed by Cicero, as appears in his life by Dr* 
MiDDLEToN. Frequent mention is made of thefe Librarii by feveral Ro- 
man authors, thus Horace de Arte Poetica, *♦ Ut Scriptor Ji peccat^ idem 
LiBRARius ufque^ and Martial, Lib. 11. Epigram viii. Nonmcus eft cr* 
ror: nocuh Lirrarius ////>, and Lib. IV. Epigr, ult. 

Jam LiBRARius hoc et ipfe dicit^ 

Obe jam fatis ejl^ ohe htbelle. 

Thefe Librarii were a particular company who had feveral immunities ; 
their bufmefs was a trade, and they were regulated by certain laws. 
The Roman Emperors appointed Librarii to write for the Confuls, 
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the Judges, and the Magiftrates, as appears in the Theodofian Code, 
Lib. I. De Decurialibus urbis Rorme^ et de Lucris qffictarlorum. The Ltbraril 
Horreorum were officers who kept the accounts of the corn received into, 
and delivered out of, the public granaries. 

The, office of Scribe was an honourable poft among the Jews. The 
Scribes were employed by their Kings to keep the national records, and to. 
tranfcribe copies of their laws, they are mentioned in Numbers, chap. xxi. 
V. 14. in Jofua x. v. 13. and Christopher Hen. Trotez, in his notes, 
on Herman Hugo de prima fcribendi^ (^''^g. p. 425), fays, " yerum equi^- 
dem ejij Judaeorumfcribas fuijfe eruditosj et peritiffimos \ immo adeo elegant er 
ct emendate fcnpfijfe^ ut ipfe fere typographic ae arti videuntur eorum manu-- 
fcripta prajertim legis praejerenda."" 

Anciently the Scribes or Secretaries were held in honour amongft the 
Greeks, though not by the Romans. Cor^jelius Nepos, in his life ot 
EuMENEs of Cardia^ fays, ** Hie peradolefcentulus ad amicitiam accejfit Pbi^ 
Hppi Amyntae ^lii^ brevique tempore in intimam pervenit famiUaritatem\ fuW 
gebat enim jam^ in adolejcentulo indoles virtutis : ttaque eum babuit ad manum 
Scribae loco ; quodmulto apud Graios honorijicentius ejl quam apud Romanos ; . 
nam apud nos. revera^ ficut funt^ mercenarii Jcribae exiJiimantur.V 

j^ •• f We have already fpoken of the Notae ufed'by the Short- 

'^ hand writers, who were called Notarii amongft the Ro- 
mans, becaufe they were employed by them to take trials and pleadings itt» 
their courts of judicature, or to write as amanucnfes from the mouth of aa^ 
author, in thefe kind of notac or marks. 

Thefc Notarii amongft the Romans, were alfo of fervile condition; \3n^ 
der the reign of JtJSTiNiAN, they were formed into a college or corporate 
body* Notarii^ were alfo appointed to attend the prefers, to tranfcribe 
for them^ There were likewife Notarii Domeftici^ who were cinployed in^ 
keeping the accounts of the Roman nobility, concerning whortt fee the; 
Theodofian Code, Lib. II. and III. De Primicerium et Notariis. Panci- 
rolus, in Notit. Imperatorumy hath given feveral particulars concerning, 
thefe Notarii^ as hath Gutherius in his work, De Officiis Domus Augg. 
They were afterwards verfed in the laws of the Empire, and. were confi* 

deredi 
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Ml N A TORS which were never filled up. Same of the ancient manufcripts 
are gilt and burnifhed in a ftyle fuperior to later times. Their colours were 
fXCpUent, and their ikill hi preparing them mud have been very great. 

Paintings^ Ornaments^ {^\\t /^xzOXct of introducing ornaments, draw- 
and Illuminations. I jpgs, emblematical figures, and even portraits 
into manufcripts, is of great antiquity* Varro wrote the lives of feven 
hundred i^luftrious Romans, which he enriched with their portraits, as 
Plin^ attefts in his Natural Hiftory, (lib. xxxv. chap, z.) Pomponius 
Atticus, the friend of Cicero, was the author of a work on the 
aftions of the great men amongft the Romans, which he ornamented with 
their portraits, as appears in his life by Cornelius Nepos, (chap. i8.) but 
thefe works have not been tranfmitted to pofterity ; however there are 
many precious documents remaining, which exhibit the^ advancement and 
decline of the arts in different ages and countries. Thefe ineftimable 
paintings and illuminations, difplay the manners, cufloms, habits ecckfi- 
aftical civil and military, weapons and inftruments of war, utenfils and 
architecture of the ancients ; they are of the greateft ufe in illuftrating many 
important fadls, relative to the hiftory of the times in which they were ex- 
ecuted. In thefe treafures of antiquity are preferved a great number of 
fpecimens of Grecian and Roman art, which were executed before the arts 
and fciences fell into negled and contempt. The manufcripts containing 
thefe fpecimens, form a valuable part of the riches preferved in the princi- 
pal libraries of Europe. The Royal, Cettonian and Harleian libraries, as 
alio thofe in the two Univerfities in England, the Vatican at Rome, the 
Imperial at Vienna, the Royal at Paris, St. Mark*s at Venice, and many 
others. 

The fragment of that moft ancient book of Genefis, which we have 
mentioned at p. 70, formerly contained two hundred and fifty curious 
paintings in water colours. Twenty-one fragments which efcaped the fire 
in 1 73 1 , are engraven by the Ibciety of antiquaries of I^ndon ; feveral fpe- 
cimens of curious paintings appear in Lambecius*s catalogue of the Impe- 
rial library at Vienna, particularly in vol. III. where forty-eight drawings 
of nearly equal antiqvjity with thofe in the Cottonian library^ above re- 
ferred to are engraven ; and feveral others may be found in various cata- 
logues of the Italian libraries. The drawings in the Vatican Virgil ma^ 
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Italians produced works much inferior to ours at that period. The Copy of 
the Apocalypfe in the fame library (N"* 209) contains a curious example of 
the maimer of painting in the fourteenth century. 

The beautiful pamtings in the hiftory of the latter part of the reign of 
King, Rich ARD IL in the Harleian library, (N'' 15 19) afford curious fpeci- 
mens of manners andcuftoms, both civil and military, at the clofe of 
the fourteenth, and in the beginning of the fifteenth centyry. As doesr 
(N^ 22.78) in the i^me library. . 

Many other inftances might be produced, but thofe who defire farther 
information may confult Strutt*s Regal and Ecclefiaftical Antiquities, 
4to, and his Horda-Angel-cynnan lately publi(hed in three vols. The 
Abbe Rive is now preparing, at Paris, a work on the Art of illumi- 
nating and ornamenting Manufcripts, to be accompanied with twenty* 
fix plates in folio ; wherein are to be exhibited exaft copies of paintings, 
felefted from miniatures preferved in fome of the fincft and heft-exe-j 
cuted manufcripte in Europe, which work is.foon expeded to make its ap* 
pearance. 

We (hall conclude this head by obferving, that froni the fifth to the 
tenth century, the miniature paintings which we meet with in Greek MSS. ' 
are generally good, as arc fome which we findamqng thofe of Italy, Eng- 
land, and France. From tbe tenth to the middle of the fourteenth century 
they are commonly very bad, and may be*confidered^as fo n^any monu*! 
ments of the barbarity of thofe ages ; towards the latter end qf the four- 
teenth, the paintings in manufcripts were much improved ; and in the 
two fucceeding centuries, many excellent performances were produced, 
efpecially after the, happy period of the refto ration of the arts, when great 
attention was paid to the works of the ancients, and the ftudy of Antiquity 
befcame fafliionable. It would take up too much time to enumerate the 
many curious illuminated manufcripts in our public libraries, exdufiver of 
thofe 'in private coUedions ; amongft the latter, thofe. in the pofleflion of 
her Grace the Duchefs Dowager of Portland, and in the library of 
Ralph WiLLETT, Efq. are the moft exqiiifite. . . .• 

- In the .following fedlion we jihall fpeak of the mstferi^Is on. which \\\^ 
Ancientswrote, but we muft not in this place omit to mention, that it was 
ufual for them to ftain the j)aper or parchment, on which fine mauuA:. ^ c^ 
^ -^ C c 2 ^pd 
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of a purple colour. The four gofpels in the Royal library (i E. vi.) 
written in the eighth century, hath feveral leaves of purple. ' Some of the 
leaves on which the fine book of the four gofpels in the Harleian li- 
brary, (N® 2788) is written, are ftained with purple, and the borders- 
ornamented with different colours. ' This book was written in letters of 
gold in the eighth century. The four gofpels, in the Cottonian library,, 
(Tiberius' A^ 2.) which King iExHELSTAN appointed for the Saxon Kings 
to take their coronation oaths upon, hath fome leaves of purple vellum in 
it. The Vatican library, the Imperial library at Vienna, the Royal library 
at Parb, and feveral other libraries in Italy, France, and Germany, con- 
tain many manufcripts written both in Greek and Latin on purple vellum, 
from the fourth tathe tenth century ; fpecimens of feveral of which are 
given in Blanchin's Evangeliarium quadruplex, and many particulars^ 
concerning them may be feen in the fecond volume of that work, part the 
fecond, (p. 492 et feqq.), under the article, De Codicibus aureis^ argenfeisy. 
ac purpureis ;. and in Lambecius's catalogue of the Imperial library at 
Vienna, mention is made of feveral others : the learned Mabillon^ 
in his work, De re diplomatlca^ gives an account of many more. 

The eaftern nations ftain their paper of different colours. There Is in my- 
library, an Arabic manufcript, intituled, Regula feu modus bene loquendi^ 
by Sheick Mohamed ebn Melesl. Some of the leaves are of a deep' 
yellow, and other of a lilac colour. 

The Romans depofited their moft valuable works in cafes or chefts made of 
cedar wood ; they alfo ufedan oil exprefled from the cedar tree, to prefer ve: 
them from the worms, as appears by the following pafTages ;: 

Speramus carminajingi 
Pojfe linenda cedro. Horace Ars Poetica, v. 331^ 

Cedro nunc licet ambules perunSus.. Martial,, lib. iii. epigr. z^ 

Htgus in arbitrio eji Jhu te jmanefcere cedro ^ 

Seujubeat duris vermibus ejfecibum. Ausonius^ ad libellum fuum. 

Pliny tells us that Numa's books were jubbed with an eflence called 
Cedrium^ which preferved them, though they had lain five hundred years un- 
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a decree concerning the boundaries of lands belonging to a temple of ^ 
Bacchus, was written fomewhat more than three liundred years before the 
birth of Christ ; and the latter a law made about . forty-oue years 
before the Chriftian iEra) prove the coatlouation of the praftice (i) : - 
but there are fo many proofs of the ufage of engraving public tranfaftions 
on ftones and metals and from the eardieft times,, in^. and even frnce, the 
decline of the Roman empire,,. that it is not neceflary toTay more on the 
fubje6t. ^ 

jj^ 1 f We find that TFW was alfo ufed for writing upon in different 
1 countries. In the Sloanian library, (N^* 4852) are fix fpecL- 
mens, of Kufic writing, on boards about two feet in length, and fix inches iu 
depth. The Chinefe, before the invention of paper, wrote or engraved 
with an iron tool upon thin boards, or on .bamboo. Pliny fays, that 
table books of wood were in ufe before the time of Homer, and refers 
for the proof gf what he fays to the following words in. the Iliad, coi\- 
cerning Bellerophon, 



Plutarch, and Diogenes Lafrtius inform us, that Solon's bvi^ 
w'ere infcribed on tables of wood (3), and Propertius fays. 



• " Nan illas (Take lias) fixum 
«♦ Vu^garl Buxo fordida cera 

And Ovid, 

■ Veneri fdas Jibi nafo 



car as effecerat^ aurum^ ^ 
>V (4)." 



HabellaSy -. 
Dedicate at nap^r vile Jnijiis acer (5^. . 



(1) It is faid that upwards of three thou*- 
fand tables of brafs kept inthecapitol, perifhed 
by a fire in the reign of Vef^ afian, oh whidi 
were written many laws, treaties of alliance, 
&c. Machab. cap, 8 & 14. Cicero dc di- 
vinis, lib. if. Tit. Li v. Decad.* j lib* iii. 
Plin. Hill. lib. xxxiv. cap^ 5^ 

(2) Iliad vi. V. 168. 

The dreadful tokens of his dire intent^ 
He in the golden tables wrote and fent» 



(3; The original in Diogenes Laertius h^ 
•f Ttff a|oya(* which word is thus explained by 
Sc^apula in hiv Lexicon: Apud Athenienfes 
«f »»f erant axes lignei in quos Leges Solonrs 
erant incifae. A. Gelllus, alfo mentions the 
fame thing in thefe words ; in I egiBus Solo- 
ni^ illis arrtiquiffimis, qrrae Athents Axibus 
Ligneis incifae funt. — Lib.ii. c. 12. 

(4) Lib. iii. 23. 8^ 

(5) Lib. i.Eleg. 2. 

Table 
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Cbat. VflL OP JFRirilfO, «* 

And (fterwardf 9 

•* Talia nefutequam perarantem pkns reHjuh 

^ Cera manum^ fnmfimffue in margine verfus aibajit (9)* 

When epiflles were written on tables of wood, th^ were ufually 
tied together with thread, the feal being put upon t^e knot, wheucf . 
the phrafe Unum incider$^ to break open a letter, was com9»<^ am^ogft 
the Romans* Some of theie table bdoks wtn large, aqd perhaps h^KWf^ 
fot in Plautus, a (chool bojr of feven years old is re{>re(eBted break- 
ing his mailer's head with his table book. Prhifyuam feptticmis eft^ 

fi ottingM turn manuy txttn^lo fuer pacJagog^ tahtU dirumpit caput. Bae* 
Seen, iik ad 3* 

Table books written upon with ftyles, were not intirely laid afide in the 

fifteenth century if we may credit Crai^er, who in kis Sompaer^s Tale 

hath thefe lines : 

** HisfeUow hadajiafft tipped wtb borne ^ 

** A pake ^f tahles ali t>j hoerie 5 

" And a pointeli p^lijhedfetoujlle^ 

^^ And wrote alwaie the namesj as bejloodj 

" Ofallfolke^ that gave hem offf good ^^ 



Table books of ivory are ftill ufed, for memorandums, but they are 
commonly written upon with black lead pencils. 

The pradice of writing on table books covered with wax, was not entirely 
laid afide till the commencement of the fourteenth century (i). 

Ivory was alfo ufed by the Romans for writing upon, as we are infeirmed 
by the learned editors of the Nouveau Traite de Diplomatique (^z), who fay 
there was a law among the Romans, which <lire6led, that the edids of the 
fenate ihould be written on books of ivory# 

J. J, /The bark of trees hath been *u(ed for writing upon in every 

^ quarter of the globe, and it flill ferves for this purpofe in 

feveral parts of Aiia; one of thefe is in the Sloanian libraiy (N^ 4726), 

« 

(9) ThcwaxthusfiU'dwiAherfucccfelcfi (i) DiA. Diplomatiqae, voL L p. 424* 
wit, {%) Il>. vol. L p. 42a« 

^be verfes in the utmoft margin writ. 
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The practice of writing upon the leaves of palm-trees, is ftill very pre* 
valent in ,difFereiit parts of the eaft . In the Sloanian library abovementioned, 
are upwards of twenty MSS* written in different parts of Afia, in the 
Shanfcrit, Barman, Peguan, Ceylonefe, and other characters, ufed in 

* 

4hofe parts (5). 

Parchment and ^Tht fkins of beafts were alfo ufed for writing upon in 
Vellum., I the moft early ages. That Eumenes, King of Perga- 
mus, who was cotemporary with Ptolomy-Philadelphus, was the 
firft inventor of parchment, as fbme authors have aflerted, is contradifted 
both by facred and prophane hiftory (6). Diodorus Siculus fays (7), 
that the ancient Perlians wrote their records on fkins ; and when Hero- 
dotus affirms, that the Ikins of ftieep and goats were ufed for writing 
upon in the moft early times by the lonians, he is to be underftood to re- 
fer to a period of time many centuries prior to the reign of Eumenes. It 
is probable that the art of preparing parchment for writing upon, was im- 
proved at Pergamus, in the time of Eumenes, which might account for 
calling the beft parchment Pergameme^ this commodity being one of the 
principal articles of commerce of that place. It is not neceffary to add 
more concerning the early ufe of parchment, as this fa£l is abund- 
antly proved from the documents to which we have referred, and from 
the fpecimens of ancient manufcripts which we have given. The Mexi- 
cans ufed Ikins for their paintings, fome of which are in the Bod- 
leian library, and have been mentioned in the firft chapter. Linen and 
filk have alfo been ufed for writing upon by different eaftern nations (8), 

p . f The Egyptian Papyrus, or Paper-rufh, was manufaftured by 
•^ the ancients for writing upon. Varro fays, that in the 
time of Alexander the Great, the pradice of writing on this plant was 
firft introduced into Egypt, which was found fo convenient, that Ptolomy 
Philadelphus caufed his books to be tranfcribed on Papyrus ; this plant 
foon became a principal article of commerce, and was coveted by the other 
nations of Europe, and Afia, who were all furniflied with it from Egypt. 

(5) See Mr. Ayfcough^s catalogue of this (7) Lib. II. 

library, p. 904, 905, 906. Sec above p. 49. (8) Univerfal Hill. Mod. p« vol, VIII. 

(6) Ifaiah, chap, viii, v. i. Jeremiahi p. 212. 
£hap. xxxvi« v. 2* E'^ekiel, chap. xi. v. 9. 
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But although we admk, that this was a great and beneficial article of 
commerce, yet we are t^tdby Pliny (lib.xtiL c* ii and 13), that it was 
ufed by the Egyptians three centuries before the reign of Alexander* 
In the defcription which Pliny and other writers give of this plant, we arc 
informed that it abounds in marfhy places ia Egypt, where the Nile ovcp- 
flows and ftagnates. It grows like a great bull-ru(h, from fibrous reedy 
roots, and runs up in feveral triangular ftalks to the heighth of ten cubits^ 
according to Pliny ; but Theophrastus lays (9), that it feldom ex- 
ceeds three feet ; the ftalks grow fomewhat tapering,, and are about a foot 
:md a half in circumference in the thickeft part. They have large tuftecS 
heads, which were unfit for making paper, the ftem only was flit into two* 
equal parts, from which when the outward rind or hark was taken oflv 
they Separated the thki film, of which the ftem Is compofcd, with a ftiarp- 
pointed inftrument, of which the iiinermoft coats were efteenaed the beft,. 
and thofe neareft the bark were not fo good. Thefe Pellicles, or thin* 
coats, being flaked from the ftalk, they laid upofi a table, two or more over 
each other tranfverfly,. and glewed them together, either witL the muddy^ 
and glutinous water of rfie Nile, or with fine pafte made of wheat flower ;; 
after being prefled and dried; they made them- fmooth with a roller, op 
fometimes they rubbed them over with a folid glafe hemifphere- Thefe 
operations couftituted the Egyptian Papyrus, as fiwr as we have been able to 
-difcover the aft of making it- 

The fize of this paper feldom exceeded two feet,, but it was oftentimes* 
ftnaller ; it had different names, according to its fize and quality. The 
firft was called Imperial^ which was of the fmcft and largeft kind,, 
and was ufed for writing letters, by the great men amongft the Romans. 
The fecond fort was called by the Romans, the Livian paper^ from Liviar 
the wife of Auguftus j each leaf of this kind was tweWe inches* The 
third fort was called the Sacerdotal paper,. a«d was eleven inches in fize* 

The paper ufed in the amphitheatres, was of the dimenfions of nine 
inches. Coarfer kinds of papyrus were imported into kaly from E^p» 
in early times ; for the particulars concerning which, fee tlie DiAioimaire 
dc Diplomatique, vol. II. p. 166. There are feveral charters written oit 
papyrus, extant both in Italy and iu France, as we have fhcwn under the 
iiead of runnia g-h and. 

(9) Hift. Plant. I.IV. c. 5. 
X From 
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From the Papyrus of Egypt, the name of Paper was no doubt firft de* 
lived ; and the word Cbarta or Charter common to* all afts, probably came 
from Car lay the word ufed by the Romans^ for the paper of Egypt. In* 
the early age&^ ^1 Diplomatic inf£ruments were written upon this paper^ 
preferable Co every thing elfe, on account of its teauty and (ize. In the fe- 
venth century^ the papyrus was fuperfedcd by parchment, and after the 
eighth, it is* rarely to be fecn r it was however uied In Italy for epiftolary^ 
writing, in the time of Charlemagne, and by the Popes, even m the ele- 
venth century ; it was not intirely difufed by them till the twelfth, as we 
find by fome ^Jeciraens of bulls and other inftruments, engraven in the 
Nouveau Trait^ de Diplomatique j though EustathiuSi who lived in that 
century^ remarks in his Commentary on the twcnty-firft book of the 
Odyffey, that it was diftifed in his time i therefore an inftnament written 
©n this paper, and' dated ia the thirteenth century, muft be deemed a for- 
gery. It does not appear, that the papyrus was^ever ufed for writing upo» 
in England: or in Germany.. 

Chine/eiThe Chinefe make paper of the bark of a tree; caHed\K/-C^/V 
Paper^ I from the Cbu-Ku tree, from whofe inner rind it is taken,, 
which tree in figure nearly refembles our mulberry, but by its fruit is rather 
a kind of fig-tree j the method of cultivating this tree, and their manner of 
making the paper, may be feen ny Dt5 Haede's Hiftory of China, and in the 
modern part of the Uiiiverfal Hiftory (vol. VHI. p. 211.) This paper is fo» 
thin and tranfparei>t, that i^ will not bear being written upon^except on one 
fide; but they frequently double their fheets> and glue them together 
with a fi^ne glue, which is fcarce difeernU>le ; the paper bekig*, fo finootb 
and even, and the gt«e fo thin and clear, that it appears like a fingle leaf*. 
The invention of /^^^r in China,, is faid to have been about fifty years af- 
ter the birth of Chrfst, according toKiRCHEi, Du HaldEv Martini, 
and Le Compte ? bat others contend^ that it is of much earlier antiquitjr 
among. that people. 

Cotton f The cotton papery called' Charia B^mhyjlna^ waa^ an eaftern in*- 

PapcrX vention.; and Montfaucon fays(i), it was ufcd in the ninth. 

century :* it W4is> more common in the beginning of the tweliih century,, 

(i) Pakcdgraph.. Gixc. lil>rl. C..2 

and' 
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a«d was*in general ufe about the beginning of the thirteenth* This cotton 
paper was little made ufe of in Italy, except in that part of the country 
which had intercourfe with the Greeks, as Naples, Sicily^ and Venice a 
hut even they did not write their charters or records upon it, till the ele- 
venth century : fb that a Latin charter on cotton paper of the tenth cen- 
tury would be fufpefted, though a GVeek charter of that age may be genuine^ 
The paper made of cotton in the eaft, is fo fine, that many have miftaken 
it for filk : but Dv Haxde fays, that filk cannot be beat into fuch a pulp 
or pafte as to make paper (2), though he afterwards mentions a ftroog and 
coarfe paper, which is made of the balls of filk-worms ; other authors 
ipeak of filk paper, but we fhali not here decide upon that matter. 

Paper made g/'fThe paper which we now ufe, and which Is made of 
Lmen Rags. I linen rags, furpafles all other materials for eafe and con- 
venience of writiiig upon : perhaps, fays Mr. Chambers, the Chinefe have 
thebeft title to this invention, who for feveral centuries have made paper in 
the lame manner as wedo (3). There are many opinions concerning the 
yfe of this kitid of paper in Europe. Dr. Pr ideavx delivers it as his opinion, 
that it was brought from the^aft, becaufe mod of the old MSS. in the Ori- 
ental languages are written on this kind of paper: he thhiks it moft pro- 
bable, that the Saracens of Spain firft brought it out of the eaft into that 
country, from whence it was difperfed over the reft of Europe (4). The 
iime learned author affures us, he had feen a regifter of fbme a^s of Johk 
Ckanden, Prior of Ely, made on paper, which bears date in the four- 
teenth year of King Edward IL A. D. 1326 ; and in the Cottonian library 
are faid to be feveral writings on this kind of paper, as early as the year I335» 
Mention is made of an inventory in the library of the Dean and Chapter of 
Canterbury, of the goods of Henjiy, prior of Cbrift Churchy who die<J 
in 1340, written on paper made with Jinen rags (5). 

The editors of the Nouveau Traite de Diplomatique, mentipn a char*- 
ter made by Adolphus, Count of Schombcrg, written pn piper made of 
the like materials dated in the year 1239 ; and they are of ppmion that ij: 
was firft introduced into Europe m .the tjiirjee;i,th cent^ry^ ;. 

(2) Defcript of China^ p. 360. (^) PriJcjiux's Conocaion, p. .1. J- Vll^. 

(3) The firft paper-mill in England twas j)« 710, &c. 

<ire<fted at Dartford by M. SprhxvwJ, a Qqr- (5) Pbilcrfop^^. Tranfaftions, N* 288. 



^jian, in the year 1588. 
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Although paper is now chiefly made of Iben rags beaten to^ a pulp iw 
water, yet it -may alfo be made of nettles, hay, parfnips, tiirnips,^ cole- 
wort leaves, flax, orr of any fibrous vegetable. 

Liftrumentsfortlt is* obvious, that when men wrote, or rather engraved,. 

'writing with. I q^^ h^rj fubftances, inftruments of metal were neceflary, 
fuch as the Chifel and liie Stylus ;. but the latter was^ chiefly ufed for writ- 
ing upon boards, waxed tablets, or on bark : thefe were fometimes made of 
iron, but afterwards of filver, brafs, or bone, called in Greek y^acplovj and 
in Latin Stylus.; though the Romans adopted the Greek word, as appears^ 
by this, vtx^t in Ovid :. 

Sluid' digit OS opus ejl graphium TaJJarc tenendo ? 

The Stylus was made fharp at one end to write with, and blunt at the 
other to deface and corre£fc what was not approved ; hence the phrafe 
vertere Jlylum to. blot out, became common among the Romans. The iron 
ftyles were dangerous weapons, and' were prohibited by the Romans, and 
riiofe of bone or ivory were ufed in their (lead. SuETONius^tells us, that 
C-ESAR feized the arm of Cassius, in fallfenate, and pierced it with his 
Stylus. Hte alfo fiys that Caligula excited the people to maflacre a Ro- 
man fenator with their flylesw And Senega mentions that one Erixo, a^ 
Roman Knight in his time, having fcourged his fon to death,, was attacked' 
in iht forum by the mob, who ftabbed him in many parts of his body with, 
their iron ftyles, which belonged to their Pugillares^ fo that he narrowly 
elcaped being kiilbd, though the Emperor interpofed his authority (6). 
Prudent I us very emphatically defcribes the Tortures which Cassianus 
(7) was put to by his fcholars, who killed hivnt^wkhthQivpugi Hares and: 
ftyles :- 

Buxa crepnnt ceratn genis impaEla cruentisy. 
Rubeijue ab idht curva humens pagina ;; 

(6) DeClcmentiai lib..I^cap..i4^ menced fcboolmafler for aTubfiHance. In* 

(7) This Caffianus was the firft Bilhop of the year 365, he was, by the order of the 
Sbtny in Germany, where he builfa church Emperor Julian, expofcd to tlie mcrcik/s. 
in 350 ; but he was driven away by the Pa- rage of Lis fcholars*-. 

gans,^ and fled to Rome^ where he. com^i- 
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fjde aUiJlimuicSf it acumina fitreM vibrant 
^d parte aratis cera fulc is fcribiiur^ 

When the ancients wrote on ibftcr materials than wood or metal, other 
inftruments were ufed for writing with, of which reeds and canes 
feem to have been the firft. Pliny fays that Egypt furnifhed a great 
<juantity of the kind of reeds which were ufed for writing with (8) ; and 
Martial hath thefc words: 

•• Dot Cbartts habiles Calamos Memphitica Tellus (9)/' 

Reeds and canes are iHU ufed as inftruments for writing with by the 
Tartars, the Indians, the Perfians, the Turks, and the Greeks. Mr, 
IIalhed tells me that the two firflof tliefe nations write with fmall reeds 
bearing the hand exceeding lightly. Tav£Rn ier in one of his voyages fays 
the fame of the Perfians. Rauwolff, who travelled in 1583, relates, 
that the Turks, Moors, and eaflern nations, uie canes for pens, which are 
fmall and hollow within, fmooth without, and of a brownifh red co» 
lour (i). 

The canes m Perfia are cut in March, which they dry in the fmoak for 
about fix months ; thofe which are covered with a fine varniih of black and 
yellow are efteemed the beft for writing with. 

The Indians more frequently write with the cane called Bamboo, which 
are cut about the length and thicknefs of our pens. 

Pencils made of hair are ufed by the Chinefc for their writing : f hey 
firft liquify their ink, and dip their pencils into it. The large capital let* 
ters fimilar to thofe in the eighth plate were made with hair pencils from 
the time of the Roman Emperors till the fixteenth century. After the in* 
vention of printing, they were drawn by the illuminators. 

Quills of geefe, fwans, peacocks, crows, and other birds, have been 
tifed in fhcfe weftern parts for writing with, but how long is not eafy to 
afcertain. St. Isidore, of Seville, who lived about the middle of the 
fevcnth century, defcribes a pen made of a quill as ufed in his time. //?- 

<8) Pliny, Hid. 1. XVI. c. 36. (0 Rauwolff 's Tiavrk, p. 87. 

l9) Lib. XIV. Epigr. 34. 
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Jlrumenta Jcriha calamus ei ptnna ; $x hh tnim verba pagims Injiguntur ; fed 
calamus arborh ejl^ penna avISf cujus acumen dhidiiur in duty (2). 

Some of the inftruments, neceffary for the occupation of a Librarius or 
book- writer, are delineated in a book of the four gofpels in the Harleiin li- 
brary (N"" 2820), written in Italy in the tenth centuiy. The vellum on 
which this book is written, is ftained of different colours at the beginning of 
each gofpeU 

Qf J t - [ Ink has not only been ufeful in all ages, but ftill continued 

L abfolutely neceflary to the prefervation and improvement of 
every art and fcience, and for conducing the ordinary tranfadions of 
life. 

Daily experience fhews, that the moft common objects generally prove 
moft ufeful and beneficial to mankind. The confhnt occafion we have 
iox Ink evinces its convenience and utility. From the important benefits 
arifing to fociety from the ufe of it, and the injuries individuals may fufter 
from the frauds of defigning men, In the abufe of this neceflary article, it 
is to be wifhed, the legiflature would frame fome regulation to promote its 
improvement, and prevent knavery and avarice from making it inftru* 
mental to the accomplifhment of any bafe purpofes. 

Simple as the compofition of Ink may be thought, and really is, it is a 
feft well known, that we have at prefent none equal in beauty and colour 
to that ufed by the ancients, as will appear by an infpe£tion of many of 
the MSB. above quoted, efpecially thofe written in England in the times 
of the Saxons. What occafions fo great a difparity ? Does it arife from 
our ignorance, or from our want of materials ? From neither, but from 
negligence of the prefent race ; as very little attention would foop demon- 
(Irate, that we want neither fkill nor ingredients, to make Ink as good now» 
as at any former period. 

It is an objeil of the utmoft importance that the Records of Parliamentt 
the Decifions and Adjudications of the Courts of Juflice, Conveyances 
from man to man. Wills, Teftaments, and other Inftruments which 
af!eft the property, (hould be written with Ink of fuch durable quality, as 

(2) I8ID4 Hifp. Orig. lib. VI. cap. 14. 

E e -may 
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whom it coptiiraod a long time. This covering or vaniifh was very Crc*' 
quentin the ninth- century. 

Coktr [ '^^^ colour of the Ink is t)f no great afliftance tti authentx* 
*• eating MSS. and charters. There is in the Kbraiy of Gus* 
TAVUS Brandek, Efq. a long roll of parchment, at the head of which, is 
a letter that was carried oVer the greateft part of England by two devout 
l^ouks, requefting prayers for Lu^ciA de Verb, Countefs of Oxford, a 
pious lady, who died in H99 ; who had founded the hpuie of flfehnxng- 
:ham, in EiSex, and dobe many other ads of piety. This roll conlifts of 
ijtoany membranes, or flkms of parchment iewed together, all of whtdi, ex- 
cept the £rft, contain certificates from the different religious holies, that 
the two Monks had vifited them, and that they had ordered prayers to be 
offered up for the Countefs, and had entered her name in their bead-rolls 
^nd martyrologies. If is 6bfervable, that time hath had very different effeds 
«an the various inks, with which tbefe certificates were written ; fome arc 
as fre& and black as if written yefterday, offers are changed brown, and 
)(bme ate of a fellow hue. It may naturally be fuppofed that there is a 
igreat variety of habd*writings upon this roll ; but the fad is otherwife, 
for they may be reduced to three. 

The letter at the jhead of the roll is written in modern Gothic characters 
^3), four fifths of the certificates arc Norman, which fliews that that mode 
;of writing had then taken place of almoft every other. Some af the certi* 
£cates are in modern t^othic letters, which we conceive were written 
hy Englifh monks, and a very few are in Lombardic fmall letters. It 
may however be faid in general, that Black Ink of the feventh^ eighth, 
iiinth, and tenth centuries, at leaft amongft the Anglo-Saxons, preferves 
its original blacknefs much better than that of fucceeding ages (4) ; not 
«ven excepting the fixteenth and feventeenth, in which it was frequently 
very bad. Pale Ink very rarely occurs before the four lafl centuries. 

(3) The letter, with an tccount of it, is in fpecimcn is given in the fourteenth plate, and 
Weever's Funeral Monuments, laft edit, many other Anglo-Saxon MSS. of which we 
Lend. 1767, 4to.p. 379. have alfo given fpecimens, 4emonftrate the 

(4) The '^exta Sanfti Cuthberti in the truth of this aflcrtion. 
CoCtonian library, (NeroD«4.) of which a 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF THE ORIGIN AND 

PROGRESS OF PRINTING. 

Suppofed to have been an Eajiern Itroention—^Firfi praSii/ed in 
Europe in the Fifteenth Centurjh^Progrefs of the Artr^f 
Printing in England. 



AS the invention or introdu^Hon of Printing mto Etirope, has been* 
attended with the raoft beneficial advantages to mankind, fbme;^ 
account of the origin and progrefs of that art, may be acceptable to our* 
readers. 

It has not been pretended that the art of printing books was ever prac* 
tifed by the Romans, and jret the names they ftamped' on their earthen- 
veflels, were in effeft nothing die but printing, and* the Ifetters on 
the matrices or ftamps,- ufed for making thefe impreflions, were ne- 
ccflarily reverfed as printing types ? leveral of thefe matrices are extant 
*in the Britifli Mufeum and other places, which are cut out of, or are caft* 
^n one lohd piece of metaU 

Many hundred pieces of the Roman pottfery, unprefled^ with' thefe 
ftamps, have been found in the (ands near Richborough, in Kent, and on 
the eaftern fide of the Kle of Thanet, where they* are frequently dragged* ' 
up by the filhermen. The art of impreffing legends upon coins, is nothing 
more than printing on metajs* 

It is generally allowed, that printing from wooden blocks has been prac- 
tifed in China for many centuries* According to the accounts of the Chinefe,, 
and of P. Jovius, Osorius, aiid many other £u/opeans, Printing began 
there about the year of Chriit, 927, in the reign of Ming- Tgoung, the. 
fecond Emperor^ under the dynafty of HEou-THANa:. federal of thefe 

bLscks... 
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clocks, which are cut upon ebony, or on wood exceedingly Jiard, arc now 
in England (6). The Hjjloria Sinenjis of Abdalla, written in Perfic in 
131 7, fpeaks of it as an art in very common ufe (j). Our countryman. 
Sir John Chardin, in his-Tpvel^ cqpfiaijis X^^fe accounts. 

Printing then may be confidered as an Afiatic, and not a European in- 
vention. 

Tha'firfl printing in ICurope waa from, wo^mi "blocks, ixth^Deoa a wkclo 
page was carved ex^ly k> the ia«^ nsyiQaer as is praAiTod by &e Chinefe, 
who print only on one fide of their paper, Jbecaufe it is fo exceedingly thin, 
that it will not l?ear the impreffion of thoir cbarafters on both fides. 

Th6 early printers in Europe printed only on one fide of the paper, for 
fome time after* the intcrod^dlion of the art. * • 

The European blocks were carved upon beech, pear tree, aiwb other foft. 
woods, which fbon failed, and the letters frequently broke ; this put them 
upon the method of repairing the block, by carving new letters, and glew^ 
ing^thcrpi in, w)^^\^ mfiefljty iJp^s^ tq l^p^v^e iRggcA^ the hint of ttci^eaUe 
types, of metal; ihefe were not fo Uahlp. tp . bxeal^ as th^ ioft £uro|iea«. 
wood^, whfich had, bep^ bqfoijc 4ifcd4 

One great and obvious advantage of moveable types was, that by iepe*^ 
rating t^oi they would fl^f^ve for any other work^ wher^a^ the blocks of 
wood ferved only fpr x)ue work : though the ufe of moveable naetal types 
was a very, fortunate dircov€;ry^ yet they derived their origin Tatber irom 
the imperfedion or unfitneis of our woods for printiog blocks, tbaa from 
any great ingenuity of tho^ewhpiirftur^tbem* In ihor t, aaeeffity, the 
mother of all arts, ln(ro(|upe4 t|)oveaUe types*. 

It has been a matter of conteft who firft pradifed the art of ftrintiog in 
Europe. Faxtst or Fust, of M^ntz^ G0T«KB£|t€i-of Straiborgh, and 
Coster of Haerlena, have each, their advocates. The pretenficns in favour 
of Fust feem to be beil fuppprt^ ; but we 4iall not tre(pa& upon the pa* 
tienceof o)}r readers by entenQg int^a difcuigoQ *of this matter, becaii& 

i 

(6) Two of th^m arc ii) the^pofleflion of (7) Sec tthc Origin of Printing in two Ef- 

the Rev. Dr. LoRX, and one is in ray coUec- fays by MeflC Bowyer and Nichcels, Lpn- 

tioa. don, 1776, 8yo. 
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fuch a diicuflion, would in our opinion be of little importance, it having 
been generally agreed, that printing with moveable types, was not pradtifecf 
till after the middle of the fifteenth century, although prints from blocks 
of wood, are traced as far back as the year 1 423, (8). 

It ieems probable, that the art of printing might have been introduced 
kito Europe, by fome European^ who had travelled into China, and had feca; 
fome of their printing tablets, as it is known that feveral Europeans had' 
been over-land into China btfore this time (9) ; and what ftrengthens this 
probability is,^ the Europeans firft printed on one fide of the paper only, in- 
the fame manner as the Chinefe do at prefent, but, however this may be^. 
the progrefs of the art was as follows : 

Firft, pidures from blocks of wood without text* 

Secondly,, pidlures with text^ 

Thirdly, whole pages of text cut on blocks^ of wood, fomctimes^for the- 
explanation of prints which accompanied them. And, 

Fourthly, moveable types. Specimens of all whicli afe given in the 
Id^e generali des E/iampes juft referred to* 

There are feveral ancient blocks extant which were ufed in the fifteenth 
.century ; fome are ki the pc^&iltcm of Capt; Thompson, of Dulwick,. in 
Kent. 

Ihave a block engraven on a foft wood, which is the fecond in the 
SJloria SanSii Jobannis EvangeUJse ejusqjue v^mes Apocalyptic^^ generally 
calkd the Apocalypfe CO* - 

Two 



. (9) Thofe "vtrho wtflft for information con- 
«em]fig thift CO Atdft^ maypentfe Mr. MesR'- 
K^AN'&OragiitmTypogniphioih AndldecGe-* 
Bcrak d'linColIefUon coiopleCtetl'EAainpesy 
by Monf. Chuistiak FrJedjbrjc Wen- 
x£ LL, publifhed at LeiptncindVienna, inr 7 7 1 . 
(i)) Abouttbe year 1 160, Marco Paulo, 
f nobk Venetian, .travelled *fann Syrian into 
Perfia^ and from thence iato-CbiDa,>whici^ 
was call^ Cit^j till . the -fixtventh ceotui^y V 
ke wrote a book intituled, ,De Kegionlbus 
OrUntiSf.y^htfein he mentipns the vaft and. 
opulent city of Cambalv, or Khan-Balik, 



i^e. the imperial citywhich is now called- 
Ptiin. HAklu YT mentions that one Odo- 
Ric, a Friar of theorderof-M//^//<fj, travelled 
to Camimlu'f which is kn6wn to be Pekin, in 
China, of whiclvcity he gives a dcfcf iption. 
See Hakluyt*S VoysHjes, p. 39 to 53. 

(i) The following letter from my frietid 
Charles Rogers, Efq; containing an ac- 
ce'Ont'of my block, may be acceptable : 
To Thomas Astle, Efq. 
Dear Sir, Jan. 15^ 1781, 

GIVE' me leave to congratulate you on 
your fortunate acqudfition of a block, which: 

was 
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Majefty, and are now in the Royal library at the Quecn*s houfe (2). 
Thefe books are printed on one fide of the paper only. 

The Speculum Humane Sahationis is alfo printed on one fide of the pa* 
per; a copy of it is in the library of Ralph Wjllet, Efq. and there are 
three more copies in France, one in the Royal library at Paris, another in 
the Sorbonne, and the third was in the library of Monf. de Boze. 

The Hiftory of the Old and New Teftament in folio, is alfo printed on 
one fide of the paper. There is a complete copy of this work in His Ma* 
jefty*s library (3), which was purchafed from that of Monfi Gaignet% 
Mr* Wenzell fays, there is one copy of this work in the library of the 
Senate of Leipfic, containing 40 leaves ; one in that of the Duke de 
Vallieee, which has only 22 leaves ; and one in the Electoral library 
at Drefden, befides feveral others. 

The Ars morienS contains 1 2 leaves printed on one fide of the paper 
only ; there is a copy of the firft edition of this work in the library at 
Wolfenbuttle ; and there are feven leaves of this edition in the public li- 
brary at Memmingham* There are feveral other editions of this work, 
for an account of which fee WENZELL'sIdee generate d'Eftampes above 
quoted, p. 399 et feqq. in which work, mention is made of feveral other 
books, printed on one fide of the paper from carved blocks of wood with- 
eut dat(^ but are fuppoied to have been printed between 1440 and 1450. 

FvsT and Gutenbeik^ ar^ reported to have printed the bible at Mentz 
in 1450, or before the end of the year 1452, but feveral writers have 
doubted the fild, and aflert, that t;he firft edition of the bible was in 1462. 

without the Icaft ihadowing or croffing of (a) Hiftoria S. Joaknis cum figuris Apo- 
llrokes, we ouy conjecture were . firft calypfis tabulis 48 ligno incifis expteflk cum 
fchemed by the illuminators of MSS. and Latiois argumentis iifdem tabulis incifis fol. 
the makers of playing cards : they in- (fine anni vcl loci imprcfla notitia) Hiftoria 
elegantly daubed over with colours, which S. Jo anni s cum figuris Apocalypfis tabulit 
iJM^j tinned iUominating, and fold at a 47 ligno incifis et coloratis exprei& cum La- 
cheap rate to thofe who could not afiford to tinis argumentis iifdem tabulis incifis altera 
purchafe valuable miflals, elegantly written editio, fol. (fine anni vel loci indicationej. 
and painted on vellum, and this conjcfture (3) Hiftoriae vctcris et novi Teftamenti 
feems to be corroborated by their fubjefts figuris ligno incifis exprcflae cum brevi ex- 
being religious, und particularly by one of plicatione I,atina, fol. (Edit, prim* vetuf- 
their books being called the ** Poor's Bible,*' tatis teatamen artis imprcflbris fine loco et 
I remain. Sir, &c, anno)« 

Charles Rogers." 

F f Monf 
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^11 1462 Fust and Schofffer printed an edition of the Bible at Mentz, 
in two volumes folio, in Gothic characters, which is juftly efteemed a 
good performance ; there are feveral copies of this edition extant, particu- 
larly one in His Majefty's library, where there is a fair copy of the New 
Teftament, of the fame place and date, printed on vellum. If the pretended 
edition of 1450, without the Colophon, was compared with this of 1 462, 
the queftion whether they are different editions or not, would be decided. 

In 1465 Fust and Schoeffer printed at Mentz an edition of Tully's 
Offices, and in the next year they printed another edition of the fame 
work. Some have aflerted, that thefe were one and the fame book, but 
both the editions are in His Majefty's library, which I have feen. The 
Colophon to that firft printed, is as follows : 

Prefens Marci Tullij clariffimu opus. Jo- 
haoDes Faft, Mogutinus civis. no atrame* 
to. plumali cana nea aerea. Sed arte qua- 
dam perpulcra. PeM manu pueri mei fcli^ 
citer effeci finitam. Anno M. cccc. Ixv. 

The fecond edition hath this Colophon : 

Prefens Marci Tullij clarilfimu opus. Jo- 
hamies Fuft MogStinus civis. no atramS<* 
to, plumali cana nea aerea. Sed arte qua* 
- dam perpulcra. manu Fetri de Gernjhem 
pueri mei fclicitcr efFcci finitum. Anno M. 
cccc. Ixvi. quart a die menfis februarijj &fr. 

From the year 1462, the Art of Printing fpread very rapidly through 
Europe, and was encouraged by the Sovereigns of every nation. In 1465, 
the Inftitutes of Lactantius were printed in the Sublacenfian monaftery 
near Rome : this is faid to have been the firft attempt towards printing in 
Italy ; a fair copy of this book is in His Majefty's library ; the letters are 
partly Gothic. 

John Bember printed at Augfburg in 1466. 

In 1467, Printing was praftifed at Rome by Sweynheim and Pa- 
NARTZ. Their firft book was Cicero's Familiar Epiftles. In the next 
year they printed feveral books. In 1469 they publiftied an elegant edi- 
tion of AuLUS Gellius. 

F f 2 • lu 
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In the fame year John de Spira produced from his prefs at Venice, his 
moft beautiful edition of Pliny's Natural Hiftory, which is printed in 
elegant Roman types, in a manner which would do credit to the pre- 
fcnt times. In thecourfe of the next year, Spira publiflied an edition of 
Virgil, which though well printed, is not to be compared with rfie book 
laft mentioned. 

In the year 1472, Nicholas Jenson printed at Venice a moft elegant edi-* 
tioa of Pliny's works ; he feems to have endeavoured to excell his mafter 
Spira : both thefe beautiful editions of the works of Pliny arc in the 
Royal library at the Queen's houfe, and they* may be truly faid, to be in 
the perfedlion of the art. Jenson's edition of AulusGellius, printed 
in the fame year, doth him great credit. 

In 1470 printing was praftifed at Paris, Cologn, and Milan. 

In the year 1471, SixTUS Riessenger printed at Naples, and Andrew 
Gallus at Ferrara. Henry Egoestein had a printing prefs at Straf- 
burgh. There were alfo preffes in this year at Bologna and at Lubec. 

In 1472, Bernard and Dominick Csnini printed at Florence; in the 
fame year printing preffes were eftabliftied at Padut, Parma, Mantua, and 
Verona: in this year printing was praftifcd inr Saxony, and in a fsvr 
years afterwards in the moft confiderable parts* of Europe. 

Italy claims the honour offirft printing in Greek charaftcrs. In the 
edition of Lactantius's Inftitutes above- mentioned^ which appeared in 
the year 1465, the quotations from the Greek authors are in vety neat 
Greek letters (4), 

The firft whole book that was printed in thit language, was the Grammar 
of Constantinus Lascaris in 4to^ produced from the prefs of Dion ysius 
Palavisinus, at Milan, in 1476. In 1481 the Greek Pfalter was printed 
in that city, as was -/Esop's Fables, in 4to. 

In i486 two Greek books were printed at Venice, namely, the Pfalter, 
and the Batrachomyomachia^ the former by Alexander, the btter by 
Laonicus, both natives of Crete ; thefe books are printed in uncommon 
chara£lers, the latter of them with accents and fpirlts^ and alfo with 
cbolia. 

(4) The few Greek quotations which tp* 1465, are fo inconrft and baAarous, that 
pear in the Tmllft Offit^i printed a<c Menu ia tibej liatrcely deferve to be mentioned; 
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The folio edition of Homer's works, which was produced from the 
prefs of Demetrius, a native of Crete, who firft printed Greek at Flo- 
rence in 1488, eclipfed all former publications in this language, 

lu i493» ^ fi^^ ^^^i^ edition of Isocrates was printed at Milan, by 
German and Sebastian. All the above works are prior in time to thofc 
of Aldus, who is erroneoufly fuppofed to have been the firft Greek printer; 
but the beauty, correftnefs, and neatnefs of his editions, place him in a 
much higher rank than his predeceffors ; and his characters in general 
were more elegant than any before ufed (5). He was born in 1445, ^^^ 
died in 1515; he was the inventor of the Italic characters, which are ftill 
ufed, called from him Aldine or Curfive (6). 

The Greek editions of the celebrated family of Stephens are much 
efteemed. 

Printing in Hebrew was praClifed as early as 1477, when the Pfalms 
appeared in that language. In 1481 the Pentateuch was printed. In 
1484 the prior Prophets ; the pofterior, in i486. The Hagiogrnphia, in 
1487, and the whole Bible Text in one volume, at Sancino, with vowel 
points, by Abraham fil. Rabbi Hhaiim in 1488. 

The firft Polyglott work was printed at Genoa in 1 5 1 6, by Peter Paul 
PoRRVs, who undertook to print the Pentaglott Pfalter of Augustin 
Justinian, Biftiop of Nebo. It was in Hebrew, Arabic, Chaldaic, and 
Greek, with the Latin verfes, gloflcs, and fcholia, which laft made the 
eighth column in folio. 

In 1 518 John Potken pobliffied at Cologn, the Pfalter, in Hebrev^, 
Greek, Latin, and Ethiopic, 

In the year 1522 the Complutenfian Bible, confifting of fix large folio 
volumes, was printed under the aufpices of that great man, Cardinal 
XiMENEs. A polyglott Pentateuch, was printed at Conft.mtinople in 
1546, and another in 1547. 

In the year 1636 the congregation, pro propaganda Fide^ at Rome, had 
types for the Samaritan, for the Syriac, both Ffliito, and Eftrangclo, for 
the Coptic, for the Armenian, and for the Heraclean or ancient language 
of the Chaldees, Since which time they have caft types for the den too, 
Tartar, Bramin, Bengalefe, Malabaric, and feveral other Afiatic lan- 
guages. 

(5} Aldus's Pfalter was printed in 1495 or 1496. 
(6) Aldus firft ufed thefe charaders, in 1501. 

WlLIIAM 
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Of Pr/Mtlxg j Willi AM Caxton hath been, generally aUowed to have 
r/i Eigland. L f^^ft introduced and praftifed the Art of Printing in 
.England in the reign of King Edward IV. He was born in the Weald 
•of Kent, and was firfl a citizen and mercer of London ; at length he be- 
came a reputable merchant, and in 1.464 he was one of th^perfons cm- 
ployed by King Edward IV. in negotiating a treaty of commerce with the 
Duke of Burgundy, and was afterwards patronifed by Margaret 
Duchefs of Burgundy, (ifter to that King. Caxton having received a 
good education in his youth, had a tafte for learning, and made himfelf 
mafter of the Art of Printing. Ht tells us himfelf, that he began to print 
histranflationof ** Le Recueil des Hijloirh de^royesy^ at Bruges, in 1468^ 
that he continued, the work at .Ghent, and that Jie finifhed it at Cologn in 
1 47 1 (7), a fair copy of this book is in His Majefty's library. 

The firft book which Caxton printed in England, was the Game at 
Chefs J which was finiihed in the Abby of Weftminfter the laft day of 
March 1474. 

In 1475 he printed ihtBook of Jafon. In 1477 ^^^^ t^i^cs andfayinges 
of the Pbilofophers. For an account of the other books printed by Caxton^ 
lee Ames's Typographical Antiquities, (London 1749, 4to). 

The firft letters ufed by Caxton were of the fort called Secretary^ and 
of thefe he had two founts : afterwards his fetters were more like the mo^ 
dern Gothic characters, written by the Englilh Monks in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, f Of thefe he had three founts of Great P rimer ^ the firft rude, which 
lie ufed in 1474; another fomething bettei:, and a third cut about the 
year 1488. 

Befides thefe he. had two founts of Englifh or Pica, the lateft and beft of 

which, were cut about 1482 ; one of Double Pica, good, which firft 

appeared in 1490 ; and one of Long Primer, at leaft agreeing with the 

bodies which havefincc been called by thofe names ; all thefe refemble the 

written charafters of that age, which we have diftinguifhed by the name 

of Monkifh-Englifti. Thefe . characters nearly refemble their prototypes 

ufed by the firft Printers in Germany (8^. 

In 

(7) Sec Ames's Tyj>ographical Antiq. p. printed there by Frederick Corsellis j 
2 and 3. but Dr. Middleton and Mr. Lewis arc 

(8) About the time of the Rcftoration, a of opinion that an X was dropped, either 
l^ook was taken notice of, wlxich is dated at . carelcfsly or by-defign, and that both the types 
Oxford, in 1468, and was faid to have been and prefs-work arc too well executed for that 

time. 
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In the year 1478, printing was firft praAifcd in the two Univerfities of 
Oxford and Cambridge; and two years afterwards we find a prefs at St. Al • 
bans. Specimens of the firft types ufed by Cax^on, and by printers at the 
places above mentioned^ may be feen in Ames's Typographical An ti- 
quities* 

Caxton lived till the year 1491, when he was ftcceeded by Wynkyk 
de WoRDEj who had ferved hixn for many years, and was comiefted with '- 
him in bufinefs at the tim6 of his death. Wynkyn made confiderable ad- 
vances in the Art of Printings and enriched his foundery with a variety of 
new types ;* his letters were what are called the Old Englifh, (or Square 
Bnglifl)),^ which have been the pattern for hi^ fucceflbrs,- for black letter 
printing. He Is faid to have firft brought into England the ufe of rounti 
Roman letters^ though it does not appear that he ever printed in thofe letters. - 
The firft Roman which I remember to have feen, is a marginal quotation in * 
PJcay at the latter end of the fecond part of a book intituled,^* the Extirpation 
oflgnorancey compykd by Sir Fault Bujhe^ Preefie^ and 'Ebnhome of Edyndon^^ 
printed by Pynson without^ a date ; but in 1518 Pynson printed a book 
wholly in Roman types, as appears in Ames {p. 120). Pynson*s cotem- 
porary, William pAOiJEs, in 1503 made a fount * of Englifh- letters, . 
equals if .not exceeding in beauty, any which our founders at this day 
produce. The favourite charafters of thefe times were large types, and * 
particularly Gr#j/ Primer^- Although confiderable progrefs was made ivt ^ 
the Art . of Printing, in the fifteenth century, yet the Englifh preffea . 
produced no works in the Greek, or in the Oriental languages till the 
fixteenth. The firft Greek book I know of, that was^priatcd in England, ^ 
is the Homilies fet forth by Sir John Che ke, and printed at London in 
1543,, by Rfig Wolfe. It. is true, that about the year 1523, SibertV 
of Cambridge, printed a few* Greek quotations interfperfcd amoilg hiar » 
Latin; but I do not find, that he printed any book in the Greek language. . 

time, and deliver it as their opinion, which work on the Origin of Printing, have taken 

they fupport with many ftrong arguments, much pains to elucidate thisfaft. I have 

that it could not' be printed before 147&. confidcred - all the evidence I could colle£b 

Mr. Buy AN Twyne, Mr.-RioHARD At- upon thisfubjeft; and ! am firmly ptrfuaded,^ 

Kyns, and Mr>. Meerman,. endeavour to that the Oxford, hook was not printed before< 

prove that the book was printed at. Oxford 1478 ; and therefore I do not hcfitate to af-^ 

by CoRSELLis, at the time it bears date, fert, that in my opinion, Caxtom was our. . 

Meirs. BowYER and Nichols^ in -their fiift Printer. 
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the various ligatares and abbreviations ufod by the eaiij printers made 
more types neceflary than tit prefenti 

l^dnters divide a foiuii: of lexers! into| twoclafles^ namely, the upper- 
cafe and the lower-ca^ ,. The Aipder-c^; contains large capitals, fqpiall 
capilsds, acGented4ettei(Sy^ figures, aid marks of . refeiienqesr / . 

* 

The 4owcr-cafe conffife of fmall letters, and ligattMres, points, {paces, 
an^ q^iadrates^ t * " ' 

AdLetter-£>under's Bil^for a Fpunt of Pt^^ Roman letters, ^ the £n||][i(h 
language, ifaewingthe ^portioaal ilumber of one let-ter to^aiiother, with 
tfaenu[mber of types propbfed for. making the Englifh fount ^in<»re perfect. 



LOWER CASE. 



^ h 



a 
b 
c 
d 
e 
f 

g 

h 

1 

i 

1 

m 

n 

o 

P 

q 

r 
f 
s 
t 
u 

V 

w 

X 

7 

z 



yflial Nnmber 

'^7boo 
- i6oo 
* 2400 

4000 
12000 

2500 

1600 

6000 

6000 

• 500 • 
800 

3500 

3000 • 

6500 - 

6500 • 

1600 - 

500 . 

5000 • 

2500 - 

3000 • 

7500 . 

3000 ' - 

1200 - 

1600 - 

400 . 

1800 - 

250 - 

250 - 

92 coo 



^rapofed 
Ktmber. 

7500 

T200 

1500 

4800 

14000 

2500 

1300 

6500 

5000 

300 

900- 



Q:A?fiTALS. 



Vfotl llun^ 



f t I 



A 
B 
C 

I> 
E 
F 
G 
H 
I 

J 

K 

aooo i ■!« ■ 
M 
N 
O 
P 

s 

T 
U 
V 

w 

X 

Y 

z 

CE 



2000 

6500 
7000 
1000 

300 
6000 
2500 
2400 
7500 
2000 
1000 
2000 

400 
2000 

200 

200 



923 



00 



7.00 

SCO 

600 

600 

700 

500 

500 

500 

700 

300 

400 

5^ 

J650 

JOG 

500 

000 

•250 

500 

600 

700 

400 

500 
200 
500 
100 
60 

50 



12850 



i 



l^ropofed 
Humber.* 

850 
800 

• 700 

45C> 
600 

1000 
500 

- 45<> 

(xOD 

800 
500 
500 
800 
300 
600 
800 
1000 
400 
500 
600 
300 
300 
100 
100 

50 






Thick 
Middle ' • 
Thin 
Hair 
m quad 
n quad. 



SPACES. 

Ufoal Kom* 
hpt caft. 

1.8000 
IJOOO 

8poo 
4POO 
2500 
5000 



l^'*-T 



2 

3 

4 



I 

2 

3 
4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9 

o 



49506 



QJJ A D R A T E S. 



.m S 
m*s 
m*s 



10 lb. 
30 lb. 
40 lb. 



FIGURES. 



trfual Number 
caft. 

1200 
1200 

1200 
1000 
1000 
lOCO 
1000 
lOCO 

1000 
1200 

XO8OO 



Propofc'd 
Number. 

1800 



12600 



g 



-.N 
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A Letter-founder's bill for a fount of Romaii letters for the French 
language, taken from a turious work, intituled, Manuel Typograpbique, bj 
Monf. Fournier the younger. Tom i. p. 239 (i). 



SMALIr LETTXRSk 



a 
h 

c 

9 
d 

c 

f 

g 
b 

1 

J 
k 

1 

f 

m 
n 
a 

P 

q 

r 

1 
11 

V 
X 

7 



DOUBLE LETTBRS. 



5000 

lotoo 

2600 

3200 

10500 

1000 

io©o 

800 

500 

100 

4000 

260*0 

5000 

4500 

2000 

?500 

5000 

3500 

1800 

5000 

5000 

1200 

400 

300 

40a 



oe 
w 
& 

dc 

flr 

fi 

fi 

ff 

fl 

ff 

ff 

ffi 

ffi 

ffl 



xoa 
100 
100 
•500 
300 
"600 
400 
500 
100 

300 
400 

200 
250 

50 
' 50 



POINTS. 



/^ 



? 

J 9 

m 



[■ 






1800 

400 

300 

1600 

1000 

lOQO 
100 
100 
200 

SO 

SO 
so 
so 



ACCE1TT5. 



m 



i 

e 

1 

6 
u 

k 

i 
6 

r 
t 
I 

ti 



5» 
i6oe 

50 
50 
SO 

300 

SO 

SO 

100 

100 
3SO 

lOO 
109 
100 
100 
100 
lOO- 



fi) This cxrribiiB-work is in' 2 vols^daodccimo^, and cont^ns lettfer- founders bilk for 
various langu^esy which enable us to judge of, and compare the number of founds that 
occur in each langus^e. It alfo exhibits a greater variety of alphabets and types than are 
to be met with in any other book on the Art of Printing : though types, in imitation ot 
different kinds of writing; were caft in the infancy of the Art. In 1561 Valerius 
Dorious printed at Rome a curious book on all kinds of Writing, ancient and mcr- 
dern. This book contains fpecfmens of a great variety of writing praftifed in different 
ages and countries ; fome of thefe fpecimens are printed from types made to imitate wri- 
ting, and others from carved blocks of wood. This book alio contains a Treatife on 
the Art of Writing in Cipher, and is a moft curious fpecimen of early typography -, it was 
written by John Baptift Palatin, a citizen of Rome, about the year 1540. There are other 
editions of this book, and fome works of tbe>like nature were publifhcd in Germany about^ 
tl^ fams time. 
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ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS^ 



Pag^ 2. after line ii. ^irfi,* Human voice is produced bj two femi- 
circular membranes in the middle of the larynx, which form by their 
reparation, the aperture that is ter med the glottis. The fpace between 
thefe membranes is not one-tenth of an inch, through which the breath, 
tranfmitted from the lungs, pafles with confiderable velocity : in its paffage 
it is faid to give a brllk vibratory motion to the membranous lips of the 
glottis, which produces the founds called voice, by an operation fimilar to 
that which produces found from the two lips of a hautboy. Galen and 
others affirm, that both the larynx and the wind-pipe co-operate in ren- 
dering the breath vocal ; but later authors do not agree in this opinion. It 
feems however neceflary for the production of voice, that a degree of 
tenfenefs fliould be communicated to the larynx, or at leaft to the two 
membranes above-mentioned. The voice thus formed, is ftrengthened 
and mellowed by a reverberation from the palate, and other hollow places 
of the infide of the mouth and noftrils ; and as thefe are better or worfe 
Ihaped for this reverberation, the voice is faid to be more or lefs agreeable, 
and thus the vocal organs of man appear to be, as it were, a fjDecies of 
flute or hautboy, whereof the membranous lips of the glottis are the 
mouth or reed, and the infide of the throat, palate, and noftrils, the 
body; the wind-pipe being nothing more than the tube or canal which 
conveys the wind from the lungs to the aperture of this mufical inftrumcnt. 
(See Dr. Beattie on the Theory of Ivangaage, p, 246. Lond. 1783, 4to). 

P. 3, et alihi^ for enquiry r^^*/ inquiry. 

P. 5. n. 5. 2d col. L I i^for invention r^i7^ convention. 

P. 6. at line 4. add^ The reader will find fevernl curious particulars con- 
crrning hieroglyphic reprefen tat ions, efpccially thofe ufed by the North 
American Indians, in " A Treatife on the Study of Antiquities^* by T. 
PuWNALL, Efq. (Iwondon, 1782, 8vo ) which work contains many 
things worthy the attention of the hiftorian and the antiquary. See alia 
IJiJhire GeaeraU des Voyagesy Paris, 1754, 4to. ^ 

Hh P. 13. 
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P. 13. laft line, /7^^, In the State Paper office at Whitehall, are a great 
number of letters from Eaftern Princes to the Kings of England, the 
leals of which have not the likenefs of any thing impreffed upon them, 
but arc infcribed with moral fentences. This cuftom is hot peculiar 
alone to the Princes who profefs the Mahometan religion, but is common 
all over the Eaft. 

A letter fron>SiiAH Soleiman, King of Perfia, to King Charles the 
lid, was inclofed hi a filken bag, at the mouth of which is a iignet or 
privy feal of w^ax, impreflld with the following fcntence, in thePerfian lan- 
guage and charafters, which are thus tranflated by Dr. Hyde : " Shah 
*' Soleiman isTHEstRVANT of religion, 1667." 

At the bottom of the letter is the great feal, which is flamped or printed 
on the paper with ink Within a femi-circh, in the upper part of the 
feal, is'thls fentence, in Peifian: '* Have God before thine eyes.'* 

Round the feal, are words in Perfian, to the following purport : 
*' Praise be to God who hath bestowed upon us his servants 
** the virtue of justice, and hath turned away many evills 
** from the successors of mahomet and his family." 

In the centre are the following words: ** This is from soleiman, 

** AND IT is IN the NAME OF GoD GRACIOUS AND MERCIFUL, l668.** 

The feal of the Emperor of Morocco, damped or printed on a letter 
from him to Queen Anne, written in the year 1706, is infcribed with 
words, in the Arabic language and charafters, to the following purport : 
** The servant of the Majesty of the mighty under God. Aly 
** Ben Abdalah El Hamamy whom God establish/* In my col- 
leftion are two feals of the prefent great Lama of Tartary, infcribed w^ith 
charaftcrs nearly Shanfcrit. There are alfo in the Bodleian and Sloanian 
Libraries, and at the India Houfe, many feals of Afiatic princes and 
potentates, infcribed with fentenccs. 

P. 18, 1. I* for eight read {tv en. 

P. 23. 1. I. and 2. may be read thus^ Writing then may be defined 
to be the art of exhibiting to the fight, the conceptions of the mind, 
by means of marks or charadlers fignificant of the founds of language 
which enable us, &c. 

Ibid. 1. 15. There are fome exceptions as to the aflR)ciation of the mutes. 

iP. 2+. 1. 12. read what confonants willincorporate with each other, 

p. 32. note (6^. r^i^^Appion. 

p. 39. 
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P. 39. 1. 19. reaJ of the Perfiah. 

P. 42. I. 18. ad^^ In the fecond volume of Niebuhr's Travels in Arabia, 
(p. 25.) feveral of the infcriptions at Perfepolis are engraven. Niebuhr 
fays, that they furnifti three different alphabets, which have long been 
difufed. They are certainly alphabetic, and not hieroglyphic or mere 
ornaments, as fome writers have fuppofed. 

P. 48. 1. 7. Niebuhr has given feveral of thefe alphabets rn the fecond 
volume of his Travels in Arabia. That marked A is the alphabet of the 
Banians in the province of Guzurat, which confifts of 34 charaftcrs. 

B the alphabet of the Indians Multani Ben Penjab, which cotitains 
30 letters. 

C is written by a native of Devuli. This alphabet contains 3 1 letters. 

jD, £, alpha^bets of the Par/is^ or Worfhippers of Fire ; D hath 25 
letters, E 44. 

F the alphabet of the Sabeans. Many other oriental alphabets are 
engraven in the Encyclopedia, torn. II. of the plates, Paris, 1763. 

P. 52. 1. 17. rM^y the Hellenes. 

P. 54. 1. I. *' But a far greater number, are immediately derived from 
*' the Ionic Greek ; namely, the Arcadian, the Latin or Roman, the 
^' ancient Gaulifli, &c/* ^ Doctor Bernard, and ibme other refpedable 
vwiters, whom we have followed, are miftaken as to the derivations of 
fome of the alphabets here mentioned ; particularly in the Ethioplc, the 
Armenian, and the Runic ; which miftakes are corrcded in the next 
chapter. See p. 88. 90. 9 r. 

Ibid. 1. 10. Oenotrus brought hiscolony of Arcadians into Italy about 
286 years before the Trojan war, or 1470 years before Chrift. See Dion. 
Halicarn. Antiq. book I. fe6l. 1 1. See aUb Virgil's ^n. I. 534. 

Ibid. L 23^ *^ Built feveral ckies.'* Dion. Hal. (ut lupra, le(£l. 17) 
fays, that a colony of Pelafgi, who inhabited TheflTaly, were carried into 
Italy by Pelafgus, and landed at one of the mouths of the Po, called 
Spines (this was faid to have been about 1385 years before Chrift). 

P. 55. 1. 4. The colony brought into Italy by EvANDtR from Arcadia 
about 1244 years beforeChrift, is mentioned by Virgil, ALn. VIII. 51* 

Ibid. 1. 5. and 12. r^^^ Pallantium. 

Ibid. 1. II. The colony brought by Hercules into Italy, is alfo men- 
tioned by Virgil, a'En. VIL661. 

p. 55^ 
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P. 103. 1. 6. Perhaps the bird is a fymbol of infpiration. 

Ibid. 1. 8. for inclitum reaJ militum. 

Ibid. Jor termaaus read terminus. 

P. 104. 1. zy . for {uc read Cive. 

P. 106. 1. 1 8. >r Prelbytixi rw^ Prefbyteri. 

Ibid. 1. 22. for gravim read gaium ; for gravis readgiiMi. 

Ibid. 1. 24. Jor totus read totius. 

Ibid. I. 25. for Paftha read Pafcha. 

Ibid. 1. 31. rM</ Chriftianiffimoruroqtie. 

P. no. 1. 16. read lufien. 

Ibid. 1. 18. dele from fruma to Drihtnes. 

P. III. 1. 28. yor.utrumque rw^utcumque. 

P. 1 1 2. 1. 8. read perierunt. Tali igitur neceffitate. 

Ibid. 1. 17. TM^ primicerius. 

P. 115. laft line, for Ifland read Ireland. 

P. 126. the 2d line of the tranflation of the XI fpeclmen, for or nadoi. 

P. 1 28. 1. 27. read Satius. 

P. 141. 1, 27. ^w- comitesr^'tfrfcomitis. 

P. 142. 1. Z'for noftrum read i\aR.xzm, 

P. 143. 1. 4. for Roman rM</ Norman. 

Ibid. 1. 22. dele the words , and characters. 
P. 151. fir quam read quum. lb. loquentis. 

P. x6o. after 1. 23. addy Monograms were ufed by the Roman Pontiffs 
and by Sovereign Princes on the Continent in very early times. They 
ferved the purpofe of toyal fignatures, though they were not written by 
the Sovereigns tliemfelves. A mon^ram, was a chara<fter compofed of the 
feveral letters of the name of the perlbn who made any grant. Many of 
them are engraven in Du Cange's Gloffary, and in other works. 

Monograms are not found in the charters or other inftruments of the 
Kings of England to which their feals were appendant. Our Monarchs 
fpoke by their feals alone. After the reign of King Richakd the Second, 
royal fignatures, fince called figns maaual, becaufe they were figned by 
the hand of the King himfelf, came into ufe. The fignature of Edward 
the Fourth, Richard the Third, and Henry the Seventh, may be called 
monograms, although thofe Priucea fometimes wrote their names at 

length ; 
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length ; but monograms were lefs ufed in England, cither by the Sove* 
reigns or by their fubjeds, than in any other country. See two plates of 
Signatures of the Kings of England in the Antiquarian Repertory, voL 
IL London, 1779, 4to. 

P. 161. 1. 9. yi?r Marcelus rw^Marcellus^ 

Ibid. I. 12. y^r was r^^^were. 

P. 165. I. iy»Jor lettered r^^^ learned. 

P. i66. 1. 10. The Chinefe books begin from the right-hand; their 
letters are placed in perpendicular columns, of which there are generally 
ten in a page ; they are read downwards, beginning from the right-hand 
fide of the paper. Sometimes a title is placed horizontally, and this is 
likewife read from the right-hand. 

P. 168. 1. 15. r^tf^ coins. 

P. 169. 1. 23^ read on them. 

P. 175. 1. 14. r^^^ the early. 

Plate 30. N° 2. Cardinal Wolfey's cypher is to be read^ It is high time 
on his Ma*^y". and my behalfe, with his Grace^s condigne thankes, and 
my moft humble recommendations, yee playnly (hew and declare unto 
the Emperor, what hindrance hath enfued, and daylye doth, unto the 
common afFayres by reafon things. See p. 178. 

P. 182. n. (4), See alfo Hiftoire Gen6ralc des Voyages, Paris, 17541 4to. 

P. 183. 1. II. and 12. P. 184. L 1 2. yor numerical charafters, rr^^ 
numeral letters. 

P. 185. I. I. r^^^ numeral. 

Ibid. I. 8. for ciphers read numeral letters. 

P. 189. 1. 20. after the w&rd Romans addy. being compofed of the 

letters i. and F. 

Ibid. n. (2) for golden read folded. 

P. 190. 1. 4. rr^i feveral other particulars. 

Ibid. 1. 18. The librariiwere afterwards formed into. 

P. 191* !• 2pi J^^ primiceriumrr^^primiceriis. 

P. 199. From the earliefi timeSj till after the decline of the Roman 

empire, &c. 

P. 202. 1. ^T^for provQS read ^xo\t. 
V. 204. 1. 1 1, for were read being. 

P. 204. 
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P. 204. L 26. rf^^ the negligence. 

P. 209. laft line, de/e the. 

P. 210. 1. 2 1 . Jor othtrwife read h{\:. 

Ibid. 1.13. Jor coperace read copperas. 

P. 211. 1. 21. r^^^ that this mode, C^c, 

P. 212. 1. 20. ^/ ^//^/, y^r chemical r^^i/ chymical. 

P. 213. 1. 1 2. y^r Richborough TM^ Reculvcr. 

Ibid. L 13. y^rThanet r^^^Shepway. 

P. 224. 1.30. r^^i/ by calculating. 

Ibid. 1. 34. read was done by this. 
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